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HE editorial we cuts a compar- 
atively small figure in American 
journalism of the present day. This 
is especially true of journalism in 
New York, where strife for supremacy 
among the great dailies is fiercest 
and most determined. In the days 
of Greeley and Raymond the 
strength of a newspaper lay in 
the force and brilliancy of its 
editorials, but now the newspaper 
is a business enterprise pure and 
simple, conducted with business 
instincts and business energy. 
An intelligent and well inform- 
ed man recently said to the writ- 
er: “I gave up reading editorials 
long ago. What I want is facts. 
I don’t care for the opinion of 
some fellow who is paid so much 
a week to express his views in the 
editorial columns of my paper. 
Give me facts; that is what I want, 
and I will form my own opinions,” 
This doubtless expresses the 
sentiment of many men, and as 
women rarely read editorials the 
conclusion is safely drawn that 
the editorial page of a metropoli- 
tan daily is no longer a great 
factor in its strength with the 
people. There are journalists 
whose opinions carry weight, who 
go so far as to say that the space 
given up to editorials might be 
used to much better advantage. 
The management of the New 
York Herald evidently holds 
somewhat similar views, as that 





journal devotes a smaller percentage 
of its columns to editorials than any 
other leading New York paper, and 
yet the Herald is probably the most 
valuable newspaper property on this 
continent—the most valuable in the 
world with one exception—the Daily 
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Telegraph of London. But a strange 
fact in this connection is that the 
penny morning papers, with one ex- 
ception, give up a very much larger 
percentage of space to editorials than 
any of the higher priced journals. 
Assuming that the more pretentious 
dailies have a better reading clientage 
—one that represents wealth, leisure 
and education—it cannot but appear 
inconsistent that the lower priced 
papers should print so much editorial 
matter, when by so doing good news 
must be over condensed or crowded 
out altogether. 

The journalism of today began 
with the coming of Mr. Joseph Pul- 
itzer to New York. Then it was that 
the counting room emerged from 


” 


subordination and became the ruling 
power. The sudden and phenomenal 
success of the Wor/d under his man- 
agement, which was one of excep- 
tional vigor, was never before equal- 
ed, never before approached in the 
history of journalism, and, it is 
reasonable to suppose, never will be 
repeated. The conditions that made 
such a success possible existed then, 
but exist no longer. Journalism had 
not kept pace with the aggressive 
tendencies of the age. But Mr, Pul- 
itzer’s management was at once 
characterized by a boldness and 


energy that had no precedent in 
publishing circles, The result was 
magical. Thousands of readers 


flocked to the World almost daily, 














and before the older papers of the 
city, which felt secure in their long 
career of success, gave heed to the 
tall journalist of the West with his 
novel ideas, they found themselves 
outstripped in the race for circula- 
tion and very much outdone in the 
advertising field—a field, by the way, 
trom which the daily paper draws 
largely for its profits. One hundred 
and fifty thousand readers or more 
cannot be gained by one paper, even 
in so large a town as New York, 
without a heavy drain upon the other 
journals. But the Svxz and Herald 
suffered most, as they were the pop- 
ular papers at that time. Moreover, 
the Herald reduced its price to two 
cents and entered upon a fierce and 
bitter war with the newsdealers, who 
refused to handle it on the small 
margin of profit allowed them, They 
combined almost to a man against 
the Hera/d, and did their utmost to 
kill it. Pulitzer very shrewdly seized 
the opportunity thus opened to him, 
and championed the cause of 
the dealers, gaining thereby 
their enthusiastic and com- 
bined support—this army of 
men who knew that every copy 
of the IVorld sold to a Herald 
reader did just so much to- 
wards forcing the latter to 
terms. The Suz, too, proved 
a strong second to the Herald 
in adding to the circulation of 
the IVor/d at its own expense 
by the support it gave to But- 
ler for the presidency in the 
campaign of 1884. These were 
the conditions, mainly, that 
made the great success of the 
World possible, and Pulitzer 
was the man to make the most 
of the opportunity—a man of 
great energy, of keen journal- 
istic instincts and of shrewd 
business ability, whose power 
of application wasalmostlimit- 
less. Colonel John A. Cockerill 
was his editor, and to Cockerill 
next to Pulitzer himself be- 
longs thecredit forthe greatest 
achievement in the history of 
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of wide resources, and of rare 
managerial ability in the editorial 
department. He set himself to the 
task of building up the World with 
the same enthusiasm, the same tire- 
less energy, and the same ceaseless 
hours given to the undertaking by his 
employer. Together they worked; to- 
gether they won—the one receiving 
the reward, the other a share of the 
glory. But Cockerill is now ina posi- 
tiontowin forhimself arewardof simi- 
lar character to that won by Pulitzer, 
for he is at the head of the Commercial 
Advertiser, to which he has added a 
morning edition, the AZorning Adver- 
wiser. The place made vacant on the 
World by his resignation was filled 
by Mr. Ballard Smith, whose news- 
paper career began on the Louisville 
Courter Journal in 1870, under the 
training of its brilliant editor Henry 
Watterson. He is a man whose ap- 
pearance suggests force—a man of 
physical vigor and keen intellect— 
characteristics necessary in the man- 











journalistic enterprise. He is 
a man of brilliant conceptions, 
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agement of a great daily—and it is on 
him that this responsibility chiefly 
rests in Mr. Pulitzer’s absence. 

The journalism of Pulitzer and of 
Cockerill became the spur to the 
journalism of New York—to the 
journalism of America, for that mat- 
ter-—and from that day on there has 
been an aggressiveness, a breadth 
and boldness in its management such 
as the old days never knew. Thenit 
was that competition became fiercest, 
and the great daily of the present 
was evolved from the four and six 
page papers of that period. The 
lost ground of the older journals has 
been regained with their enlarged 
size, and by their greater appeal to 
the popular taste, backed by a 
broader and more vigorous _busi- 
ness management. but the ten, 
twelve, fourteen and sixteen page 
daily is regarded with disfavor by 
the public, which complains at its 
size and at the same time buys it in 
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preference to a smaller one because 
it contains the things that readers 
expect and demand, whereas the 
smaller paper necessarily falls short 
from want of space. The reason of 
the greater circulation of the large 
daily, notwithstanding the objection 
to its size—a substantial and reason- 
able objection, by the way—is ob- 
vious when one considers the very 
large number of subjects to which a 
journal of pretentions—of the first 
rank—in the chief city of the Union 
must give space. Sporting matters 
alone, and no paper can now be re- 
garded as complete without them, 
usually occupy nearly or quite a full 
page, sometimes more. Financial 
and commercial affairs, in the great 
center of finance and commerce, de- 
mand a liberal space. Shipping 
and marine news cannot be covered 
properly within narrow limits. The 
foreign news, the Washington news, 
the genera! news of the country, the 
suburban news of suburbs 
containing nearly two million 
people, the local city news, 
covering, as it must, doings 
of the courts, police record, 
the clubs, society notes, musi- 
cal topics, miscellaneous mat- 
ters, the drama, marriages 
and deaths, and literary notes 
—these subjects cannot be 
treated in a reasonably com- 
plete and satisfactory way, in 
less than ten pages and up- 
wards, dependent upon the 
volume of news and the 
amount of advertising. It is 
perhaps safe, then, to regard 
ten pages as the least number 
with which a New York 
daily of the first order can 
cover the tield before it. 

As opposed to this view, 
however, there are many 
journalists of the best order 
of talent who argue that a 
paper like the old Swx—that 
is, the Svwx when it consisted 
of four pages, advertising and 
all—would be the ideal jour- 
nal for New Yorkers and 


would prove a financial suc- 
cess of the most gigantic pro- 














portions. But for the reasons already 
given, and for the still more telling 
fact that the Swz itself was forced to 
abandon the old size and conform to 
the new order of things, it is apparent 
that these visions of the once popular 
Sun as the model for the greater 
journalism of today are but back 
number views. 

Others—good journalists, too, but 
of more optimistic tendencies—cite 
the vast circulation of the Petit 
Journal of Paris—about nine hundred 
thousand daily—as a precedent for 
the belief that a similar paper at one 
penny should reach in this American 
country of ours, where we do things 
on a big scale, a circulation of a 
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round million and upwards, with an 
accent on the upwards. The Paris 
paper consists of four very small 
pages, the entire printing space of 
which would just about cover our 
sporting news, financial and com- 
mercial matters and a few minor de- 
partments, as New Yorkers demand 
that they shall be covered. But 
when it is stated that this little 
French journal prints, in addition to 
news and advertising, a story every 
day that occupies something like one 
quarter of the total printing space, 
it should not take a ciean cut, logical 
thinker very long to conclude that 
the Parisian precedent is a rather 
poor foundation on which to build a 
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journal for New York readers—men 
of Anglo-Saxon blood, who, like their 
British cousins, demand in journal- 
ism something more substantial and 
of broader scope than seems to 
satisfy the lighter nature of the 
Frenchman. 

If it be a fact, then, that the small 
morning papers lack the necessary 
space to cover satisfactorily so broad 
a field as that of New York, what is 
to be the future of penny morning 
journalism in the metropolis? The 
Morning Fournal, a one cent paper, 
it is true, has made a financial suc- 
cess, but it has occupied a field pe- 
culiar to itself and not at all preten- 
tious. The Press and Morning Adver- 


tiser, on the other hand, aim at a 
much higher standard, but are 
necessarily limited in scope, by 
limited space ; and the price at which 
these penny papers sell in New York 
to the wholesale trade — four tenths 
of a cent—precludes material en- 
largement without heavy loss, as on 
the present size there is absolutely 
no profit on circulation. The entire 
expenses of publishing penny morn- 
ing papers in New York must be 
borne by the receipts from advertis- 
ing or must be met by the capitalist 
who backs them, and since New 
York as an advertising town is a 
very poor one as compared to Chi- 
cago, Philadelphia, or Boston, the 
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outlook for any considerable surplus 
revenue is not especially good. In 
fact, penny morning journalism in 
New York, where the expenses are 
so high and the trade price so low, is 
yet an experiment, and, with the ex- 
ception of the Yourna/, has not yet 
been demonstrated to be a success. 
But if it possesses paying possibil- 
ities such possibilities will be dis- 
covered by James Phillips, Jr., the 
owner of the Press, and by Colonel 
Cockerill, owner of the Morning Ad- 
vertiser, The record of the latter 
speaks volumes for the future of any 
enterprise in journalism with which 
he is connected, but if there is no 
money in the idea the most bril- 
liant genius in the world cannot ex- 
tract gold from it. The Press, under 
the strong backing and personal at- 
tention of Mr. Phillips, has reached 
a very large circulation—one that 
would make it a valuable property 
in any other town than New York. 
With so strong and careful a busi- 
ness man behind it—one of such 
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determination and staying qualities, 
and with the co-operation of a clever 
journalist in the chief of his editorial 
staffi—Mr. Bradford Merrill, it is safe 
to assume that the problem of one 
cent morning journalism in New 
York will be fully and satisfactorily 
solved. 

What Mr. Pulitzer accomplished 
in infusing a greater energy into 
American journalism has been quite 
equaled in another way by Mr. 
Charles A. Dana, who has done more 
to elevate its literary standard than 
any other man. The Swx has long 
been the mode? in this respect for 
journalists throughout the country. 
In his aim at a higher standard of 
newspaper work he has been ably 
supported by his managing editor, 
Mr. Chester S. Lord. It has been the 
policy of both Mr. Dana and Mr. 
Lord to surround themselves with 
bright young men of education — 
college men, for the most part. The 
old time journalist who wanted to be 
“tough” and succeeded in attaining 
his purpose, has gone by. It is 
no longer regarded as a necessary 
qualification of a good news- 
paper man that he bea Bohemian 
of alcoholic tendencies. The 
qualities Mr. Lord seeks in men 
he employs are education, abil- 
ity, and the instincts and bearing 
of agentleman. This policy has 
given the Swx a reputation for 
excellence in literary style, in 
such hurried work as the writing 
of a daily paper must necessarily 
be. Mr. Dana’s personal work, in 
addition to a general super- 
vision, is given to the editorial 
page, and it is here that he has 
made the Swx famous for its 
clear, keen, satirical writing. The 
old time theory of commenting 
on the news is carried out 
sparingly, and usually satirically 
and wittily, except on matters 
of importance. But for the most 
part the editorial page of the 
Sun is equal in grade to the best 
| magazine work, and is much in 
the same line—politics excepted. 
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In the advancement of the 
greater journalism of today the 














Herald has been a conspicuous factor. 
The big papers of New York areallso 
good that to say which is best would 
be a difficult task. One excels in 
one way and another in another, but 
as a newspaper whose expenditures 
for news from all over the world, for 
illustrations of the highest grade 
known to the daily press, for best 
paper and best print—for all these 
combined the Hera/d ranks first. Its 
management is kept well in hand by 
its owner, James Gordon Bennett, 
notwithstanding the fact that he re- 
sides abroad. He is one of the chief 
owners of the great Mackay-Bennett 
transatlantic telegraph, and manages 
the Herald largely by cable. The 
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chairman of hiseditorial council is Dr. 
George H. Hepworth, a man of ripe 
experience and much culture. Dr. 
Hepworth was born and educated in 
Boston, served on General Banks’s 
staff during the war, and, returning 
to the ministry, became one of the 
most popular preachers of New York. 
He ieft the pulpit some dozen years 
ago to join the Hera/d staff, of which 
he is now at the head, and much of 
the Herala’s present strength is 
doubtless due to his excellent work. 
Unlike Mr. Bennett, Mr. Whitelaw 
Reid, our minister to France, gives 
little attention to the management 
of his paper. The policy of the 


Tribune is so well established that 
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Mr. Reid doubtless feels safe in leav- 
ing it in the hands of the well trained 
staff that has been connected with it 
for years—trained under his own eye. 
In his absence Mr. |)onald Nicholson 
is editor in chief, and is in absolute 
charge. Mr. Nicholson is an Eng- 
lishman by birth, but has been in 
America many years—is an Ameri- 
can journalist of the first order. Mr. 
Reid’s achievement in building up a 
broken down paper is somewhat akin 
to that of Mr. Pulitzer. Like the 
World, the Tribune was far from pros- 
perous when Reid succeeded to its 
management, but under his regime 
its growth has been steady and most 
flattering, until today it is one of the 
great newspaper properties of the 
city. The Z7ribune is a substantial, 
conservative journal of strong politi- 
cal character. It avoids sensational- 
ism, is very well written, and gives 


much space to literary and musical 
matters, the drama and foreign cor- 
respondence. The 777bune,in a word, 
is a great all round newspaper. 

A journal similar in tone and con- 
servatism is the Vew York Times, but 
politically these two papers differ 


widely. The 7Z%mes has a consti- 
tuency of the highest order. It has 


recently made a very wise move by 
following theexample of the Hera/d in 
abandoning the two cent field and 
advancing its price to three—a move 
that augurs well for its present 
management. The Herald's two cent 
experiment probably cost it a million 
dollars—possibly more—and its pre- 
sent strength dates from its advance 
in price. If the management of the 
Times strengthens the paper as the 
Herald was strengthened, it will un- 
doubtedly have a much more pros- 
perous existence in the future than 




















it has enjoyed since the time of its 
sudden and unwarranted plunge from 
a four to a twocent basis—a plunge, 
by the way, that took with it the 
Herald and Tribune. The latter, how- 
ever, fortunately landed on the three 
cent level, where it rested and stands 
today. There are now but three two 
cent morning papers in the city—the 
Sun, the World, and the Recorder. The 
last is a new journal of much merit. 
A vast amount of money has been 
spent on it, the result of which is a 
circulation already large. The paper 
is in the hands of Mr. George 
Turner, who won a reputation on the 
World as a first rate newspaper man, 
and his excellent management of the 
Recorder fully sustains his prestige. 
The Recorder should be a success, 
and doubtless will be. It is grounded 
upon a sound idea, and the field is 
ample. 

The success of the Herald, and the 
advance in price of the Z7mes, sug- 
gest that possibly the Sw and 
World may join their neighbors 
in the three cent field. And why 
not? The policy of each is as 
broad and generous as that of 
any one of those that sell for a 
penny more. The Swz undoubt- 
edly has a clientage that for the 
most part it could hold, and it is 
probable that there would be little 
shrinkage in the circulation of the 
IVorld. Better paper, better print, 
larger type, or leaded type, and 
less undesirable advertising, 
would make each reasonably sure 
of holding its readers. Less ad- 
vertising and at better prices 
would be equally profitable to the 
publisher, and far more satisfac- 
tory to the public. On this plan, 
and on this plan alone, the four- 
teen and sixteen page dailies, to 
which readers object so strongly, 
may be reduced to a desirable 
size and yetcarry all the reading 
matter that the present unwieldy 
journal contains. It would per- 
haps be just as well for the reader 
to pay for his paper as that it 
should be paid for by the adver- 
tisers of the city. 

The successful morning papers 
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of New York are not confined to 
those of the English language. The 
Staats-Zeitung, founded in 1834, is a 
conspicuous example of what can be 
achieved here in German journalism. 
Its growth and development are asso- 
ciated with the name of Oswald 
Ottendorfer, who was’ born at 
Zwittau, Austria, in 1826, and came 
to the United States as a_ political 
refugee after the revolutionary move- 
ment of 1848. For thirty years he 
remained in active control of: the 
Staats-Zeitung, until recently forced 
by failing health to retire from actual 
management, leaving the business 
department in the hands of Mr. Her- 
mann Ridder. The editorial policy 
of the paper is directed by Mr. Paul 
Loeser, a native of Stuttgart, who 
has been connected with the Zeitung 
ever since Mr. Ottendorfer first be- 
came its proprietor. The Zeitung isa 
three cent journal of large circula- 
tion, and stands high among the pay- 
ing newspaper properties of the city. 
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The converse of what is true of 
morning journalism, as regards size 
and price, is true of evening jour- 
nalism. The substantial paper of 
the day is the morning issue. A 
small penny journal—bright, crisp, 
condensed—meets the popular taste 
for evening. The Lvening Sun, the 
Lvening World, and the Daily News 
are conspicuous examples of this 
class of journalism, and they are, 
moreover, conspicuous — successes. 
The Vews had the penny field to it- 
self for years, in which time it made 
- a large fortune for its owners, Mr. 
Benjamin Wood and Colonel William 
L. Brown. It was under the manage- 
ment of the latter that the wide cir- 


culation of the Mews was reached, 
and still continues, notwithstand- 


ing the fact that the Evening Sun 
and Lvening World each issue nearly 
or quite one hundred and fifty thous- 
and copies daily—great sales, indeed, 
as compared with those of the higher 
priced evening papers, the largest of 





which is not over thirty thou- 
sand, with the exception of 
the Lvening Telegram. The 
great number of copies of our 
| one cent evening papers sold, 
| and the fact that they can be 
produced at much less cost, 
make evening penny journal- 
ism profitable. 
| The TZelegram reduced its 
| price several years ago to one 
penny, but after a brief trial 
returned to two cents, aban- 
doning a field from which the 
| Evening World alone draws an 
| annual profit of a round hun- 


| dred thousand dollars. The 
Evening Sun and Daily News 


perhaps do equally well. The 

most successful of the higher 

priced evening papers, and the 

only one, in fact, that shows a 

very large balance at the end 

of the vear, isthe Zvening Post, 
_ which sells at three cents. The 
| Post was founded in 1801, and 
| was edited for many years by 
| William Cullen Bryant. It is 

a strong, conservative paper, 

and its age and character have 

brought remunerative adver- 
tising to its columns. The Com- 
mercial Advertiser, the oldest of the 
New York dailies, has been less fortu- 
nate in holding its circulation and ad- 
vertising patronage. It is probable 
that its management made a mistake 
when its price was reduced to two 
cents. But under the present regime 
it should do better, though, with the 
popular demand for penny evening 
papers, two cent evening journalism 
has not the most desirable field for 
its development. But in spite of 
this fact the Mail and Express, under 
the management of Colonel Elliott F. 
Shepard, its proprietor, has grown 
into a substantial success. This paper 
was run at a loss throughout Mr. 
Cyrus W. Field’s ownership, but 
since Mr. Shepard’s control began, 
with the ample financial backing 
that he gave it, it has grown steadily 
in circulation and has shown each 
year a larger advertising patronage. 
Mr. Shepard is an eccentric journal- 
ist, but one who has the merit of 
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being in at the finish. The public 
likes a marked personality, and this 


it finds in the editor and proprie- 
tor of the Wail and Express. Buta 
good strong journal, with plenty 
of news, well written, is the founda- 
tion of successful journalism. And 
it ison this theory that Mr.Shepard 
has won. He has surrounded him- 
self with good men, conspicuous 
among whom is his managing ed- 
itor, Mr. Foster Coates. The J/az/ 
and Express would doubtiess prove 
a much better property at three 
cents than at its present price. 
The readers who buy this paper, 
and other high priced evening 
papers, are those for the most 
part who would not hesitate ata 
penny more or less. The paper 
they want isthe paper they would 
purchase, irrespective of a trifling 
difference in price. 

The list of New York’s minor 
daily papers is by no means brief, 
containing as it does nearly thirty 
names. Of these the most numer- 
ous class consists of journals de- 
voted to various special lines of 
business. Foremost of all is the 
Journal of Commerce, which, 
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comparatively little known 
to the general reading public, is 
yet one of the oldest newspapers 
of the metropolis, and one that 
under the management of Mr. 
David M. Stone has maintained 
a high character and enjoyed 
great financial prosperity. The 
spheres of the Zaw /ournal and 
the Jewish News are shown by 
their titles, and there are also a 
couple of hotel papers and no 
less than eight or nine devoted 
to the stock market. Half a 
dozen foreign languages have 
their daily organ in this cosmo- 
politan city. The Morning Jour- 
nal and the Daily News issue 
separate German editions, and 
there are, besides the Staats Zeit- 
ung, three lesser dailies printed 
in the Teutonic tongue. There 
are two well established Italian 
newspapers, one French, one 
Spanish, one Bohemian, and one 
Welsh, this last bearing the 


euphonious title of HWlas Lidu. 
Some years ago the journalism of 
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the Celestial Empire was represent- 
ed in New York by a periodical whose 
contents were printed on rice paper 
in the quaint characters of the Orient, 





DESTINY. 


but after a brief existence the Chinese 
daily followed in the footsteps of 
many more ambitious ventures and 
suspended, 





DESTINY. 


I MEET her twice or thrice a week 
Upon the platform of the bleak 
And elevated station: 
She heeds me not, and plainly tries 
To keep cast down her wandering eyes 
In seemly meditation. 


She has a certain comeliness 





Easy to see 


hard to express— 


But none the less alluring ; 
It is a most ungracious fate 
That keeps us always separate— 
It’s almost past enduring! 


Did I not meet her frequently 
I might forget her; but you see 
My ill-luck must be in it, 
For though each knows the other’s face, 
We're seldom there beyond the space 
Of one provoking minute. 


I do not think she operates 
A typewriter, nor indicates 
The thorny path of learning 
To laggard feet of juveniles ; 
(But if she did, she’d coat the pills, 
If I’m at all discerning.) 


But wheresoever she may go 
I may not follow her, and so 
My dream is temporary ; 
For J at duty’s clarion call 
Must exiled seek the City Hall 
While she goes to South Ferry. 
Walter H. Hanway. 
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A BAHAMA INCIDENT. 


By William S. Lawrence. 


“HE staunch catboat Magic was 
standing slowly out through 
the narrow ship channel that joins 
Nassau harbor to the sea. Oneither 
hand the breakers rushed with 
terrific roar over the bar; but young 
Lloyd Verner, though of English 
birth, had passed the larger part of 
his life on the island, where his 
father was looked upon as the 
wealthiest man in the capital of the 
Bahamas, and the intricate passages 
of the channel were perfectly familiar 
to him, else he would hardly have 
intrusted the boat’s tiller to the 
small hands of Miss May Dorris, 
who, with her elder sister Nan, had 
left her New England home to spend 
the winter months in this most 
beautiful of resorts. 

With his cigarette between his 
fingers, young Verner, who was a 
somewhat heavy, good natured look- 
ing young fellow, attired in a suit 
half naval and altogether nautical, 
Was giving instructions to Miss May, 
as to steering, occasionally hauling 
aft or slacking the sheet, as the curv- 
ing of the channel or the slants of 
wind might require. 

Both May and Nan were admir- 
able types of our self possessed, 
bright eyed American girls. May 
was fair, Nan dark, with short, jetty 
black hair, inclined to curl at the 
ends, and parted on one side like a 
boy’s. The latter had thrown aside 
the yachting cap affected by the 
little colony of lady visitors to 
Nassau, who usually spent much of 
their time on the water; and, with 
an unread book lying on her lap, she 
was drinking in the beauty of the 
scene. 

The sky above them was scarcely 
less blue than the sparkling waves 


beyond the bar. Astern lay the 
white buildings, sharply outlined by 
the intense green of the slope, at 
whose base nestles the city of New 
Providence. Ahead stretched the 
heaving sea, flecked by sloops and 
schooners — conch and_ sponge 
gatherers, turtle catchers, and trad- 
ing vessels scattered here and there 
as far as the eye could reach; while 
in the offing a square rigger or two, 
together with a distant steamer, 
were faintly discernible. 

“And so, Mr. Verner, you think 
we American girls are rather deficient 
in energy and ‘pluck’ (I think you 
used that term), as compared with 
English girls?” suddenly observed 
Nan, breaking a sort of dreamy 
silence. 

This was in reference toa previous 
remark of the youth in question, 
who, I may say in passing, though a 
good fellow in the main, was not re- 
markable for an excessive amount of 
brilliancv. 

“Oh, I—I didn’t quite mean that, 
Miss Dorris, don’t you know,” re- 
turned Verner, rather awkwardly, 
“only—er—English girls go in more 
for out of door exercise—keep in 
trainin’ more, so when it comes to an 
—er—unexpected emergency, don’t 
you know—” 

“They are sure to be on hand,” 
laughed Nan, finishing the sentence 
for him. 

“T have heard of some courageous 
American girls, though,” chimed in 
May, with a mischievous glance at 
her sister. ‘In fact, I once knew one 
who pulled two miles in a dory to 
rescue a couple of children blown off 
shore in a tiny rowboat by a thunder 
squall, when the sea ran so high that 
the men folks hesitated about 
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launching the surf boat, owned by 
the hotel people at the beach where 
we—that is, I mean, where they were 
boarding.” 

Nan’s deepening color might have 
suggested to a more quick witted 
listener that she also was acquainted 
with the heroine of this adventure. 
But the elder girl made no response, 
and young Verner said, “Certainly, 
there are exceptional cases, of 
course,” and hastily changed the 
subject of conversation to some safer 
topic. 

The little party were bound on a 
shell gathering errand. Along the 
scattered keys, from Hog Island to 
Silver Point, the treasures of the sea, 
in the shape of shells and marine 
curiosities of different sorts, abound 
in wonderful variety. 

Guided into an inlet of one of 
those low lying coral inlets, the 


Magic, with down rattling sail, glid- 
ed across a deep basin of water, of 
the clearest and most vivid green 
imaginable. 

Leaning over the side of the boat, 


Nan and May uttered exclamations 
of delight. Though there were at 
least five fathoms of water under the 
keel, every object on the white 
bottom seemed almost within reach. 
There were all kinds of brilliant hued 
shells, from the pink lipped conch, 
which often secretes a pearl of the 
same hue, to the rainbow tinted ray, 
Venus’s combs, and Triton’s horns, 
together with hundreds of others, 
for which I have no name. A very 
paradise for the conchologist are 
these same Bahama Keys, and the 
two Dorris girls, during their stay at 
New Providence, had become enthu- 
siastic collectors of the beautiful 
specimens so plentiful along the 
neighboring shores. 

On the beach the girls found empty 
shells in abundance, and the wicker 
panniers they had brought with them 
were soon overflowing. 

It was long past the hour of noon 
when the Magic again got under way 
for town. Thé breeze had freshened 
sensibly since morning, and the cat- 
boat, heeling weli over, was again 
headed for the entrance to the ship 
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channel, young Verner himself being 
at the helm. 

Now, if Lloyd prided himself on 
any one particular point, it was with 
regard to his proficiency in boat 
sailing. 

“It’s just as easy for a fellow to 
steer with his feet as with his hands, 
don’t you know, Miss Dorris,” he 
was saying, as he stood erect in the 
stern with the tiller between his 
ankles. 

“ But the wind is not at all steady ; 
a sailor, I think, would call it 
‘flawy,’” observed Nan, looking 
rather anxiously at the windward 
horizon. “And if the boom should 
happen to jibe suddenly—” 

“Not a possibility of such a thing,” 
confidently interrupted the young 
commander, who, with his eyes fixed 
steadfastly on the southern end of 
the breaking bar, was rolling an un- 
lighted cigarette between his fingers 
to show how easy it was to do two 
things at once. ‘ Down here we get 
the reg’lar northeast trade that 
hardly varies a point from one week’s 
end to the other. I can keep the 
boat as steady as a church, without 
the slightest difficulty.” 

The sheet was well out, and the 
Magic running free. Yet hardly had 
young Verner’s confident assertion 
left his lips when the strong breeze 
slackened perceptibly, and then, be- 
fore the ominous slat of the leech of 
the broad mainsail could be heeded 
by the Magic’s master, the boom flew 
over, sweeping young Verner along 
with it. 

“Quick, May! Stand ready with 
the boathook !”” exclaimed Nan, who 
seemed to take in the situation ata 
glance, 

As her sister seized the implement 
from the boat’s bottom, Nan, put- 
ting the tiller hard down and gather- 
ing in the slackening sheet as the 
boat flew up into the wind, stood 
upright on the circular seat. She 
saw young Verner, incumbered with 
a reefing jacket, knitted jersey, and 
and heavy lace boots, struggling in 
the water quite a little distance 
astern and to leeward. 

Putting the Magic on the other 
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tack, Nan, bareheaded and _ with 
compressed lips, steered directly for 
the young Englishman, while May 
stood in the bow, boathook in hand. 
But a more terrible danger than that 
of drowning presented itself a mo- 
ment later. 

Cleaving the surface of the water 
with inconceivable swiftness, and 
headed straight for Verner, was the 
triangular dorsal fin of a man eating 
shark, who seemed to be fully twenty 
feet in length. 

Glancing over his shoulder towards 
the monster, Lloyd Verner’s self pos- 
session fled. 

“Save me! Oh, 
shouted, hoarsely. 

Only the week before an enormous 
man eating shark had been captured 
and brought to town by some native 
fishermen, and the stomach, when 
opened, displayed among its con- 
tents ahuman skull, some fragments 
of a coat sleeve, and a metal tobacco 
box. The remembrance of this 
ghastly sight flashed across young 
Verner’s mental vision. No wonder 


save me!” he 


that he cried out in anguish. To 
drown is one thing, to be gobbled up 
by a shark quite another and a more 
shocking fate. 

Nan saw the threatened danger, 
and though her cheek took onan ad- 
ditional pallor, she did not lose her 


self possession. Guiding the boat’s 
head in such a way that it came be- 
tween the shark and its intended 
prey, she called to May to stand 
ready. But as the boat intercepted 
the vision of the man eater, he turned 
his cruel head upward, and with a 
peculiar motion of his immense body, 
dived under the keel of the light 
draft boat. 

Quicker than thought, May, whose 
slight form was quivering with ex- 
citement, thrust the boathook down- 
ward, and its pointed spike entered 
the shark’s eye. A prodigious flurry 
ensued, and the slender pole was 
wrenched from the young girl’s grasp. 

“May, quick! This way!” 

Pushing the tiller hard down, Nan 
had brought the boat alongside Ver- 
ner, who, throwing up his- hands 
‘with a despairing cry, was sinking 
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beneath the surface of the sea. With 
one convulsive clutch Nan seized his 
hair, and, exerting a strength born 
of the emergency itself, she raised 
the head of the drowning youth above 
the water. 

Flying to her assistance, May 
Dorris seized young Verner’s collar 
with her slender fingers, and _be- 
tween them the two managed some- 
how to drag a hundred and fifty 
pounds of sturdy young manhood 
over the rail. 

“Face down, May,” said Nan, try- 
ing vainly to repress the tremor in 
her voice, as she pushed the tiller 
hard up and suffered the boat to fall 
off. Then Nan headed the boat for 
the ship channel, and the Magic soon 
reached the calmer expanse of the 
beautiful harbor. 

Lloyd Verner, like most of his 
race, was by no means demonstrative 
of his emotions. 

“T’m afraid I acted like a coward, 
singin’ out for help the way I did,” 
he said, as, having resumed the tiller, 
he glanced at the two girls, who 
looked very pale, yet collected, as 
the reaction after such an exciting 
scene came on. 

“ Why, no,” said Nan, with an in- 
voluntary shudder ; “I think it was 
perfectly natural, under the circum- 
stances.” 

Young Verner cleared his throat. 
He was evidently not a little embar- 
rassed to frame his thoughts into 
words suitable to the occasion. 

“T b’leeve,” he said, awkwardly, 
“JT made a sort of slurring remark 
this mornin’ which reflected on the 
pluck of American girls. I—TI take 
it all back! I owe my life to you 
two, only I don’t quite know just the 
proper way of puttin’ it, don’t you 
see? But there’s this much I do 
want to say,” exclaimed young Ver- 
ner, pushing his wet hair a little 
further out of his eyes with an ener- 
getic movement, “there ain’t an 
English girl in the whole British is- 
lands that would have done what 
you two have today; and I'd like to 
see the man that would try to deny 
it, that’s all!” 

Thus it was that Nan and May 
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Dorris became heroines in the eyes 
of the people of Nassau during their 
remaining stay. And wealthy Mr. 
Verner was overwhelmed with sur- 
prise when gently but firmly the two 
young girls refused the valuable 
gift he had contemplated presenting 
to each before they returned to their 
New England home. 

“It’s only a reward of merit,” 
urged Verner, Senior. 
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“ Merit is its own reward,” laughed 
Nan. “We American girls are inde- 
pendent, and don't like to be paid 
for doing our duty.” 

But Lloyd Verner now never boasts 
of the superiority of English girls 
over the rest of feminine humanity 
in general and their American sisters 
in particular. “ Yankee girls beat the 
world, don’t you know!” he says, 
And perhaps he is right. 
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THE room is ablaze with countless lights, 
The faces catch the glow; 

Like the song of hidden water sprites 
The rhythmic waltz strains flow. 

And Iam one of a dozen men 
Who bow before your throne. 

Ah, Rosalie, 1 remember when 


I was the only one. 


Last summer I was the only one 
Who waited for your smile— 

When we rowed about the lake alone, 
And tramped for many a mile. 

Then there were dozens of girls around 
As fair as they could be, — 

Yet in my eyes you were always found 
The only one for me. 


Now, when I ask for a single dance 
You hand to me your card— 

Ah, sweet indeed is that smile and glance 
But fate is very hard ; 

For every dance on your card is gone-- 
There’s not an empty line, 

And acertain “ F ” has five alone—- 


What! 


Are those dances mine ? 
flavel Scott Mines. 

















HEIRS TO EUROPEAN THRONES. 


By Richard H. Titherington. 


HERE may come 
a time when the 
institution of 
monarchy will 
become extinct, 
but that time 
shows no signs 
of an immediate 
approach. Most, 
if not all, of the 
heirs to the nu- 
merous thrones 

of the old world could no doubt guar- 
antee themselves against revolutions 
—if any such system of insurance were 
in Operation—at a very moderate 
premium. Men have been generally 
agreed for ages that of the three 
chief forms of government—demo- 
cracy, oligarchy, monarchy — the 
former is at least theoretically the 
best. There have, too, been abun- 
dant examples, in almost all periods 
of the world’s history, of republican 
polities in successful operation, And 
yet other nations have displayed a 
strange tendency to cling to other 
systems. In some cases this has no 
doubt been due to inability to shake 
off the grasp of a military tyranny. 
In some cases it may have been 
caused by a romantic attachment to 
the ancient doctrine of the divine 
right of kings. But the feeling 
which, more than any other, contri- 
butes to the present political stability 
of the leading countries of Europe, 
is that expressed long ago in Pope’s 
lines : 








For forms of government let fools contest ; 
Whate’er is best administered is best. 
That is probably the strongest 
argument that Pope’s countrymen of 
today can use to justify their adher- 
ence to the British governmental sys- 
Cumbrous, 


tem. antiquated, and 





utterly illogical as it is, its perform- 
ance of the main functions of author- 
ity is certainly effective and satisfac- 
tory. Nowhere else are the lives, 
property,andrights of individuals bet- 
ter protected. The administration of 
justice and the maintenance of civil 
and religious liberty are as thorough 
and impartial as they are anywhere. 
If compelled to choose between mon- 
archical England and republican Chili 
for his place of residence, even the 
most enthusiastic democrat would 
probably select the former. 


PRINCE ALBERT VICTOR OF WALES—HEIR PRES- 
UMPTIVE TO THE BRITISH THRONE. 
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There is some truth in the state- 
ment that the British throne owes 
its strength to its weakness. As 
everybody knows, it has to a large 
extent ceased to be a political power, 
and become merely a social institu- 
tion. For that reason it does not 
excite the hostility of the reformers 
who are venturing to demand the 
abolition of that oligarchical survi- 


val, the House of Lords. England 
may be, and indeed already is, 
practically a democracy, with the 


entire political power centered in an 
omnipotent chamber of deputies, but 
she is tolerably certain to retain her 
monarchical figurehead for a long 
time to come. 

Unless he should die before his 
mother, the Prince of Wales will suc- 
ceed her as the titular head of the 


ALBERT EDWARD, PRINCE OF WALES—HEIR APPARENT TO THE 


BRITISH THRONE. 
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most colossal empire the world ever 
saw, which covers one sixth of the 
land surtace of the globe, and in- 
cludes among its heterogeneous 
subjects nearly one quarter of the 
entire human race. He will there- 
after be known by the style and title 
of His Majesty Albert Edward, by 
the grace of God, of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and _ Ire- 
land, King, Defender of the Faith, 
and Emperor of India, besides a list 
of such subordinate appellations as 
Duke of Lancaster, Knight of the 
Garter, and so forth almost ad “Zbitum. 
He will come into possession of all the 
royal palaces, the crown jewels, the 
royal yacht, and all the magnificent 
perquisites of the British throne. He 
will receive from the treasury of a 
rich and generous nation some two 
million dollars a year for 
his personai and house- 
hold expenses. He will 
doubtless inherit a con- 
siderable share of the ac- 
cumulated private pro- 
perty of his mother, who 
during a long and frugal 
life is said to have salted 
away four or five millions 
sterling. 

The gentleman who 
has this brilliant pros- 
pect before him was born 
at Buckingham Palace 
on the 9th of November, 
1841, and recently cele- 
brated his fiftieth birth- 
day. Only once pre- 
viously in the history of 
England, it may be not- 
ed, has a Prince of Wales 
lived for half a century 
before ascending the 
throne. From his mother 
he inherited the blood 
of the Hanoverian elec- 
tors who, in the person 
of George I, came over to 
rule England in 17143 
from hisfather, that of an 
equally ancient Gueiph 
family, the princes of 
Saxe-Coburg-Gotha. 
The range of his experi- 
ence has been a varied 
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one. In his early days he studied at 
Oxford and at Cambridge,spent three 
months at the Curragh, the great Irish 
camp, and traveled all over Europe. 
In 1860 he visited Canada, and, at 
the express invitation of President 
Buchanan, the tour was extended to 
the United States. It is hardly 
necessary to add that in this great 
republic a real live prince was receiv- 
ed with open arms. On the roth of 
March, 1863, he was married to 
Alexandra Caroline Marie Charlotte 
Louise Julia, eldest daughter of the 
King of Denmark. In November, 
1871, he was brought to death’s door 
by a severe attack of typhoid fever. 
The national svmpathy with him in 
the time of danger, and jubilation 
at his recovery, were really re- 
markable expressions of the loyalty 
of the English people to their reign- 
ing house. His later life has been 
somewhat uneventful, its chief inci- 
dent being his visit to India in 1876. 

The Prince of Wales is far from 
being an immaculate personage, but 
there is much that may be said to his 
credit. The fact that he undoubtedly 
enjoys a tremendous personal popu- 
larity among his countrymen may in 
itself be counted as the performance 
of an important function of royalty. 
He gives a large share of his time to 
public duties of ail sorts—holding 
levees, opening institutions and ex- 
hibitions, reviewing troops, laying 
foundation stones, and the _ like. 
Various beneficent movements have 
had his active help. He is always 
punctual and gracious. Not all of 
his amusements, perhaps, are highly 
creditable—a prince should not carry 
baccarat counters as part of his 
traveling outfit—but his interest in 
music, art, literature, and science is 
genuine. He is araiser of horses and 
cattle, fond of outdoor sport, Com- 
modore of the Royal Yacht Squadron, 
and Grand Master of the English 
Freemasons. 

The Prince of Wales’s London 
residence is Marlborough House, 
immediately opposite St. James’s Pal- 
ace. Besides this he owns Sandring- 
ham, in Norfolk, and Abergeldie, on 
the Scotch river Dee, not far from 











CROWN PRINCE FREDERICK—HEIR TO THE DAN- 
ISH THRONE, 


the Queen’s country house at Bal- 
moral. He has five living children, 
the eldest of whom is Albert Victor 
Christian Edward, born on the 8th 
of January, 1864. This young prince, 
popularly known by the somewhat 
disrespectful sobriquet of ‘ Collars 
and Cuffs,” will one day, in the 
natural course of events, succeed to 
the Englishthrone. After acquiring 
the rudiments of education from a 
private tutor, he and his brother 
George, seventeen months his junior, 
spent some time as cadets on board 
the training ship Britannia at Dart- 
mouth, and then cruised around the 


‘world onthe Bacchante. An account 


of the voyage, nominally, at least, 
written by the two princes, was pub- 
lished shortly after their return. 
Albert Victor next went to Trinity 
College, Cambridge, spent a short 
time at the university of Heidelberg, 
and then entered the army. He is 
now serving with the Tenth Hussars 
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GRAND DUKE NICHOLAS, CZAREVITCH OF RUSSIA. 


at the Curragh Camp. He has already 
taken some part in public life, having 
taken his seat in the House of Lords 
with the title, conferred upon him by 
the Queen, of the Duke of Clarence 
and Avondale, and having replaced 
his father at a variety of ornamental 
occasions. He has not, however, as 
yet succeeded in producing much 
impression of intellectual power. The 
announcement has just been made of 
his engagement to Princess Victoria 
Mary, the only daughter of the Duke 
of Teck. The young princess, who 
may thus become Queen of England, 
was born on the 6th of May, 1867, 
and is a somewhat distant cousin to 
her prospective bridegroom. Her 


mother, the Duchess of Teck, is a 
sister of Queen Victoria’s cousin, 
the Duke of Cambridge, and a grand- 
daughter of George III. 

The throne of little Denmark, with 
her fifteen thousand square miles of 
territory and her population of two 
millions, is not, of course, in material 
consequence, comparable to those of 
greater nations. There was a time 
when she was one of the most power: 
ful countries of northern Europe. 
Her kings have ruled over England, 
Sweden, and Norway. Norway had 
indeed been hers for nine centuries 
when it was taken from her in 1815, 
when the map of Europe was reorgan- 
ized after the expulsion of Napoleon, 
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CROWN PRINCE FREDERICK’ WILLIAM—HEIR TO THE GERMAN THRONE. 


Since then her two southernmost 
provinces, the duchies of Schleswig 
and Holstein, have been absorbed by 
greedy Prussia. 

Her reigning family, which is of 
German origin, tracing its descent 
through the old dukes of Schleswig- 
Holstein, owes its chief present in- 
terest and importance to its connec- 
tions with other royal houses. In 
that respect it is certainly remark- 
able. Of the six children of Christian 
IX, his eldest daughter is the wife of 
the English heirapparent ; his second 
son is King of the Greeks ; his second 
daughter, Dagmar, is the wife of the 


Czar of Russia. Prince Waldemar, 
his youngest son, who is married to 
an Orleanist princess, the daugliter 
of the Duc de Chartres, was elected 
Prince of Bulgaria in 1886, but— 


perhaps not unwisely—declined to’ 


accept the somewhat precarious 
throne of the little state. Thyra, the 
Danish king’s youngest daughter, 
married the Duke of Cumberland, 
who is Queen Victoria’s cousin and 
George III’s great-grandson. 

The remaining member of the 
family is Frederick, Prince Royal 
and heir to the Danish throne. He 
is a man of forty eight, who was 














CROWN PRINCE GUSTAVUS—HEIR TO THE 
SWEDISH THRONE. 


married in 1869 to Princess Louise, 
a niece of the King of Sweden, and 
has a family of five sons and two 
daughters. His eldest son, the heir 
presumptive to the crown, is Prince 
Christian, who is now twenty one 
years of age. 

If any crowned head rests uneasily 
it is probably the one that bears the 
diadem of Holy Russia. The history 
of the house of Romanoff, since its 
elevation to the imperial throne in 
1613, has been full of tragedies. It 
has at the same time witnessed a 
steady and immense expansion of the 
power and territory of the huge em- 
pire that is now at once an enigma 
and a menace tothe rest of Europe. 
The destiny of Russia is one of the 
great problems of the future. Her 
avowed hostility to the influences of 
civilization, her scornful contempt 
for the great principles of human 
liberty, her vast command of naked 
force, make her a mighty and mys- 
terious figure among nations. The 
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twentieth century may see Europe 
overrun by her armed millions. It 
may see her strength eaten out by 
the smoldering fires of internal dis- 
content. It may bring a carnival of 
blood in the struggle between mili- 
tary autocracy and an anarchistic 
movement born of despair, or it may 
—and we hope against hope that it 
will—lead gradually toward a newer 
and better order of things. 

In the evolution of these tremen- 
dous problems a very important part 
may be played by the slender, dark 
haired youth whose portrait is printed 
on page 400. The Grand Duke 
Nicholas, who as heir to the crown 
bears the title of Czarevitch, will 
probably one day succeed to the 
throne that his father, Alexander IIT, 
has occupied since Alexander II 
perished by the bomb of an assassin 
in March, 1881. He was born in 
1868, educated after the customary 
manner of princes, and did little to 
attract the eyes of the world up toa 
year ago, when, accompanied by 
Prince George of Greece, he under- 
took an Eastern tour that was notable 
in more ways than one. Landing at 
Bombay on the 23rd of December, 


ARCHDUKE KARL LUDWIG—HEIR TO THE 
AUSTRIAN THRONE. 






























1890, he traveled all over India and 
Ceylon, and was received with the 
most elaborate honors by the British 
officials and the native princes of the 
great peninsula. The journey was 
interpreted by some _ political ob- 
servers as a proof, by others as a 
disproof, of the supposed Russian 
designs upon India. Continuing his 
eastward way, the Czarevitch met 
with a sensational incident at Otsu, 
in Japan, where a native policeman 
made a murderous attack upon him 
which might have been successful 
but for the intervention of Prince 
George. As it was he escaped with 
a slight wound. It was strenuously 
denied that the assault originated 
from political motives, but neverthe- 
less it is highly possible that the 
would-be assassin was influenced by 
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THE PRINCE OF NAPLES—HEIR TO THE ITALIAN 
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THRONE. 


the hatred of Russian aggression 
that has arisen in the peoples of 
eastern Asia. 

Four or five years ago a photograph 
that had a wide circulation in and 
out of Germany, under the title of 
“ Hohenzollern Gliick,”’ showed four 
generations of the imperial family — 
the nonagenarian emperor, William 
I; his son Frederick, still in the 
prime of handsome manhood ; his 
grandson, the young Prince William, 
and his infant great-grandson, Prince 
Wiiliam’s firstborn. A few months 
later a great change had taken place. 
“Hohenzollern Luck” had been 
shattered by the heavy hand of death. 
William I and Frederick III had 
passed away. The young prince was 
now the Kaiser, and his infant son 
was Crown Prince Frederick William, 
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THE ROYAL FAMILY OF PORTUGAL. 


the next in succession to the throne 
of the empire founded twenty vears 
ago, in the hour of victory over the 
ancient foe of Germany. 

It was in February, 1881, that 
William II was married to Princess 
Victoria of Schleswig-Holstein, 
whose family is coilaterally reiated 
to the royal house of Denmark, The 
pretty little Marmorpalais at Pots- 
dam was assigned to the young 
couple as a summer residence, while 
their winters were spent in a wing of 


the imperial Schloss at Berlin. Little 
Frederick William was born in 1882, 
and almost every subsequent year 
has brought its newborn princeling. 
There are six of them now — bright 
faced, healthy lads, who are being 
trained according to the Spartan 
traditions of the Hohenzollerns. At 
six oclock, summer and_ winter, 
they are up and into their cold 
baths; then they file in to break- 
fast with their father, saluting 
him in military fashion as_ they 
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enter. The elder of them have 
private tutors ; the Crown Prince, it 
is understood, is soon to be sent to 
the great army school at Lichterfelde. 
Later he will probably matriculate at 
the university of Bonn, as his father 
did. William is first and last a 
soldier, and evidently thinks that a 
military training will best fit his son 
to succeed him as “ warlord” of the 
great German military machine. 

A sad contrast to the sturdy 
strength of the Hohenzollern stock 
is presented by the dynasty that was 
long its rival for the primacy of 
Germany —the great Austrian house 
of Hapsburg. Originally coming 
from Switzerland, where, in the 
canton of Aargau, still stands the 
ruined castle that was their stamm- 
haus, the Hapsburgs have ruled in 
Vienna since the thirteenth century. 
Their recent history has been one of 
little else than disaster and disgrace. 
Francis Joseph, who ascended the 
throne resigned by his uncle Ferdi- 
nand in 1848, amid the throes of 
popular revolution, has seen his 
armies defeated by those of France, 


Italy, and Prussia. The provinces of 
Lombardy and Venetia have been 
wrested from him, his brother Max- 
imilian met a tragic fate in Mexico, 
and his only son died a shameful 
death by his own hand. The suicide 
of Rudolph, the Crown Prince, which 


took place in 1889, under circum- 
stances hardly necessary to recount, 
left the Emperor’s brother, the Arch- 
duke Karl Ludwig, heir to the im- 
perial crown. 
Born in 1833, Karl Ludwig is only 
three years younger than the 
Emperor. In early life he filled 
several important offices with credit. 
As Governor of the Tyrol he displayed 
a good deal of administrative ability, 
and won a general popularity. But 
the death of his young wife, Mar- 
garetha of Saxony, was a blow that 
developed the dark strain of melan- 
choly innate in his character. For 
months he was on the verge of in- 
Sanity, and when his personal sorrow 
was followed by the successive dis- 
asters of the Austrian wars, he with- 
drew from public life and immured 
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himself in a gloomy seclusion. But 
for the Emperor’s dissuasion he 
would have entered a monastery. 
Gradually, however, he emerged from 
retirement. He took a second wife 
— Princess Annunciata, of the dis- 
possessed royal family of Naples; 
and when she too died he married 
forathird time. His present wife 
is Maria Theresa, of the Portuguese 
house of Braganza. His residence in 
Vienna is now one of the social and 
literary centers of the Austrian 
capital, but it is said that no reference 
to any political subject is permitted 
there. The Archduke is a man of 
refinement, who takes an active in- 
terest in art and science, and whose 
large wealth is always at the com- 
mand of charitable movements. But 
he cares nothing for public affairs, 
dislikes democratic ideas, and is al- 
together out of sympathy with 
modern politics. Should he outlive 
his brother, Francis Joseph, he will 
be a strange figure to stand at the 
head of the Austrian empire. 

Next in succession to the throne is 
the Archduke Francis, the son of Karl 
Ludwig by his second wife, born in 
1863. 

To the misfortunes of the Haps- 
burgs a gloomy parallel may —be 
found in the woes of the Wittels- 
bachs, a family connected with them 
by the ties of frequent intermarriage. 
The Wittelsbachs have ruled Bavaria 
as electors since the twelfth century, 
and as kings since Napoleon raised 
them to royal rank. Their long line, 
too, has sunk into the mire of degen- 
eracy and insanity. Ludwig II, no- 
toriously crazy, drowned himself in 
the Starnberg lake in June, 1886, and 
was succeeded by his brother Otto, 
a madman who has to be kept in 
close confinement. With these two 
the direct line ends. The royal 
functions are exercised by Prince 
Luitpold, the mad ‘king’s uncle, who 
is also the heir to the throne. Next 
to him stands his son Ludwig, born 
in 1845, who married an Austrian 
archduchess and has four sons, the 
eldest of whom, born in 1869, is 
Prince Rupert. 

Umberto, the second king of a re- 
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united and regenerated Italy, has 
only one child—Victor Emmanuel, 
Prince of Naples. To this youth, 
who is now in his twenty third year, 
may descend the leadership of a 
nation that has during recent years 
developed its army and navy more 
rapidly than any other. He has too 
recently emerged from tutelage to 
have made, as yet, any very decided 
impression upon his contemporaries. 
His education—classical, scientific, 
and military—has been thorough, 
and he has recently traveled much. 
In July last, during a visit to Eng- 
land, he was greeted by the muni- 
cipal magnates of London and the 
college dons of Oxford, and was de- 
corated by the Queen with the Order 
of the Garter. 

The King of the Greeks has al- 
ready been mentioned as a prince of 
the Danish blood, raised to the 
throne of Hellas by a popular vote in 
1863. His queen, Olga, was a Russian 
grand duchess, first cousin to the 
present Czar. He has no lack of 
direct descendants. His heir, Prince 


Constantine, is the eldest of seven 


children, and has a son George, born 
in 1890, the offspring of a marriage 
with Sophia, third sister of the Kaiser 
William. 

Compared with those of some 
other nations, the royal famiiy of 
Sweden is a mere thing of yesterday. 
It was founded by Bernadotte, the 
son of a country lawyer in France, 
who enlisted as a private in the 
armies of his country, fought his way 
to fame as one of Napoleon’s 
marshals, and in 1810 was designated 
by the Swedish diet as heir to the 
throne. He succeeded in 1818, and 
the present king, Oscar II, is his 
grandson. 

Oscar II married Princess Sophia 
of the mediatized duchy of Nassau, 
and has four sons, the eldest of whom 
is the Prince Royal Gustavus. His 
portrait on page 4o2 has a martial 
appearance partially due to _ his 
elaborately decorative uniform. In 
civilian garb he is a mild mannered 
gentleman, short sighted, and youth- 
ful looking for his years, which num- 
ber thirty three. He married Vic- 
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toria, daughter of the Grand Duke 
of Baden, and cousin to the Kaiser, 
in 1881, and has three sons. 

Whether Belgium will ultimately 
be swallowed by Germany, or will 
ever again be united to France as 
she was under Napoleon, it is im- 
possible to foretell. More probable 
than either of these, perhaps, is the 
prophecy that Europe will preserve 
her independence, as a buffer be- 
tween her great and hostile neighbors. 
She has been, as it were, the ward of 
the great powers, whose representa- 
tives, at a conference held in London 
in 1831, established the Belgian 
kingdom on its present footing and 
called Leopold of Saxe-Coburg to 
the throne. His son, Leopold II, is 
the reigning monarch, and as he has 
no son the heir to the crown is his 
brother, Philip, Count of Flanders. 

The remaining European king- 
doms, besides the minor states of 
Germany and the Balkan peninsula, 
are Spain, Portugal, and the Nether- 
lands. Two of these are now ruled, 
in name, by children. If little Alfonso 
XIII should die before he is old 
enough to have a direct heir, he 
would presumably be succeeded by 
his sister, the Infanta Maria de las 
Mercedes, unless the Carlists, the 
republicans, or some other of the 
numerous discordant factions of 
Spain should manage to upset the 
established order of things. A dis- 
puted succession, it must be remem- 
bered, is by no means an unpreced- 
ented event in Spanish history. 

Wilhelmina, the eleven year old 
Queen of the Netherlands, is the 
present representative of the historic 
house of Orange, whose connection 
with Holland dates from William the 
Silent, first stadtholder of the Dutch 
republic, She was the child of her 
father’s old age, for William III was 
almost sixty two when he married 
her mother, Princess Emma of Wal- 
deck, a girl of twenty. He had two 
sons by a former marriage, the elder 
of whom was Prince George of 
Orange, a brainless and dissipated 
youth, known by the familiar nick- 
name of “Citrons” on the Paris 
boulevards. As both he and _ his 
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brother died before their father, 
little Wilhelmina became queen on 
the death of William III in 1890. 
Should she die without issue, the 
succession would presumably, with 
the consent of the states general, 
pass to her cousin, Prince Charles of 
Saxe-Weimar. 

His future responsibilities have 
not yet begun to burden the heir to 
the throne of Portugal. The youth- 
ful scion of a long line of Braganzas 
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is a bright little four year old. It 
will be seen from the group on page 
404, in which he stands beside his 
mother and his infant brother, that 
Crown Prince Louis Philippe has 
not vet been promoted to the dignity 
of those bifurcated garments that 
mark the advent of boyhood. His 
mother was Princess Amelie of the 
dethroned Orleans family befcre she 
married Charles I of Portugal five 
years ago. 
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I. 


WHO will buy a sonnet sweet, 
Rondeau bright, or virelay ? 
Who will purchase verses neat ? 
Hasten, lovers, while ye may. 
Come and scan my tender ware 
Writ by me for Phyilis’ eyes— 
Praising Phyllis, slender, fair; 
Lauding Phyllis to the skies. 
When to sing them would I fain, 
Longing thus to charm her ear, 
Turning from me in disdain, 
Flouting Phyllis would not hear. 


ITI. 


if. 


So do I, in vengeful mood, 
On the market fling my song; 
Short on maids who would be wooed— 
Still on verses I am long. 
Swains enamored, won’t you try 
Distichs to your languid fair ? 
Whether blue or brown her eye— 
What the color of her hair— 
Change the praises as you may, 
Still the rhythm flows along. 
Must I give my wares away ? 
Can’t I sell them for a song? 


Lovers ye, who scorn my rhymes, 
Let me learn your wooing rule. 
Am I far behind the times ? 
Must I go again to school? 
Gone, you say, the golden days, 
When in verse sweet love was told ? 
Maids are won in other ways— 
These are days of naught but gold! 
Hear I your replies aright ? 
I will drop my rhyming neat, 
And instead, to her indite 
Copies of my balance sheet. 


James King Duffy. 





HOME AND HOME LIFE OF CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW. 


By Mattie Sheridan. 


OW well known and how popu- 
lar a figure in public life is 
Mr, Chauncey M. Depew, it is un- 
necessary to state. All Americans 
know him as he is upon the platform, 
at the banquet table, or in the rail- 
road office. Their interest follows 
him to his home, and it is the pur- 
pose of this article to admit them 
thither with him, and let them see 
the surroundings amid which his 
home life is spent. 

There are few men who could 
better afford to live in a glass house, 
even under the strong light of public 
observation—that inevitable penalty 
of popularity. There are, too, few 
of those.that have become factors in 
public affairs in whom devotion to 
home and home life is so fully de- 
veloped. Those who have known 
Mr. Depew at his desk or on the 
rostrum have but half known him. 

His immediate family consists 
only of wife and son, but besides 
these there are three other inmates 
of his house—Mrs. Depew’s mother, 
Mrs. William Ogden Hegeman, and 
her two young grandchildren, the 
orphaned daughters of Mrs. De- 
pew’s brother. Mrs. Depew is a 
lady who does not shine only by the 
reflected light of her husband. She 
has unusual strength of intellect and 
character. She has culture without 
pedantry, virtue without sanctimoni- 
ousness, force of character without 
aggression, and a broad and practi- 
cal charity. It is no disparagement 
to Mr. Depew to say that with 
another wife he would have been 
another and a less famous man. 
Mrs. Depew is literally his other half 
—he himself dectares her to be his 
“better half.” Hers is the brain 
that maps out the routine of his day, 


hers the hand that replies to the 
countless social invitations that in- 
undate him, hers the verdict that de- 
cides on acceptance or regret, hers 
the voice that calls a halt and is 
heeded when tired nature has been 
crying out unheard. 

A most important member of the 
House of Depew is the son and heir 
apparent, Chauncey Mitchell Depew, 
Junior. He is the only child, and is 
now twelve years old. He is nearly 
as tall as his mother, however, and 
bids fair to overtop his father in time. 
Until this winter he has been edu- 
cated entirely at home with his little 
girl cousins. Now he is to be sent 
to school. He is already a capital 
French and German scholar, speak- 
ing both languages as fluently as 
English, a gift inherited from his 
mother. He is peculiarly thought- 
ful, though very appreciative of fun 
and humor, as his father’s son should 
be. While he is boyish and not a 
bit of a prig, he would rather see a fa- 
mous picture than a Christmas pan- 
tomime, and rather read a speech of 
Gladstone’s than a fairy story. Few 
politicians could give him points on 
the political situation. He is a: de- 
voted reader of the newspapers, and 
has very decided preferences and 
opinions. His love for, and admira- 
tion of his father amount almost to 
idolatry. His greatest privilege is 
to hear Mr. Depew speak, and when- 
ever it is at all possible he is present. 
Mr. Depew’s heart strings are knot- 
ted very tightly about this slender 
lad ; the two are real comrades. 

Mr. Depew’s day begins early 
He has lived strictly up to the latter 
half, at least, of the rule supposed to 
insure health, wealth, and wisdom. 
He breakfasts in the company of 
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CHAUNCEY 


a_ pleasant, 


Chauncey II. It is 
leisurely meal, and almost invariably 


the dining room becomes an 
audience chamber during its pro- 
gress. Friends who despair of see- 
ing Mr. Depew at other times, capit- 
alists who must see him, “cranks” 
who should not, and the ubiquitous 
reporter—some or all of these put in 
an appearance every day before he 
has sipped his matutinal cup of 
coffee. Many of them he sees; and 
between these inflictions he reads his 
paper, looks through his mail and 
talks with his boy. Mr. Depew’s 
private mail is said to be the largest 
received by any individual in New 
York—the-letters that reach him at 








M. DEPEW. 


his house sometimes running into the 
hundreds a day. Of course he can- 
not read them all, far less answer 
them, and it is in this emergency 
that Mrs. Depew displays some of 
her executive ability as well as a 
patience that passes words. She 
reads them all, unless it be some 
very evidently idiotic or impractic- 
able letter; many she answers, and 
others are set aside to be submitted 
to her husband. 

Mr. Depew’s residence stands amid 
the houses of many millionaires— 
John D. Rockefeller, Henry M. Alex- 
ander, Henry M. Flagler, and Caivin 
S. Brice being within a_ stone’s 
throw. It isa handsome, substantial 
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mansion of red brick 
and brown stone, and it 
has that infrequent 
luxury,a hall in the cen- 
ter of the house. This 
hall is a notable one. 
It is of ample propor- 
tions, and its broad, 
winding staircase of 
dark carved oak, its sen- 
tinels in armor, its rich 
tapestry hangings, its | 
costly rugs and its | 
quaint carved chairs | 
make it remarkably | 

| 

| 





picturesque and even 
imposing. To the left 
is the reception room, 
as largeas many a salon, 
and very attractive, 
with its walls of blue 
satin, its comfortable 
chairs and couches, its 
cabinet filled with curi- 
osities—all of them gifts 
—and its quaint clock, made with 
perfect exactness in the form of a 
locomotive. Across the broad hall, 


the spacious parlors and music room 
succeed each other, and open into 
the dining room, whose domed ceil- 
ing, carved and paneled walls, and 
cathedral-like windows all tend to an 


aspect of massive elegance. The 
chairs and the buffet rank among the 
finest examples of carving in 
America. The frescoes are remark- 
ably fine, and about the room runs a 
succession of appropriate proverbs 
in French, Greek, German, Latin 
and English. “J/ west sauce que 
d'appetit,’ (There is no sauce like 
appetite)—“ Hames est optimus coguus,” 
(Hunger is the best cook)—‘ Good 
wine is a good familiar creature if it 
be well used’’—such are some of the 
legends. Forty guests can be seated 
at the dinner table, and a volume 
could be written of the celebrities 
who have dined there, of the wit and 
wisdom that have been exchanged 
over this hospitable board. 

Across the hall is the library, 
decorated in pure Egyptian style, 
and a very perfect thing of its kind. 
‘Towering shelves, which cover the en- 
tire walls and are broken only by the 
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long windows, are loaded with the 
learning of centuries. Mr. Depew’s 
library is a famous one, and would 
delight a bibliomaniac. This is his 
favorite room—and here it is that he 
thinks out and elaborates the plan of 
his speeches. It is not, like a good 
many libraries, a room whose con- 
tents are rather for show than for 
use. As may be seen in the engrav- 
ing on page 414, the desk where Mr. 
Depew sits and writes shows evi- 
dence of real use in the books and 
papers that cover it, while beside it 
stands a revolving case that brings 
the volumes most frequently needed 
for reference conveniently close to 
their master’s hand. Perched above 
this book case is a stuffed albatross, 
whose outspread wings stretch far 
across the room. The cushioned 
rocking chair that stands before the 
desk shows that Mr. Depew has the 
good sense to like to be comfortable 
even while at work. 

The drawing rooms in the Depew 
house are splendid apartments. Their 
great size, their lofty ceilings, their 
elegant appointments, combine to 
make them notable. The walls are 
covered with rich brocaded satin, 
which meets a dado of carved satin- 
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CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW, MRS. DEPEW, AND CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW, JR. 


wood rising four or five feet from 
the floor. From fine carved fretwork 
in the broad doorways hang sump- 
tuous draperies—of mulberry hued 
plush at one entrance, at the other of 
deep ruby. The high ceiling is 
marked off into small squares by 
bars of gold, each square giving the 
effect of finest mosaic in brilliant 
colors on a ground of black. Below 


the ceiling a frieze nearly a yard 
wide encircles the walls. It isa per- 
fect reproduction in fresco of one of 
the oldest and most famous tapes- 
tries in the world—the Bayeux tapes- 
try, said to have been worked by 
Matilda, the wife of William the 
Conqueror, and the ladies of her 
court. It tells in detail the story of 
her husband’s victories. It depicts 
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Harold taking leave of King Edward 
the Confessor; it reproduces the 
battle of Hastings, which gave the 


Norman duke the British crown, 
and it closes with the death of 
Harold on the battlefield. The 


original tapestry, which is 130 feet 
long and twenty inches wide, is now 
in the museum of Bayeux, in Nor- 
mandy. The drawing room is full 
of the rarest pictures and bricabrac. 
Many of them are historic, many 
have besides their intrinsic worth a 
great added value, as being the gifts 
of various famous people. The grand 
piano is covered with an enormous 
embroidery of heavy blue silk, which 
was old even in the time of Louis 
XIV, to whom it belonged. 

Behind the drawing room is the 
music room. Its domed ceiling is 
considered the finest example in the 
city of the decoration knownascameo. 


It has a beautiful design repro- 
duced in gold in relief on a ground 
of ivory white enamel. In the center 
of the ceiling is a skylight of opales- 
cent glass. In this room is one of 
Mr. Depew’s dearest treasures. It is 
a gigantic vase of finest Sévres, one 
of the largest ever made, and it was 
presented to him by the French 
government as a recognition of the 
speech he made at the unveiling of 
the Bartholdi Statue of Liberty. A 
fine cabinet in this room contains 
priceless bits of rare china and glass 
as costly and as lovely as jewels and 
far more rare. Here also is a unique 
pair of portiéres--wonderful examples 
of needle painting, richly embroider- 
ed with jewels and studded with tiny 
mirrors. The music room opens into 
the dining room, and the whole suite 
can be thrown into one spacious 
apartment with fine effect. 
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The winding stairway leads up- 
ward to Mrs. Depew’s bedroom, 
where in a sunny bay window stands 
the desk at which she conducts her 
correspondence. It is not the desk 
of a dilettante—it look more like 
that of a man of affairs than of the 
society woman. There is always a 
cheerful disorder in this room, al- 
ways some token of the frequent 
presence of the young people of the 
household. The room itself is a 
handsome one—it gives, as does the 
entire house, a great sense of spa- 
ciousness with its lofty ceiling and 
its brightness. The walls are satin 
hung, and at their top they are en- 
circled by a broad dado decorated 
with figure designs. The corners 


of the ceiling are rounded, and all 
about the central part wanders a 
broad blue ribbon in graceful undu- 


lations. Upon this, in red and white 
and gold, one may read the following 
inscriptions : “‘ Non vivere sed valere 
vita ’— “ Homo fervidus et diligens 
ad omnia paratur ’’—‘ Anima magis 
est ubi amat quam _ ubi animat ’— 
“ Nisi utile est quod facimus stulta 
est gloria”—which being freely 
translated read: ‘ Not to live, but to 
be well, is life’’-—‘*‘ An ardent and 
industrious man is ready for any- 
thing’”—‘‘ A man’s soul is not where 
he lives, but rather where he loves ” 
—‘ Unless what we do isof use, glory 
is of no account.”’ 

At the back of Mrs. Depew’s room 
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is that of her mother, Mrs. Hegeman. 
One end of this is filled entirely 
with the broad bay window; there 
are flowers and palms everywhere, 
and the mantel of carved wood which 
towers to the lofty ceiling is a thing 
of beauty. On the walls are some 
good pictures, several of which are 
the work of Mrs. Depew’s father, who 
was an amateur of professional merit. 
Here hangs, too, the portrait of the 
late William Ogden Hegeman, the 
brother of Mrs. Depew. 

Above the library is a delightful 


apartment known as the Japanese 


room. It is absolutely correct in its 
furnishings, and is very rich and 
handsome. it is the popular gather- 
ing place of the family and their 
familiar friends. In the front of the 
house is the room allotted to Chaun- 
cey M. Depew, Junior. It is a happy 
looking room. In through the broad 
window pours the sunlight which 
strikes upon the pretty brass bed 
with its snowy equipment. Around 
the room runs a broad band of tiles, 
depicting the exploits of the heroes 
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of history and fable. There is a 
workaday looking desk, there are 
books and papers, and there are the 
various unmistakable treasures of 
a boy. 

A dressing room connects this room 
with that of Mr. and Mrs. Depew. 
This dressing room has walls of the 
new papier maché decoration in real- 
istic imitation of old ivory. 

In spite of the fame and wealth 
that have come to Chauncey M. 
Depew, his home and daily life are 
pervaded by an atmosphere of genu- 
ine simplicity that is noteworthy. 
In his surroundings, as in the man 
himself, there is an utter absence of 
ostentation and of striving after ef- 
fect. His house is a home—there he 
is simply the husband and _ father; 
and as far as possible, when: he 


enters it, the cares of the outer world 
are laid aside. 

Those who have been privileged to 
know Mr. Depew in his own home 
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find in him rarely attractive quali- 
ties. Sunny and happy in disposi- 
tion, sympathetic in his nature, 
loving fun like a boy, as bright and 
witty in the familiar intercourse of 
his family circle as he is before a 
brilliant and distinguished gathering, 
gentle, generous and amiable, it 
would seem hard to improve on 
Chauncey M. Depew as the head of 
a family. Some one once asked him 
what he most desired, when he an- 
swered without a moment’s hesita- 
tion, “More time to spend with my 
wife and my boy.” 

Mr. Depew was reared in the 
Presbyterian faith, but since his mar- 
riage he has attended the Episcopal 
Church. He is now and has been 
for years devcted to St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Church, of which Cornelius 
Vanderbilt is a churchwarden. He 
is aman of strong religious ‘convict 
tions, and these have been evidenced 
in his life. 
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“HERE in this dimly lighted room’ 


(Thus spake a winsome lass) 
“Enwrapped in solitude and gloom, 
The happy hours I pass 
In sweet communion all the day 
With these old books—my friends! 
And while the golden time away 


With dreams each volume lends.’ 


’ 


“Ah!” quoth her smiling auditor, 
As carelessly he took 
(This devotee—a bachelor!) 
Down from the shelves each book, 
“ These leaves are all uncut, J see, 
‘I cannot comprehend 
How you "—“ Oh! sir, you know,” saith she, 
I never cut a friend!” 


C. M. Kennedy. 





MY BOY DECOY. 


By John Manton Miller. 


W HAT, my boy there? He is a 

pure blooded East Indian, 
aren’t you, Decoy? You see, sir, he 
speaks pigeon English tolerably well, 
though. That is because I brought 
him up from a baby. Why did I 
give him such a peculiar name? 
Thereby hangs a tale. While we’re 
sitting here under the awning on 
deck I'll spin you the yarn. 

Calcutta is much improved since 
my young days. Then there was 
hardly any steam navigation. The 
big East Indiamen came to anchor at 
Kedgeree, thirty miles down, and 
sent freight and passengers up in 
lighters. 

I had never been up country any 
distance. So as the rice wasn’t com- 
ing in very fast, I made arrange- 
ments for a little jaunt up the 
Hooghly after pea fowl. I hired a 
native boat owner who spoke fairly 
good pigeon English to take mesome 
fifty miles up river. The boat had a 
roofing over the stern to keep off the 
sun, and I enjoyed the day part of 
the trip very well. But what with 
the stifling air and mosquitoes, at 
night it was almost unbearable. So 
after we got as farup as Bramapore— 
a small native village on the left 
bank of the Ganges, I paid off the 
boat owner and his men. Then, tak- 
ing my gun and a few traps I had 
brought along, I went ashore to the 
only thing like a house of entertain- 
ment the village afforded. It was a 
low structure with thatched roof and 
mud walls, divided up into perhaps 
a dozen sleeping rooms the size of a 
closet. 

I hired a native to sit by my canvas 
cot all night and keep a big palmleaf 
fan going. Sleep? Well, there wasn’t 
much for either of us. Big lizards, 


singing out “ghek—hoe” as plain as 
I can say it, chased beetles and mice 
in the cloth ceiling overhead all 
night long. I could hear big toads 
“flop” along the floor every moment. 
Mosquitoes sang inside, and outside 
the bullfrogs kept up a roaring 
chorus—jackals and owls joined in. 

Next day another man _ landed 
from a native boat and hired one of 
the rooms. He was an East Indian, 
rather well educated, and spoke 
English with fluency. I soon dis- 
covered that he was an agent for 
the Zoological Society in London. 
His business was employing natives 
to catch for him different birds and 
animals. These he sent to a Calcutta 
agent in a big litter which he had 
chartered. The tiger cats in the yard 
I soon found belonged to Nana— 
the only name I knew him by. And 
the same day a boa constrictor was 
captured in the reeds by the river, 
and was boxed up and put aboard 
the lighter. 

Of course I was greatly interested 
in what he had to tell me of his 
various adventures. He had assisted 
in the capture of elephantsin Ceylon, 
lions in South Africa, and had taken 
tigers in the jungle pitfalls. 

“What I look for, sahib,” he said, 
as we were talking together the 
morning after he came, “is the big 
crocodile, that has slain more men of 
Bramapore than I can count upon 
the figures of both hands.” 

“To capture him!’ I asked, in 
surprise. For I supposed that only 
the young or half grown monsters 
were taken for the purposes Nana 
represented. 

“The sahib has said it,” was the 
cool reply. “Nana has man who 
throw the noose with skill ; I hope by 
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tomorrow to lure the crocodile far 
enough from the rushes so that we 
can overpower it.” 

“ But how?” I questioned again. 

Now at the best Nana hadn't a 
very prepossessing face. His features 
were regular enough, and he was no 
darker than a Brazilian as to the 
color of his skin. But there was 
something cruel and sinister in his 
expression. And whenI asked the 
last question the yellowish center in 
the pupils of his eyes expanded and 
contracted like those of the tiger 
cats in the cage. 

“T have that my secret,” he said. 
But nothing more. 

Of course I was curious to find out 
his secret. But I said nothing, and 
presently took my gun for my daily 
tramp. 

How hot it was! Not a breath of 
air stirring, and the sun pouring 
down from acloudless sky. I began 
thinking that I had been a thousand 
times better off under the ship’s awn- 
ing, drinking cool sangaree, than 


potting pea fowl with the thermo- 


meter at 102° in what little shade 
there was. Then, too, it was so ter- 
ribly still. The sharp chirp of a big 
species of cricket was the only 
sound, excepting the soft gurgle and 
flow of the muddy Ganges, a few 
rods distant—till all at once I heard 
a baby giving tongue most lustily. 
If this had sounded in the direc- 
tion of the village, it would not have 
seemed anything unusual. But 
Bramapore was half a mile distant, 
and the noise proceeded from some- 
where near the river, whose parched 
banks were barren of verdure. A 
few beds of rushes and a big bowl- 
der or two were in sight, and nothing 
more, till at the edge of the rushes I 
saw a black baby crawling on its 
hands and knees as fast as it could, 
and shrieking like a little demon. 
Well it might! Forall at once, as 
I hurried forward, I saw the enor- 
mous snout of the very biggest In- 
dian crocodile I ever saw before or 
since, poked up through the rushes a 
little in the rear of the baby. Be- 
fore I could pull myself together the 
monster’s shoulders and part of his 
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mud caked body were clear of the 
sedge. There would be no time to 
rush forward, grab the little one, and 
beat a retreat. 

Dropping behind a _ bowlder, I 
cocked my right hand barrel, which 
was loaded with heavy swan shot. 
The crocodile, in clawing himself 
upward over a clay hummock, ex- 
posed for one brief moment the- 
dingy white patch of flesh behind 
the fore leg, which, next to the eye 
itself, is considered a vulnerable 
spot. Resting my gun over the 
bowlder, I aimed for this and fired. 

The swanshot at such short range 
clumped together with deadly effect. 
The immense reptile uttered a sort 
of bellow, and keeled half over on its 
side. At the same moment a shout 
from a jungle patch a few paces away 
caused me to turn suddenly. 

Nana, followed by half a -dozen 
natives carrying small coils of flex- 
ible coir rope, came running toward 
me. Nana’s face was distorted with 
rage, and as he neared me I saw him 
snatch his short f¢u/war, or native 
sword, from its sheath. 

Of course there was only one con- 
struction to be put upon his action, 
though for the moment I did not un- 
derstand what my cause of offense 
had been. “Stop, you black scoun- 
drel!’”’ I shouted, but he-was as wild 
as a Malay running amuck. He 
never paused an instant, despite my 
leveled gun; and seeing that in an- 
other moment he meant to cut me 
down, I aimed at his upraised arm 
and fired. 

Well, the barrel was only. loaded 
with birdshot, but it was quite effect- 
ual. Nana dropped his ¢u/war with 
a yeil of pain, and two or three na- 
tives behind him, who were slightly 
peppered, turned and ran for dear 
life, followed by their uninjured com- 
panions, 

I had aimed hastily, and only about 
half the charge had struck the East 
Indian in the fleshy part of the arm. 
He snatched up his turban and 
bound it up, cursing me the while in 
the choicest Hindostanee. 

“You brought it on yourself,” I 
said as coolly as I could, while I was 
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reloading—for I didn’t fancy his 
fiendish look in the least. 

Nana didn’t seem to hear what I 
said at all. 

“Five thousand rupees I have lost 
by this!” he yelled, pointing with his 
left hand to the crocodile, which was 
in the agonies of death. “ Five thou- 
sand rupees that I was to have for 
taking the big man‘eater alive!” 

“Would you have had him swallow 
that baby?” I said indignantly, as I 
turned toward the little one I had 
nearly forgotten. If you'll believe 
me, sir, the black child, certainly not 
over a year old, had one end of a 
rope round its little waist, while the 
other was made fast to a dead stub. 

Then I saw it all. Z/zs was the 
brute’s secret for decoying the cro- 
codile from his muddy bed! I don’t 
get mad very often, but when I do 
I'm mad clear through. 

“Get out of this, you copper 
skinned hound!” I shouted, throw- 
ing up my gun. “Quick time, too, 
or I'll put a double charge of shot 
through your worthless carcass!” 

Well, Nana was wise enough to 
take the hint without any delay. 
And he didn’t go back to the inn, 
either. I untied the naked young 
one and carried it up to the village. 
No one pretended to know anything 
about it. The brute had probably 
bought the baby for a few rupees of 
some of the very poorest and most 
degraded of the natives, and they of 
course would not let themselves be 
known. The man whom I employed 
as an interpreter told me very coolly 
that I mustn’t think anything of such 
little affairs—they were common 
enoughin this part of India. I think 
he was rather inclined to blame me 
for spoiling Nana’s plans. 

I congratulated myself on having 
prevented a foul murder, but I could 
get no thanks for it from any one— 
not even from the rescued infant. So, 
quite disgusted, I packed up, hired 
another boat, and took the young 
one back to the ship. My steward- 
ess was a Mahrattah woman and her 
husband, my cook, persuaded her 
to take care of the child. We 
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went back to the States and 
loaded for Shanghai, the stewardess. 
and her husband staying by us for 
three round deep water passages. I 
got quite fond of Decoy, who grew 
fat and tough every voyage. When 
he was three years old he would fol- 
low me about like a little dog, and at 
five he would go up the rigging like 
a monkey. ~ 

Time went by, and when Decoy 
was ten I came to Calcutta with him 
as my cabin boy in the old Akbar 
Castle. We were ashore for next 
day’s marketing one evening, and 
Decoy, I noticed, was very uneasy as 
we started back for the landing 
place. 

“Sahib Cap’n got him pistol ?” he 
asked, as he came trotting up behind 


with the vegetable basket. And I 
said, “No. Why?” 
“Bad man keep watch Sahib 


Cap’n all time we to market—man 
one arm no good,” he said. 

We had just got to the upper end 
of Garden Reach as Decoy said this, 
and I was making some careless an- 
swer, when some one ran up behind 
me with an ugly looking knife in his 
left hand. 

Decoy sang out, and, dropping his 
basket, grabbed the man around 
both knees, just as I turned in time 
to dodge the knife blow, which 
gashed poor little Decoy quite badly 
in the shoulder. But he hung on 
like a trump, and a minute later I 
had the fellow disarmed and handed 
over to the native police. 

As you may have supposed, it was 
Nana, who had managed to recog- 
nize me after all those years. And 
when he appeared before the magis- 
trate next morning, when my com- 
plaint was entered, you should have 
seen his face when it came out in the 
examination that little Decoy was 
the black baby he intended as croco- 
dile bait. 

He was sentenced to hard labor 
for ten years, I think. I hope he got 
it, too—the hardest kind. Decoy has 
been with me ever since. Please 


God he always will while I live—eh, 
Decoy? 




















FAMOUS ARTISTS AND THEIR WORK. 


I.—Marcus Stone, A. R. A. 


By C. Stuart Johnson. 


F Marcus Stone had been born a 
Frenchman, and had studied and 
painted in Paris instead of London, 
he and his work would probably be 
far better known to the artists and 
art public of America than they are. 
Even as it is, and though the Parisian 
school has engrossed our 
attention almost to the 
exclusionof other phases 
of the contemporary art 
of Europe, his paintings 
have found arecognition 
on this side of the Atlan- 
tic. They possess, more 
than those of the other 
leading British artists, 
the qualities that have 
madethe modern French 
pictorial style so predo- 
minant in our ideals. 
They are, however, dif- 
ferentiated from it by 
peculiarities that are all 
their own—the marks of 
a highly individualized 
genius working upon 
lines laid down by itself. 
Of artistic education, in 
the strict sense of the 
term, Mr. Stone had none 
atall. That noteworthy 
fact becomes cause for 
the greater wonder when 
it is stated that his father 
was a distinguished and 
successful painter, who 
was in his day an Asso- 
ciate of the Royal Aca- 
demy, as the son is now. 
It may be mentioned in- 
cidentally that only in 
one other case—that of 
the Leslies, father and 
son—have painters of 








the same family twice attained mem- 
bership in the historical and digni- 
fied body supposed to include the 
foremost exponents of British art. 
Tohis father Marcus Stone owes no 
artistic debt. The elder Stone died 
when his son was nineteen, and be- 
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fore that time he had long been 
forced to lay aside the brush. His 
art never aimed above the taste of 
the English public of his time 
whose level was none too lofty. His 
son never attended the classes of the 
Academy, or those of any private in- 
structor. From the very beginning 
of his career—and he was an exhibi- 
tor at eighteen—his technique and 
his inspiration were his own, The 
experience that helped him most 
came to him in rather a curious way. 
A number of more or less eminent 
artists and art teachers—among 
whom were such men as Mulready, 
Frith, and Holman Hunt-—had 
formed a sort of society for study 
and self improvement. They hireda 
large room over a stable in an out of 
the way part of the city, and here, 
almost secretly, as if ashamed of 
thus going back to schooi, they 
sketched from models and renewed 
their acquaintance with the first 
principles of their art. To this circle 
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young Stone was admitted, 
and from it he undoubtedly 
learned much. Mulready, a 
master of refined and careful 
drawing and rich coloring, 
seems to have had an especial 
influence upon him. Another 
important association of his 
early life was his friendship 
for Charles Dickens, whose 
house in London was next 
door but one to the elder 
Stone’s. The intimacy begun 
there was kept up after the 
great novelist’s removal to 
Gad’s Hill, and it is easy to 
fancy that in Marcus Stone’s 
choice and treatment of his 
subjects, in his artistic power 
of telling a story that is full 
of meaning and pathos, we 
can detect something of the 
peculiar genius of the man 
who created Steerforth and 
Little Nell. 

Marcus Stone was born on 
the 4th of July, 1840, and was 
therefore barely eighteen 
when his first canvas was 
hung in the Royal Academy 
of 1858. The admission of his 
picture—which was called “Rest,” 
and represented an armored knight 
asleep under a tree—can hardiy be 
traced to any influence of his 
father’s, as at that time the As- 
sociates had nothing to do with 
the selection of paintings. Before 
the exhibition of 1859 the elder 
Stone had passed away, and within 
a very few vears his death was fol- 
lowed by those of Mulready, Dyce, 
Egg, and most of the elder men 
whose friendship and advice might 
have aided his son’s advancement. 
Young Stone, however, displaved a 
marked artistic independence. He 
had found a congenial field in the 
painting of historical incidents, 
selecting such subjects as possessed 
a domestic or romantic sentiment 
and a permanent human interest. 
Each year something from his brush 
was hung at the Academy, and in 
1861 he won the medal offered by 
the Society for the Promotion of 
Fine Arts for the best historical 





























piece of the year, with a painting of 
the marriage scene from “ Much Ado 
About Nothing.” 

The picture that first won an ex- 
tended popularity for Marcus Stone 
was “The Return from Waterloo,” 
which he exhibited at the Academy 
of 1863. The subject, which was 
taken from Beranger’s poem, “ Les 
Souvenirs du Peuple,” shows Napo- 
leon, in his flight from Waterloo, 
resting at a peasant’s cottage in 
eastern France. One of the little 
band of followers who have clung to 
the conquered emperor in his hour 
of defeat is drying his rain soaked 
cloak. The scene had a_ simple 
pathos that struck a popular chord. 

During the following years Mr. 
Stone did a good deal of illustrative 
work. His most important subject 
was “Our Mutual Friend,” and of 
the relations between author and de- 
signer a curious story is told. Ac- 
cording to Dickens’s usual custom, 
the novel was issued in monthly 
parts, and, also according to his 
usual custom, the great satirist was 
writing only just in advance of the 
printer. Stone began his work by 
drawing a cover into which he wove 
several of the characters of the nar- 
rative, and among them Silas Wegg. 
Now when Mr. Wegg is first intro- 
duced to the reader, it is stated that 
he has a wooden leg, but whether the 
ligneous member is on the left or 
the right side is not particularized. 
The artist consulted Dickens on the 
point, and the novelist, after mature 
deliberation, decided in favor of the 
left. In the second or third number 
of the story, however, with the sub- 
lime forgetfulness of genius, Dickens 
carefully described Wegg’s wooden 
leg as his right leg. 

Illustration did not prove to be an 
especially suitable field for Mr. 
Stone’s talents. His work upon 
“Our Mutual Friend ” has been com- 
pared unfavorably with what Sir 
John Millais was doing at the same 
time for Anthony Trollope. But it at 
any rate had the result of making 
his name very widely known. After 
“ Our Mutual Friend " he illustrated 
Trollope’s “He Knew He Was 
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Right,” and “Young Brown,” an 
anonymous novel attributed to Gren- 
ville Murray. This latter, which ap- 
peared in 1874, was the last work of 
the kind that Mr. Stone undertook. 
He had not meanwhile abandoned 
original painting. From 1868 to 1870 
he produced a brief series of can- 
vases based on the history of the 
Tudor period. Of all his historical 
pictures these were the most success- 
ful—the most popular of all being 
“The Royal Nursery,” where the 
Princess Mary pouts neglected while 
the courtiers crowd around young 
Prince Edward. “The _ Princess 
Elizabeth Forced to Attend Mass” 
and “ Henry VIII and Anne Boleyn” 


‘““THE LOST BIRD,” BY MARCUS STONE. 
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*6SUNLIGHT AND SHADOW,” BY MARCUS STONE. 


show the same imaginative way of 
handling historical incidents, the 
painter’s aim being evidently to 
make an anecdotal and sentimental 
picture rather than to study docu- 
mental accuracy. The method of 
treatment is a somewhat dangerous 
one, and some of those who have fol- 
lowed his guidance in this direction 
have carried liberty into license. 
After “ Edward II and Piers Gaves- 
ton,” painted in 1872, Mr. Stone al- 
most entirely abandoned the histor- 
ical field whence most of his inspira- 
tion had been drawn, and turned to 
a later era and a different style of 
painting. In this new field his high- 
est reputation has been won. His 
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pictures may be called 
domestic idyls. Each 
portrays a little trag- 
edy or comedy of sen- 
timent, set in a pictur- 
esque background of 
the period of the 
French _ Revolution. 
His first essay in this 
special line was “ Re- 
jected,” which was ex- 
hibited in 1876, and 
which won for him the 
honor of being elected, 
on the 24th of January, 
1877, an Associate of 
the Royal Academy. 
The motive of “Re- 
jected” is wholly sad. 
Maiden and lover are 
turning away from a 
scene that has bent the 
spirit of the one and 
half broken the heart 
of the other. In the 
same year Mr. Stone 
received one of the 
medals awarded by the 
Philadelphia Centen- 
nial Exposition. 

Some of the best of 
his later pictures are 
reproduced in_ these 
pages. “ Love or Coun- 
try?” which waspainted 
in 1880, is one of the 
strongest, and at the 
same time a very char- 
acteristic specimen of 
his favorite style. ‘“ The Peace 
Maker,” whose date is 1886, is an- 
other canvas that tells its story with 
all the clearness of words. ‘“Sun- 
light and Shadow” is almost over- 
fraught with meaning. Artistic sim- 
plicity is to a certain extent sacri- 
ficed to the contrast between the 
lonely, widowed mistress of the man- 
sion and the laborer’s joyful greeting 
to his wife and children. Oneof the 
most recent and most pleasing of all 
is “ The Love Letter,” which forms 
the frontispiece of this magazine. In 
“ An Offer of Marriage,” painted in 
1883, there is an abundance of char- 
acter in the figures of the girl hesi- 
tating between duty to her father 
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‘SAN OFFER OF MARRIAGE.” 


By Marcus Stone. 





and love for her suitor, and 
the old man, who reads the 
letter in a silence that is 
evidently sorrowful. The 
setting for this picture Mr. 
Stone found in the old 
suburban district of Kens- 
ington, where, close to the 
Palace Gardens, stands the 
little summer house that 
appears in the right back- 
ground. 

Some of Mr. Stone’s sub- 
jects are indoor scenes. The 
old furniture, tapestry, and 
bricabrac of a hundred 
years ago have furnished 
him with useful accessories 
for such pictures as ‘“ The 
Sacrifice”—a girl who 
burns her lover’s appeal to 
save the credit of her father. 
More often, however, he 
has gone into the open air, 
and placed his dramatis per- 
sone in what seems to be 
an eighteenth century gar- 
den, with its terrace walls, 
its mossy stone steps, its 
old fashioned wooden seats, 
its still pools of water, and 
its deeply shaded walks. 
The curious observer may 
note a strong similarity in 
his properties, as well as in 
his characters. The table 
in “The Love Letter” is 
the same as that built 
around the tree in “In 
Love.” The one on which 
the old gentleman in “An 
Offer of Marriage” has set 
his teacup is almost iden- 
tical with that whereon the 
brave maiden of “Love or 
Country ?” has placed her 
lover’s spurned gifts. 

Among Marcus Stone’s 
other pictures may be 
noted “The Appeal for 
Mercy,” painted in 1875; 
“The Post Bag”; “In 
the Time of Roses,” 1878; 
“In the Shade,” 1879: 
“Married for _ Love,” 
1881; “Bad News,” 1882; 
“Tl y en a Toujours un 














Autre” (“ There is always 
another of them ’”’) which 
was purchased by the 
Royal Academy;“‘Asleep,” 
1883; “A Prior Engage- 
ment,” and ‘The Lost 
3ird.”” Almost all of 
these exhibit the same 
general characteristics, 
the same elements of 
weakness and of strength. 
His draftsmanship is al- 
ways careful and techni- 
cally good. His arrange- 
ment is pleasant and 
effective, his perspective 
accurate. His types are 
admirable within their 
own limits. But limits 
he has, and marked ones. 
He has a rare power of 
seeing, realizing, and re- 
producing prettiness of 
face, form, and acces- 
sories. Here lies his 
special line of work, to 
which he has adhered, 
perhaps, somewhat too 
closely and too contented- 
ly. Of the highest form 
of inspiration he shows 
little. Throughout his 
historical and imagina- 
tive painting an air of 
artificiality clings to all 
his compositions. Some 
of his fellow countrymen 
have criticised him as be- 
ing “too French” in his 
treatment. Marcus Stone 
has spent much time in 
France, and the influence 
of Gallic art may certain- 
ly be detected in his work. 
But it is rather to Wat- 
teau that he approaches 
than to the contemporary 
Parisian school. He 
seems to share the fine 
perception and the deli- 
cate touch of the French 
pastoral painter. Like 
him, he lives and moves 
in a sort of kid glove Ar- 
cadia, a refined and ideal- 
ized version of the work- 
aday world, 
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‘*IN LOVE,” BY 

Marcus Stone is an artist who has 
a specialty, but the range of his 
work is wide enough to free him 
from the charge of narrowness. One 
who, like certain contemporary paint- 
ers of aspiring pretentions, devotes 
his entire attention to sunset skies, or 
confines himself to figures drawn 
from a single model, may defend 
himself by referring his critics to the 
great modern principle of the divi- 
sion of labor; but that theory is of 
decidedly doubtful application to the 
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world of art, and the effect of too 
strict devotion to a single and limited 
class of subjects is generally un- 


favorable. Mr. Stone’s artistic 
experience, however, has been mode- 
rately comprehensive in its extent 
and variety. His development from 
illustrative work and historical paint- 
ing to the imaginative and sentimen- 
tal field of genre that he has now 
made especially his own has shown 
a steady advancement and ripening 
of his powers. 


SAVED. 


HER heart is the court of love 
Wherein I am being tried ; 

I ask of the powers above 
That she may become my bride. 


Her “no” will to me be death— 
Ah, ended is all the strife, 


For “yes 


* with a smile she saith ; 


The verdict is thus “ for life !”’ 


Edgar A, Elliston. 





CLYMER’S PAN. 


By Charles A. McDougall. 


L=t me make you a pen picture 

from memory. A sandy, un- 
dulating expanse of country with the 
dry, parched appearance peculiar to 
the interior of South Africa, and with 
a background of purplish green hills. 

A few miles from the base of the 
highest elevation is an immense pit, 
large enough to contain a good sized 
opera house. It narrows towards 
the bottom, which is honeycombed 
with partly filled excavations and 
miniature tunnels. For this is 
“Clymer’s Pan,” which only two 
years before the opening of my story 
was swarming with black and white 
diamond seekers. 

The hum of voices and continuous 
clatter of iron buckets rushing along 
small steel cables to the upper edge 
of the pit rose on the dusty air from 
morning till night. But the diamond 
bearing reef was unusually shallow 
and soon exhausted. Then the little 
colony left Clymer’s .for fresh fields 
and pastures comparatively new. 
And the “pan” lay silent and de- 
serted till English Ned, Brophy, Jim 
Vance and myself struck it in-a sort 
of desperation. 

We had exhausted our resources 
at Kimberley in the purchase of a 
claim which proved to have been 
“salted”? by a sharp practitioner, 
and yielded noreturn whatever. So, 
as fortunes are not infrequently 
made by sheer luck and chance in 
working over abandoned claims, we 
had migrated to Clymer’s, two hun- 
dred miles further inland, where we 
had taken informal possession of the 
most habitable of the few tumble 
down shanties and gone to work. 

Hot is no name for it, even though 
the westering sun no longer pours 
its scorching rays over the edge of 


the reef. Nota breath of air from 
above reaches us in our walled in in- 
closure, and the fine dust from the 
pulverized blue clay on the sorting 
tables is stifling. 

Brophy and English Ned, who are 
a separate firm by themselves, are at 
one side of the pan—Jim Vance and 
I, who have been partners since we 
left the Royal Prince at: Cape Town 
almost a year before, are stationed 
nearly opposite. Each couple has a 
Kaffir, who stolidly wields pick and 
shovel. The Africans are under the 
inspection of myself at one side and 
Brophy at the other. 

For the Kaffir, thanks to his inter- 
course with civilization, is an adept 
in theft. Gumbo and Shakespeare: 
have chosen to follow our little party 
for what they hope to steal—whether 
stray gems or articles of our personal. 
outfit. 

“Time to knock off,” says Jim 
with a sigh of relief, as he lays down 
his, sorting knife on the table and 
glances ruefully at the half dozen 
small bits of “cleavage” or frag- 
ments from imperfect diamonds. 
which represent a day’s find. 

A glance of satisfaction is apparent 
on Gumbo’s stolid face. He is a 
stalwart Kaffir, naked with the ex- 
ception of a waist cloth, and the look 
of child-like innocence with which 
he submits to the usual examination 
after the day’s work is finished 
would do credit to Bret Harte’s 
Heathen Chinee. 

It is not agreeable to run one’s 
fingers through the kinky wool of a 
perspiring African in search of pos- 
sible gems therein concealed ; to ex- 
plore with one’s finger his cavernous 
mouth, or to see that the waist cloth 
is taken off and thoroughly shaken. 
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But all these are among the many un- 
pleasantnesses of the diamond fields. 
Indeed in the more productive mines 
a far more unpleasantly rigid search 
is made by men employed for this 
special service; and yet despite all 
precautions the wily Kaffirs manage 
to steal annually gems estimated to 
be worth nearly half a_ million 
dollars. 

Gumbo spreads apart his fingers 
and toes to show that there is only 
native soil between them, and to my 
relief the examination is over. 

A similar operation having been 
gone through on the other side 
of the pan, our little party strike 
work for the day, and clamber up to 
terra firma. Brophy and English 
Ned pair off together to their own 
shanty. Jim Vance and I enter ours, 
which is on the very verge overhang- 
ing the excavation, and proceed to 
get supper. That is to say, we bake 
an Australian “damper,” warm over 
the mutton stew left over from 
dinner, and make tea at the rude fire- 
place. 

Leavirg the remnants for Gumbo, 
who has mysteriously disappeared, 
Jim and I light our pipes and seat 
ourselves just outside the shanty 
door. Brophy and his party keep to 
themselves, rather to our relief. We 
know nothing of them further than 
our casual meeting on the way to 
Clymer’s, but both feel a sort of in- 
stinctive distrust of the two men, 
whose personal appearance is by no 
means in their favor. 

Meanwhile the great white moon is 
not only flooding veldt and plain 
with silver, but is pouring its light, 
with almost noonday splendor, 
down to the very bottom of the great 
shaft yawning beneath us. 

Taking his pipe from his mouth, 
Jim suddenly points downward with 
the stem. 

“There’s that rascally Kaffir of 
ours trying his old trick of unearth- 
ing a stone that he’s found and hid 
away while he was digging today,” 
he exclaimed wrathfully. 

Looking down, I plainly see the 
form of the black in a half stooping 
posture in the middle of the claim 


CLYMER'’S PAN. 


we had been working. Something 
else I see a moment later, to which | 
call Jim’s attention. A man stealing 
cautiously in the direction of the un- 
conscious Kaffir, under cover of the 
scattered clay heaps left by the 
miners’ picks. 

“Humph!” 

Thus Jim, who involuntarily 
glances towards the distant shanty 
tenanted by Brophy and his partner. 
No light shines from the solitary 
window, nor are there signs of life 
in its vicinity. 

We both rise, and, as we do so, 
Gumbo beneath erects his tall black 
figure, strangely silhouetted against 
the background of silver light. His 
gaze is bent on his outstretched palm, 
from which a sudden ray of almost 
dazzling splendor is flashed in the 
refracting moonbeams, 

“By Jove!” exclaims Jim under 
his breath, for only a stone of extra- 
ordinary size and luster could thus 
manifest its presence. But as we 
stand half hesitating, the skulking 
form we had noticed springs forward 


with a tiger’s leap and grasps the 
outstretched hand. 

Uttering a half suppressed oath, 
Jim draws his revolver and rushes 
toward the steep pathway leading 
downward to the bottom of the pan, 
while I, being unarmed, rush into the 


shanty for my rifle. Then I hurry 
down into the excavation, at the im- 
minent danger of breaking my neck, 

but an instant too late. 

Up the steep ascent on the other 
side I see a man clambering, follow- 
ed by five revolver bullets as fast as 
Jim can cock and fire. But his aim 
is ineffectual, and before I can bring 
my weapon to bear, the living target 
disappears over the edge of the shaft 
with a hoarse shout of triumph. 

Poor Gumbo lies in the agonies of 
death on the loose clay at the foot of 
our claim. A glance is sufficient to 
show that an assassin’s knife has 
done its deadly work. 

“There isn’t a moment to lose,” 
gasps Jim, who is in a state of almost 
delirious excitement. “That villain 
Brophy has done poor Gumbo and 
got away with a diamond, which, if 

















half the Kaffir managed to tell me is 
true, hasn’t its match in South 
Africa!” 

Of course we know that flight will 
be the next move on the part of 
Brophy and his associate—the former 
of whom had probably seen Gumbo 
stealing back into the shaft, and, sus- 
pecting his errand, followed him with 
the tragic result we had witnessed. 

Before we have unpicketed and 
saddled our tough Boer ponies, the 
‘clatter of flying hoof beats breaks 
the calm stillness of the night, in the 
direction of the wagon trail leading 
toward the nearest settlement—some 
fifty miles distant. 

Jim has to stop to splice a broken 
saddle girth, and, leaving him to fol- 
low as soon as possible, I pull on my 
waterproof riding coat, sling my rifle 
across my shoulders, and in another 
moment am off in hot pursuit of the 
two horsemen. They are visible in 
the strong moonlight, just entering 
the wagon road roughly cut through 
the belt of blue gum trees bordering 
the undulating plain. 

Pressing my pony to the utmost, I 
gallop on after them—only one 
thought being uppermost in mind — 
to regain at any cost, at any risk, the 
dazzling stone of which Jim and I 
have been despoiled, even while I 
perfectly realize the dangerous char- 
acter of the two villains of whom I 
am in pursuit. 

From time to time I turn my head, 
hoping to hear the welcome sound of 
the following hoof beats of Jim’s 
pony ; but, as I know afterward, Jim 
in his excitement has taken an aban- 
doned wagon road leading in a dif- 
ferent direction, and I listen in vain. 

On and still on, till the moon slow- 
ly sinks from sight behind the pur- 
pling crest of the Moliraji range. 
The faint clatter of the feet of un- 
shod ponies, ridden by the two men 
I am pursuing, has suddenly ceased. 
The shadow of the gum trees and 
overarching eucalyptus loom ghostly 
in the waning light, and I am half 
tempted to give up the chase till 
daydawn. 

Suddenly my steed gives a startled 
snort, and stops so abruptly as nearly 
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to pitch me over his head. Is it at 
the sight of a blasted black wattle 
which stretches one leafless limb as 
though pointing warningly to the 
ruined kraal I am passing? Or is it— 

Two jets of fire, suddenly leaping 
forth from the walls of the dilapida- 
ted kraal, effectually end my solil- 
oquy. 

Simultaneously my faded blue cap 
is knocked from my head by a pistol 
ball, and my tough little pony, with 
a half human cry of pain, staggers 
and falls, giving me barely time to 
clear myself from the saddle. 

Almost beside myself with anger, 
I unsling my rifle and return the fire 
—of course at random. Yet follow- 
ing it I hear asmothered exclamation 
and a heavy fall. And as I hastily 
reload, the form of a mounted horse- 
man, holding the bridle of another 
steed which dashes along at his side, 
skurries through the underbrush and 
is swallowed up in the shadows. 

Scaling the dilapidated wall, I 
stumble over the lifeless body of 
Brophy. His pockets have been 
hastily rifled by his rascally com- 
panion previous to his flight, and of 
course the diamond is missing. I 
take possession of his rifle and side 
arms, and with a heartfelt wish that 
he might have met his merited fate 
at other hands than mine, retrace my 
steps. Three hours later, I reach 
Clymer’s and tell my story to Jim, 
who himself has returned but a little 
before. 

Two days afterward, Jim, the 
Kaffir Shakespeare and myself enter 
the little Dutch settlement of Wake- 
strom, leading our remaining pony, 
on which are packed our mining 
tools and other traps. 

In answer to our inquiries we 
learn that English Ned, or a person 
answering his description, sold two 
horses to a Boer trader a couple of 
days previous, and took the stage 
wagon for Cape Town. There is no 
telegraph nor steam communication, 
and of course pursuit is utterly fruit- 
less. 

Before we leave Wakestrom for 
Dutoit’s, where we have decided to 
make one more efort at retrieving 
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our fortunes, acopy of the Cape Town 
Advocate falls intoour hands. And it 
is with a somewhat excited voice that 
I read the following paragraph aloud 
to Jim: 


Yesterday we were favored with a view 


of the largest diamond which has ever 
been shown in Cape Town since the Light 
of Africa, once in possession of Kotz and 
Braham, the well known lapidaries. 

The stone to which we have reference 
weighed in its uncut state 397 carats—6o 
carats less than the Light of Africa. We 
are assured by experts that it is not only 
flawless but of unusual brilliancy and 
whiteness, having been thoroughly tested 
in every light. As nearly as we can learn 
it was first discovered by a Kaffir employed 
by an adventurous miner known as Eng- 
lish Ned, who has been working the desert- 
ed claims in Clymer’s Pan. ‘The Kaffir 
concealed the stone after the manner of his 


TO MY LUTE. 


kind, but his employer was too sharp for 
him and forced him literally to disgorge 
the prize. The miner, while intoxicated— 
and as he asserts drugged—was induced to 
sell the stone to a shrewd Cape Town 
dealer for the paltry sum of 41000. ‘The 
dealer himself received in the neighbor- 
hood of £12,500 from the syndicate now own- 
ing it, who value their possession at up- 
ward of £60,000, provided the cutting, 
which is to be done in London, proves a 
success. 


“Pleasant little item for us—eh, 
Jim?” I remark, calling up what 
philosophy I can summon for the 
occasion. 

For obvious reasons I forbear giv- 
ing Jim’s reply. There are some 
occasions in life when graceful, gram- 
matical language seems inadequate 
in expressing one’s feelings. 





TO MY LUTE. 


LUTE, gentle lute, let thy sweet strains steal soft 
As tiny ripples o’er a silver sea. 

While Orpheus-like the song god’s wand doth oft 
A magic spell throw over thee and me. 


Awake, oh lute, let fairy echoes ring, 
Like fancies stealing o'er a lover’s heart, 
While vesper shadows shroud the earth and fling 
The vision haunted gloom o’er nature’s art. 


Send forth thy sweetest notes, oh lute, tonight, 
Soft, calm, and low thy voice in rapture raise, 
Tell her I love that ’tis thy proud delight 
To breathe for her a song of tender praise. 


Tell the dear maid what passioned tho ughts are mine, 
And that I love for love’s own blessed sake, 

With love that is not human but divine— 
Dost hear, oh gentle lute? Awake! Awake! 


Jean La Rue Burnett. 





WITH THE COMING OF THE YEAR. 


I. 


STELLA, whom I hold so dear, 
Here in draughts of sparkling wine, 
With the coming of the year, 


1G Us iit, 


Do I drink thy health, and here For the song that naught of fear 
Straight invoke the muses nine— Or of sorrow e’er be thine 


Stella, whom I hold so dear; With the coming of the year; 


IV. 
That no trouble may appear 
To bring tears within thine eyne, 
Stella, whom I hold so dear ; 


Vis VE. 


That thy skies may e’er be clear, May I hope—come, Stella, near— 
And the bright sun ever shine That thou’lt change thy name to mine 
With the coming of the year. (Stella, whom I hold so dear,) 
With the coming of the year? 


Nathan M. Levy. 
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BOOTH—HIS ART AND PERSONALITY. 


By Morris Bacheller. 


DWIN BOOTH can hardly be 
called with exactness a char- 
acteristic figure of the contemporary 
stage. He will be remembered, not 
as belonging to any particular theat- 
rical epoch, but as one of the greatest, 
if not the greatest, of all exponents 
of those immortal dramatic creations 
that are not of a time, but for all 
time. With the most pronounced 
histrionic tendencies of the day he is, 
indeed, but little in sympathy. He 


is probably the one living American 


of whom it can truly be said that as 
actor and as manager he has never 
sought to cater to the fickle taste of 
the hour, but has invariably, in spite 
of all pecuniary temptations to the 
contrary, held before him the most 
lofty ideals of his art. This is one 
of the things that have raised him 
to the high dramatic pedestal that he 
occupies alone. His knowledge of 
the spell of tragedy has not been 
entirely objective. His romantic life 
history, with its mingled triumphs 
and sorrows, has kindled a universal 
sympathy and interest. The image 
of his personality, as reflected in the 
minds of his contemporaries, has a 
high and almost somber seriousness 
that commands the homage paid only 
to real greatness. 

The actor leaves behind him no 
tangible monument of his artistic 
skill. The sculptor’s chiseled mar- 
bles, the painter's canvases, stand for 
centuries as evidence of their auth- 
ors’ genius. The volumes of the 
historian, the novelist and the poet 
can never perish. The orator’s 


speeches may be read by posterity 
when his voice has been silent for 
ages. But the immortal names of 
the stage are immortal names, and 
nothing more. Their secrets die 
with them. The spell that they have 
cast upon their hearers is over. His- 
torians of the drama may describe 
their voices, their gestures, their 
methods, but that is ail. And yet in 
many ways this histrionic art is, in 
its highest development, rarer, more 
subtle, and more exquisite than any 
of its sisters. Which of them takes 
so powerful a grasp of the mind, or 
appeals so directly to the emotions ? 
What statue or picture can stir the 
spectator with a tithe of the strength 
of Edwin Booth’s impersonation of 
Macbeth or Bertuccio? Surely such 
an actor as he should find a niche in 
the temple of fame not inferior to 
those occupied by the masters of 
other arts. 

Edwin Booth’s remarkable career 
has become historical. In his case 
hereditary genius, contrary to its 
usual course, took on a crescendo 
movement. His father, Junius Brutus 
Booth, was an actor well and favor- 
ably known on two continents. An 
Englishman by birth, the elder Booth 
came to America while still a young 
man, and in his country home at 
Belair, twenty miles from Baltimore, 
Edwin was born on the 13th of No- 
vember, 1833. That night was 
marked in astronomical annals by a 
great display of meteors—an omen 
from which the negroes on his 
father’s place drew superstitious au- 
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EDWIN BOOTH. 





EDWIN BOOTH IN ‘‘ HAMLET.” 


guries of a wonderful career for the 
new comer. 

From infancy his environment 
made a theatrical career almost the 
only one possible for the son of 
Junius Brutus Booth. It was at fif- 
teen that he made his first appear- 
ance on the stage as 7’resse/, a mes- 
senger in “ Richard III.” Earlier 
yet he had been the constant com- 
panion of his father’s travels, and a 
close student of his art. The elder 
Booth’s finest character was Richard 
Z/T, which he used to impersonate 
with such lurid force that his acting 
of it has been called a “mad tri- 
umph.” That was, too, the first 
leading part played by the son. It 
was at the old Chatham Theater in 
New York, and without any prepara- 


tion, that he volunteered to act as a 
substitute for his father, who, per- 
haps with the purpose of thus test- 
ing his son’s powers, refused to go 
upon the stage. 

In the following year Edwin, now 
eighteen, went with his father to 
California. The venture was an ill 
judged one, for the Golden State 
was then a new and wild country, 
where dramatic skill—nowhere so 
well remunerated then as now—could 
find little recognition or encourage- 
ment. The elder Booth started east- 
ward after twelve months spent upon 
the Pacific coast, but died on his way. 
His son was left behind to endure 
varied hardships. Many anecdotes 
are told of those trying days—how 
he tramped for two days through 
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deep snow, to avoid absolute starva- 
tion; how he once threw his last 
coin upona gambling table, and — 
luckily, perhaps—lost it ; how once, 
playing “ Othello” at a camp in the 
Sierras, Booth as /ago so horrified 
the red shirted miners by his well 
simulated villainy that he narrowly 
escaped lynching. From California 
he wandered to the Sandwich Islands 
and Australia, Returning thence to 
America, his appearance in New York 
in 1857 marks the beginning of his 
celebrity. 

In 1861 he married Miss Mary 
Devlin, who died a year later. After 
a period of retirement he returned 
to the stage to take the leading part 
in a memorable series of Shaks- 
perian revivals at the Winter Garden 
in New York. The stage setting of 


these productions was ona scale of un- 
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EDWIN BOOTH. 


precedented elaborateness, and this, 
coupled with the splendid art of 
Booth, rendered the season an ex- 
tremely successful one. “ Hamlet,” 
with Booth, of course, in the title 
role, ran for a hundred nights. The 
great actor was at the zenith of his 
fame when a dark shadow was 
thrown upon his life by the terrible 
deed of his brother, John Wilkes 
Booth. For many months he re- 
mained in the strictest seclusion, re- 
fusing to appear in public, When 
he returned to the stage, he was 
greeted with many tokens of sym- 
pathy, respect, and honor. A com- 
mittee headed by the Governor of 
New York presented him with a 
medal, and the public received him 
with a genuine and demonstrative 
enthusiasm. 

An ambition to found and to con- 
trola permanent home for the highest 
forms of the drama led Booth to 
undertake the establishment of the 
once famous metropolitan play house 
that bore his name. It was a theat- 
rical venture of no small proportions. 
The building, which stood at the 
southeast corner of Sixth Avenue 
and Twenty Third Street, cost three 
quarters of a million dollars. The 
plays produced there were the classics 
of the legitimate drama, Their 
mounting was splendid, and the 
casts, though not of even merit, in- 
cluded many brilliant names. The 
theater was opened in February, 
1868, with “Romeo and Juliet,” 
Booth playing Romeo to the Fuliet of 
Miss Mary McCormick, whom he 
married a few months later. But 
artistic success was accompanied by 
financial failure, and the venture lost 
money almost from the start. After 
maintaining the struggle for five 
years, Booth was forced to give it up, 
crippled by his heavy expenditures. 
The theater was abandoned, and its 
site is now occupied by a business 
building. 

Since that time Edwin Booth has 
been before the public of America 
and of England as the most eminent 
tragic star of the day. The Shaks- 
perian revivals in which he has been 
associated with Henry Irving in 
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From a photograph by Sarony. 


London, and with Madame Modjeska 


and the late Lawrence Barrett in 
this country, have been among the 
most notable theatrical events of 
recent years. Most critics agree 
that Hamlet is his greatest part. In 
it, as indeed in everything that he 
does, a rare order of intelligence 
shines forth. Even into the most 
familiar utterances of the Danish 
prince he seems able to instill some 


new meaning. The means by which 
he produces an impression are 
intellectual, not physical. He is, 
however, admirably endowed by 
nature for his vocation. His figure 
is a little above the average height, 
and its build is the very perfection 
of symmetry—of grace in movement 
and of dignity in repose. His voice 
has the finest qualities of strength, 
sweetness, range, and _ flexibility. 
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His face is neither handsome on the 
one hand nor plain on the other. Its 
predominating quality is the express- 
iveness of its features. The power 
of facial expression is the great and 
most essential gift of the actor. The 
corporeal man must be as it were 
the index of the incorporeal. The 
physiognomy must be a mirror that 
visibly reflects the glow of the sacred 
fire within. Never was there a more 
remarkable exemplification of this 
rule than Edwin Booth. He is the 
ideal actor in presence and bearing, 
in voice and look. A glance at his 
countenance reveals its rare sensit- 
iveness and mobility, the qualities 
that become beneath his genius the 
interpreters of thoughts too light 
for the touch of a word. He is not 
one of those tragedians who must be 
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EDWIN BOOTH. 





identified as such by the fur collars 
of their overcoats, or by the locality 
in which they promenade of an after- 
noon, 

To be great in the rendering of 
great dramas is a sure test of an 
actor’s merits. And the critics, as 
has been said, have decided that 
Booth’s art reaches its culmination 
simultaneously with that of Shaks- 
pere in that most famous of all stage 
characters, /am/et, Uardly inferior, 
however, are the force and dignity 
with which he plays the part of the 
great cardinal in “ Richelieu.” As 
Shylock, and as Lenedick, and especi- 
ally as /ago, he has shown consum- 
mate skill in widely different Shaks- 
perian parts. In Aichard L//, which 
was Junius Brutus Booth’s specialty, 
he is less daringly melodramatic than 
his father, but has a more refined 
power. JA/acbeth is another of his 
most impressive impersonations ; but 
perhaps his most marvelous piece of 
acting in this line is done in that 
gloomy tragedy, “The Fool’s Re- 
venge.” As Lertuccio, the Fool, he 
transforms himself physically into a 
crippled hunchback—accomplishing 
to that end the apparent impossibility 
of diminishing his stature by a foot 
—and mentally into an almost de- 
moniacal personification of hatred. 
There are few more terrible moments 
in any play than that in which this 
weird creature discovers that the 
woman in whose abduction he has 
aided, believing her to be his enemy’s 
wife, is in reality his own daughter. 

Mr. Booth is now living in retire- 
ment, domiciled in a suite of apart- 
ments at the Players’ Club. Of 
that organization— one of the most 
unique and notable of metropolitan 
societies — he was the founder. To 
its establishing he devoted a generous 
share of his great earnings. Its 
sumptuous home on Gramercy Park, 
next to the old Tilden mansion, was, 
with all its elaborate equipment, a 
gift from him to the club. Of the 
house, with its splendid collection of 
dramatic volumes, portraits, and 
memorials, and its atmosphere of 
luxurious studiousness, Edwin Booth 
is as it were the uncrowned king. No 

















intruder is allowed to disturb the 
great actor’s privacy. It is an under- 
stood rule that he shall never be 
addressed unless he himself opens 
the conversation or seeks the inter- 
view. 

Of Mr. Booth’s theatrical experi- 
ences many details might be added. 
Even the minor incidents of his life 
have been full of interest. His auto- 
biography, should it ever be written, 
would be a remarkable volume. No 
actor ever received such spontaneous 
tokens of admiration from his con- 
temporaries. His triumphsin Europe 
have been no less signal than those 
he has won in America—and this in 
spite of the cold reception that greet- 
ed his first visit to London in 1861. 
His professional earnings have prob- 
ably been unprecedented. When he 
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abandoned his theater, the house was 
almost two hundred thousand dollars 
in debt. Declining, with rare honor, 
to shield himself under any legal 
form, he assumed the entire indebt- 
edness, and in something over a year 
had paid every creditor in full from 
his takings as a star. On one occa- 
sion he found a bag of five hundred 
dollars in gold attached to a bouquet 
thrown upon the stage. At another 
time he was singled out for a less 
agreeable attention. While playing 
in Chicago an insane man in the 
audience fired three shots at the 
actor, narrowly missing him. As the 
madman aimed for a fourth, Booth 
walked calmly to the front of the 
stage and pointed out the miscreant. 
One of those bullets he has preserved, 
mounted in a golden cartridge shell 
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that bears the inscription “From 
Mark Gray to Edwin Booth, April 23, 
1879.” 

An intelligent critic has said of 
Edwin Booth: “That magnetic 


power which enchains the ear and 
rivets the eye was not an acquire- 
ment; no practice, study or artifice 


ON THE STAGE. 


could teach him that which was in- 
disputably a gift and an inheritance ; 
but custom  and_ conscientious 
thought helped him, not only to 
idealize, but to subdue his nature 
and exalt his passions, so that he 
actually was in turn each person he 
portrayed.” 





ON THE STAGE. 


My arms hold you fast. 


How dare ¢hey be so bold 


When your heart has been always so leaden and cold ? 
Can it be that I see a new light in your eye? 

Can it be that I heard then a womanly sigh ? 

Can it be that the dream of my life has come true, 
That false Cupid has lit his fierce love-fires in you? 


Ah! my arms hold you fast. 


How dare ¢hey be so bold 


When my hands offer nothing of silver or gold ? 

How dare they be so strong when my heart is so weak 
That it never has bidden my lips yet to speak? 

Oh! I feel such delight and such joy, such surprise 
That I hardly dare lift my own sight to your eyes. 


Ah! my arms hold you fast, and my lips touch your cheek, 
And I’m crying “ Love, answer me, speak to me—speak !” 
While your head’s drooping down, till it rests where it should 
When a girl gives her heart to a lover for good. 

And the answer you give to my longing distress 

Is that word, with a blush and a kiss, that word “ Yes!” 


My arms hold you fast and I burn with a fire 

That nothing but long waiting love can inspire ; 
And I feel like a conquering king on his throne 
Looking down upon what he calls, proudly, his own. 
Yet I know it is nothing—but nothing because 

It’s mere acting—ah me! I can hear the applause. 


Douglas Hemingway. 








THE HOUSE OF ORFANOFF. 


By Witham Murray Graydon, 


Author of ‘‘Vera Shamarin,’’ ‘‘With Cossack and Convict,” etc. 
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BETWEEN TWO ARMIES, 


As the wintry night grew older a 

sharp breeze came down from 
the hills to the northward and tumbled 
the surface of the river—so placid a 
short time before—into spitting, 
restless little waves. 

As Basil Marlott ceased paddling 
to rub his stiffened fingers together it 
suddenly occurred to him, with a 
stinging suggestiveness of something 
unpleasant to come, that he had 
taken arash step. It was a very 
dark night. To the eastward, in- 
deed, there was light in plenty—a 
double line of ruddy camp fires that 
stretched afar, like the lamp posts af 
a city street, until a bend in the 
river shut them off abruptly. The 
flames blazed merrily against the 
black horizon, and cast distorted re- 
flections on the troubled surface of 
the water. 

But the cheerful warmth and 
brightness had a dark meaning. A 
black war cloud overhung all Europe, 
and the spark that would call forth 
its lightning might come at any mo- 
ment from those scattered camp 
fires. The sentinels knew it as they 
paced the opposite shores of the 
river that night. The world knew 
it, and hung with dread expectancy 
on the telegraph wires. And Basil 
Marlott knew it as he watchfully 
guided his leaky little craft down the 
current, 

It was the winter of 1887-88, and 
the stream was the Vistula, which 
forms the dividing line between 
Austria and Poland. Two great 
armies were face to face with only 


that narrow boundary to separate 
them. For miles along the south 
bank twinkled the camp fires of the 
troops of the Emperor Francis 
Joseph. For miles along the north 
bank flashed back the lights of the 
Cossacks of the Russian army. At 
any day, at any hour, the Czar was 
expected to force his troops upon 
Austrian territory. The result would 
be war—perhaps the most destruc- 
tive war the world had ever witnessed. 

Basil Marlott was a war artist. 
Though a new recruit in the ranks of 
that nomad profession, he had the 
qualifications that promised success. 
He was cool of nerve and head, and 
a rapid and accurate draftsman. 
Of his personality Fleet Street knew 
next to nothing. He had become a 
part of journalistic London several 
years before, and in an unobtrusive 
manner had won recognition for his 
work from half a dozen different 
papers. As soon as the Eastern 
war cloud had assumed definite 
shape, the managing editor of one of 
them made a bid for Basil Marlott’s 
services. It was an opportunity for 
which most men in his_ position 
would have hungered. But Basil re- 
ceived the offer with inscrutable 
calmness, and when he formally ac- 
cepted it a trace of hesitancy was 
visible in his manner. 

He left London in company with 
half a dozen other newspaper men. 
They journeyed together to Cracow, 
and thence to the Austrian frontier. 
Two days later an order was issued 
from headquarters commanding all 
newspaper attachés to leave the mili- 
tary lines within twenty four hours. 
With one exception all the corre- 
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spondents obeyed this decree. The ex- 
ception was Basil Marlott. During his 
stay in the Austrian camp he had 
seen little or nothing, and his in- 
structions were to obtain as much in- 
formation and make as many draw- 
ings as possible. He was resolved 
not to return empty handed. 

To appeal to headquarters would 
be worse than useless, so he left the 
camp early in the afternoon and 
rode away inthe direction of Cracow. 
His companions knew nothing of his 
departure ; most of them were still 
in camp trying to glean what news 
they could before the limit of time 
should expire. When the Austrian 
lines were a mile behind him Basil 
turned his horse northward and 
galloped toward the Vistula. Reach- 
ing the river at sunset, he found a 
peasant who had two boats, and a 
small sum of money speedily made 
him owner of one of them. Leaving 
his horse with the man, in less than 
an hour he was drifting between the 
scattered outposts of the two armies ; 
and the night being dark and the 
river broad he had little fear of dis- 
covery. His wasa good point of 
view from which to survey the Rus- 
sian and Austrian troops, for both 
banks of the river had an upward 
slopé and all the mess fires were in 
plain view, whether they zigzagged 
up a hillside or shone ruddily. be- 
tween the timbered bluffs of a narrow 
gorge. 

As the boat drifted on Basil 
frequently ceased paddling to jot 
down with note book and_ pencil 
such results of his observation as he 
believed valuable. The hours went 
by unheeded, but no thought of 
danger entered Basil's, mind until 
that sharp north wind swept down 
from the Polish hills, stiffening his 
fingers and causing the leaky boat 
to careen among the waves. He 
began to realize the true peril of his 
position. It had been easy to set 
himself afloat upon the river, but 
how could he get ashore again? 
The camp fires of the two armies 
stretched for miles behind him, and 
to all appearances for an equal dis- 
tance ahead. If he landed on the 


Austrian side he would be court- 
martialed for disobedience to orders ; 
if on the Russian side he might be 
treated as a spy. 

A decision on this knotty question 
was taken out of Basil Marlott’s 
hands by an unforeseen event. The 
channel of the Vistula contracted as 
it drew ‘near the turn, and the 
quickened current swept the boat 
far over to the Russian shore. Basil 
paddled hard for a little while, but 
his efforts were in wain. He was 
drawn closer and closer to the 
Cossack camp fires, whose reflections 
danced all around the boat. 

The danger of discovery was so 
imminent that Basil dropped flat on 
his back and lay there in the icy water 
that had leaked through the bottom 
boards, hoping that the Russian 
sentries would mistake the boat for 
a drifting log. He began to breathe 
more easily as the minutes went by 
without bringing the dreaded alarm. 
He heard plainly the few sounds 
that were astir in the Czar’s camp— 
the gruff voices of the sentries 
gathered about the fires, the distant 
neighing of horses, and the rattle of 
equipments. 

Basil had begun to think that the 
boat was receding from the shore, 
when his ear caught the sound of 
voices, and the speakers were very 
close at hand. They were Russian 
sentries, no doubt, and the words 
that Basil overheard told him that 
their suspicions had been excited by 
the strange object floating down the 
stream. 

There was amoment’s silence, and 
then a burning brand whizzed 
through the air and landed fairly on 
Basil’s breast. It rolled off immedi- 
ately and went out with a splutter- 
ing hiss, but its brief glow had re- 
vealed the truth to the startled 
sentries. A rifle cracked sharply on 
the night air and as the bullet flew 
perilously close to his body Basil 
sprang to his feet. : 

“Stop! Stop!” hecried. “Don’t 
shoot, I surrender.” 

An officer was close at hand, and 
by his orders the men waded into 
the shallow water and speedily drag- 
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ged Basil and the boat to shore. The 
rifle shot had caused alarm on both 
sides of the Vistula. From all parts 
of the Russian camp came Cossacks 
in two and threes, until Basil was 
surrounded by a dense mass of the 
green uniforms. 

The lieutenant who had prevented 
Basil from being shot down was re- 
placed by an officer of higher rank, a 
huge yellow bearded man who forced 
his way into the throng and cleared 
a space about the prisoner. He 
scrutinized the young artist in silence 
by the flickering light thrown on the 
scene by acamp fire a few feet away, 
His gaze rested for a moment on 
Basil’s features—the black mustache 
and sharply pointed beard, the keen 
dark eyes, and the jetty hair. 

The scrutiny was interrupted by a 
soldier who handed to the officer the 
prisoner’s note book. The Russian 
looked at it with an air of wisdom. 
The contents were as Greek to him, 
but that mattered little ; the evidence 
was conclusive enough. 

“You are a spy,” he said roughly. 
‘*Don’t deny it!” 

Basil answered his accuser in the 
latter’s own tongue. “I am not a 
spy,” he asserted, and he attempted 
an explanation, but was cut short by 
the officer. 

“Your own words convict you,” 
said the Russian. ‘“ How is it that 
you speak our tongue so fluently? 
The Austrians sent you to spy into 
our lines, and as a spy you shall be 
shot.” 

“You dare not harm me,” replied 
Basil with forced calmness. “My 
story is true in every particular. 
The writing in that note book, you 
will find, refers to the Austrian lines 
as well as to yours. I am in the 
employ of a London paper, and here 
are the credentials to prove it.” He 
felt hurriedly in his pockets. “No, 
I have lost them,” he added less con- 
fidently. “They must have fallen 
into the river.” 

“T thought so!” exclaimed the 
officer with a harsh laugh. “Save 
your breath. Lies won’t avail you. 
At daybreak you will be court 
martialed.” 


He signaled to his Cossacks and 
three of them seized Basil to lead 
him away. But before they could 
carry Out their purpose a new arrival, 
whose uniform showed him to be a 
staff officer, spurred his horse to the 
spot and dismounted. He was a tall, 
finely formed man, with a _ heavy 
brown beard and mustache ; a mani- 
fold bandage of linen was wrapped 
about his right hand and wrist. 

“ What does this mean, Lapuchin? ” 
he demanded sternly. 

“T have caught a spy, Captain 
Strelitz,” was the answer, accom- 
panied by a nod toward the prisoner, 

Basil overheard the officer’s words. 
A quick tremor ran through his 
limbs, and leaning slightly forward 
hé took a long, keen look at the new 
comer. Thena ruddy flush passed 
over his face, leaving it without 
color. 

“Michael Strelitz!” he muttered. 
“T recognize him. If four years 
have changed me as little as they 
have changed him, it’s all up with 
me!” 

Basil’s agitation:lasted but a mo- 
ment. He folded his arms and 
calmly watched the two officers, who 
were now engaged in a whispered 
conversation, of which he was doubt- 
less the subject. Having persuaded 
his more hot headed companion to 
his own way of thinking, Captain 
Strelitz walked over to Basil and 
favored him with a steady glance. 
The latter met the ordeal well; his 
soldierly bearing and _  impassive 
features showed no trace of the 
mental anxiety that was gnawing at 
his heart. 

“Who are you?” questioned the 
captain abruptly. 

Basil stated his name and occu- 
pation in a clear voice. 

“You are a Russian,’ pursued the 
captain. ‘Your accent proves it. 
Where from ?” 

“Moscow,” replied Basil. “I left 
home several years ago to become an 
artist.” 

Captain Strelitz seemed favorably 
impressed. “The story you tell 
Lapuchin,” he said, “is a strange one, 
and [ hardly know whether you de- 








serve any consideration. But I will 
give you a chance to prove that you 
are an artist.” 

Basil quickly unstrapped his knap- 
sack and drew out pencils and paper. 
“T can easily satisfy you of the truth 
of my statement,” he said. “ What 
would you have me do?” 

“T wish a likeness of myself,” re- 
plied the captain. “See that you 
make a good one.” 

A camp chair was brought him, 
and he seated himself by the fire, 
where the light of the flames shone 
full upon his face. 

Basil was eager to meet the test. 
He passed his hand over the fire to 
warm his benumbed fingers, and 
then, sitting on a great log directly 
opposite the captain, he placed a pad 
of drawing paper on his knee and 
began to work with bold, rapid 
touches. The Cossacks looked on 
curiously, and Lapuchin stood by 
his right shoulder watching every 
pencil stroke. From time to time 
the fire was replenished with fresh 
fuel. There was no hesitation on 
Basil’s part; not the stirring of a 
muscle on that of Captain Strelitz. 
The pencil moved swiftly, and the 
likeness grew beneath it until even 
Lapuchin eyed it with amazement. 
“ The fellow can draw, after all,” he 
muttered. ‘“That’s the captain, sure 
enough.” 

Basil put some careful finishing 
touches to his work, faintly inscribed 
his signature in one corner, and 
handed the paper to Captain Strelitz. 

The latter was delighted, for Basil 
had woven a subtle touch of flattery 
into the sketch. He held it to the 
fire and looked at it long and 
earnestly. 

“Yes,” he said at length, “that is 
clever work. Your true place is ina 
studio, not with the rabble of an 
army. I have known but one man 
in my lifetime who could do such 
work—and he was but an amateur. 
Had he lived, he would have been 
famous. Well, my friend, you prob- 
ably owe your life to your pencil, 
that is certain. Your rashness may 
bring you some punishment, but not 
the fate of a spy.” 
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Captain Strelitz handed the paper 
back to Basil. 

“Will you do mea service?” he 
said. “My right hand is bruised, 
and I cannot hold a pen. You have 
envelopes there. Fold the sketch 
carefully and seal it up. Now ad- 
dress it,” he added, as Basil quickly 
obeyed instructions. “I am going 
to send your work where it will be 
appreciated.” 

A smile flitted across the captain’s 
features. He walked over and stood 
by Basil’s shoulder. 

“This is the address,” 
“Nathalie Davidov ia 

Basil started, and half raised his 
head. With a trembling hand he 
forced his pencil over the smooth 
surface of the envelope. He traced 
in halting letters the name of Na- 
thalie Davidov, and added, at the 
captain’s dictation, a street and 
number in the city of St. Petersburg. 
Then, without a word, he rose and 
handed the package to Captain 
Strelitz, and at a sign from that 
officer followed two Cossacks who 
had been detailed to escort him to 
the guard tent, where he was to await 
the result of the morrow’s court- 
martial. 


he said. 





II. 
IN ST. PETERSBURG. 


FORTNIGHT later than the 
events recorded, Basil Marlott 
awoke from what seemed to have 
been an age-long trance, to find him- 
self lying on a cot in the great 
military hospital of St. Petersburg. 
The time that had passed since his 
arrest upon the banks of the Vistula 
had been an absolute blank to him. 
By questioning the attendants he 
learned that he had been stricken 
down in the Russian camp by a 
sudden attack of raging fever, and 
that he had been brought by rail 
from the frontier to the capital. Why 
this had been done, and whether he 
was sent to the hospital as a freeman 
or as a prisoner—possibly a convicted 
prisoner—he could not ascertain. 
The period of convalescence drag- 
ged slowly by, and at last the time 

















for his discharge drew near. He 
knew not whether he would exchange 
his cot for a prison cell or for the air 
of freedom. 

As he sat one afternoon by a sunny 
window overlooking the Neva, the 
floor echoed to a heavy tread and 
Captain Strelitz stood before him. 
Basil’s self control had been weakened 
by his long sickness. At sight of the 
captain he sank back in his chair 
agitated and trembling. 

“Oh, ho, my friend, a thousand 
pardons,” cried Captain Strelitz. “I 
came upon you too suddenly. Youare 
still weak. But your color is coming 
back, I see, and in fact you are be- 
ginuing to look quite yourself again. 
You will soon be bundled out of this 
snug place to face the world.” 

“Free?” asked Basil, rousing him- 
self. 

“Certainly. There is no war. 
There will be none for the present 
at least. Europe is at peace. Your 
little episode is quite forgotten. I 
have come to have a talk with you,” 
continued the captain, “if you can 
bear it.” 

“ Yes,” said Basil absently, eying 
his companion with a troubled look. 

The captain took this for assent. 
He drew a chair close to Basil and 
sat down. 

“You have been a very sick man,” 
he began abruptly. “I came to see 
you twice during the height of your 
illness. You knew nothing, of course, 
and I gathered from your incoherent 
words—no, uo, don’t be alarmed ’— 
as Basil’s eyes dilated with terror— 
“T don’t know your secret, and I 
don’t want to know it. I judge from 
your ravings that some act of folly 
committed in your youth made you 
an exile from home—that a woman 
lies at the bottom of it, I will stake 
my head. I, too, have sown wild 
oats, my friend; and I can feel for 
you. However, let the matter rest 
there. Upon my honor your secret is 
safe with me. I take an interest in 
you. Let that account for what I am 
about to say. Your friends in London 
believe you dead. I purposely al- 
lowed the report to go out that you 
had died ot fever in camp on the 
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Vistula. Your own paper printed an 
obituary notice. Very well. That 
blots out your past life, does it not? 
Now you can start life anew, here in 
St. Petersburg. Moscow, which you 
said was your home, is many miles 
away. You need not fear annoyance 
from any-early indiscretions of yours. 
It was hasty, perhaps, for me to 
plan out your future in this way 
without first consulting you. But I 
am a lover of art. I recognized the 
touch of genius in your work, 
and I wished that Russia should not 
be deprived of the services of one 
who rightly belongs to her. More- 
over, that sketch you drew attracted 
attention. I have already several 
commissions for you. You will take 
a studio, work hard, and become 
famous. In England there are many 
skilled artists. Here in Russia we 
have but few, and we are just begin- 
ning to feel the need of them.” 

Captain Strelitz paused and look- 
ed eagerly at Basil. ‘You will con- 
sider my words,” he continued. “It 
is a brilliant chance, I assure you. I 
am convinced that fame and fortune 
lie at your disposal. Your name, I 
doubt not, is fictitious. It is a good 
one, and will serve the purpose as 
well as another.” 

“Your surmise is right,” said Basil 
steadily. ‘Marlott is not my true 
name. Iam not ungrateful for your 
kindness, Captain Strelitz, and I will 
ponder well what you have said. I 
will give you an answer in——” 

“In a week,” interrupted the cap- 
tain. “TI will return in seven days, 
and by then your discharge will be 
ready.” He pulled his cloak about 
him, and with a genial farewell was 
gone. 

Basil rose and restlessly paced the 
end of the room. “Am I mad or 
dreaming?” he muttered as he stop- 
ped before the window and cast his 
eyes on the domes and roofs of 
central Petersburg that lay across 
the shining Neva. “No, I am wide 
awake, and this amazing thing is 
true. Ah, how I longed to clutch his 
throat as he sat smiling and fawning 
before me! I can trace the finger of 
fate in this. I must go blindly for- 
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ward, and whether good or evil will 
result only the future can tell. Of 
one thing I am assured—my disguise 
is perfect. The years have altered 
me beyond recognition. With ordin- 
ary caution I can live among those 
who once knew me, and to whom I 
am now dead. I know you of old, 
Michael Strelitz. You have some 
deep object in view, and it will be 
my mission to fathom it. My ruin 
lies at yourdoor. Youled meastray 
—tempted me to sinandcrime. You 
are enjoying what should rightfully 
be mine—a father’s love and respect 
—-and—and—oh, Nathalie!” 

Fighting with brave determination 
against bodily weakness and mental 
suffering, Basil Marlott made rapid 
strides towards complete recovery. 
His manner was quiet and composed. 
He seemed like one whose mind is at 
ease, who sees a fixed object in the 
future which is not likely to slip 
away from him, and from which his 
thoughts are not tempted to deviate. 

It was two wecks after his first 
visit that Captain Strelitz came to 
the hospital again. He brought 
Basil’s discharge with him, and they 
went away together. That after- 
noon Basil never forgot. It was the 
opening of the Russian spring; 
the air was mild and balmy, and 
fragrant with the budding leaves. 
At the captain’s suggestion they 
went on foot, crossing the blue 
Neva by the bridge that leads to the 
Finland Railway Station. Then they 
strolled down the majestic Court 
Quay, and so came by way of the 
Admiralty Place to the Nevskoi 
Prospekt. They traversed it from 
end to end, and it required all the 
self possession Basil could summon to 
conceal the fact that the streets and 
buildings around him had once been 
as familiar to his eyes as they were 
to Captain Strelitz himself. 

The latter had apartments on the 
Sadovaya (Garden Street) and in the 
great stuccoed building he procured 
for Basil similar quarters furnished 
with comfort and luxury. His bank 
account as well he placed at the 
latter’s disposal, and on condition 
that it should be strictly a loan Basil 
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accepted a sum of money sufficient 
to fit himself out in acccrd with his 
new surroundings. 

Being the descendant of an old 
family, and an officer in the Imperial 
Guard, Captain Strelitz was socially 
prominent in St. Petersburg. Under 
his tutelage Basil became a member 
of several of the best clubs, and was 
introduced here and there to prom- 
inent families, in whose salons 
and at whose suburban residences he 
became a frequent guest. Concern- 
ing his protégé’s artistic career the 
captain proved himself as good as 
his word. He procured Basil three 
or four orders to paint portraits, and 
after these were executed the young 
artist found his future in his own 
hands. He had given special atten- 
tion to portrait painting while in 
England—with indifferent success, it 
must be admitted, for his patience 
had shortly worn itself out—and he 
had moreover the distinguished 
bearing, the lustrous black eyes and 
slightly melancholy expression, that 
attract the attention and the interest 
of women. 

Spring wore on, and the short 
Russian summer succeed it. Fame 
and a fair amount of fortune came to 
Basil. He opened a studio on the 
Nevskoi Prospekt. Society was 
scattered among the watering places 
of France and Germany, aboard 
yachts, in luxurious country estates 
along the Gulf of Finland and in the 
provinces. Some remained at home, 
and these, bereft of the theaters, de- 
veloped a sudden taste forart. They 
overwhelmed Basil with commissions. 
Their cards littered his table. But 
success did not spoil him. He work- 
ed faithfully during the hot months, 
accepting but few invitations and 
taking recreation in long walks by 
night. 

He saw much of Captain Strelitz. 
The latter dropped in frequently to 
congratulate him, or to enjoy a quiet 
chat. His manner toward Basil was 
cordial and even affectionate. When 
he spoke his face glowed with a sin- 
cerity that could not be mistaken. 

Basil’s perplexity grew deeper day 
by day. He made no progress in the 














task he had set himself. His mood 
was variable. At one time he hated 
the captain with all his soul —at an- 
other he felt drawn to him by asym- 
pathetic liking. This latter feeling 
frightened him, and he would repress 
it by pacing the floor and summon- 
ing the past to his memory. 

Of that sketch hastily executed on 
the bank of the Vistula, Basil had 
heard nothing more. The name that 
he longed and yet dreaded to hear 
never fell from Captain Strelitz’s 
lips. And one familiar face, long 
sought for, Basil failed to find in the 
social life of which he had been a 
part during his brief residence in 
the city. 

One night he walked where he had 
hitherto feared to tread, visiting two 
streets far remote from each other. 
An impulse too strong to be subdued 
led, him to an aristocratic mansion 
not far from the English Quay, and 
then, by many a devious turning and 
squalid byway, to another house in 
a street inhabited by artisans—an 
old mansion that once had stood in 
the center of a park. Both were 
dark, and he knew by the boards on 
the doors and the lower windows 
that the inmates were out of the city. 
He returned in the gray of the morn- 
ing and crept into his room as one 
waking from a dream. He had 
been face to face with the buried 
past, 

After this Basil worked harder 
than ever. He painted with feverish 
haste and energy, denying himself to 
callers as often as was possible. The 
short summer ended, and the aristo- 
cratic quarter of the city began to 
assume its wonted winter aspect. 
For three weeks Basil had seen 
nothing of Captain Strelitz, and one 
night at a late hour he walked to 
his friend’s residence on the Sado- 
vaya. 

The captain was at home. He was 
attired in full dress uniform, and his 
flushed features showed that he had 
been drinking more heavily than 
usual, 
stood on the buffet. He greeted Basil 
with effusion. 

“Ah, my dear fellow ! 


And what 
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A glass and an open bottle, 
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have you been doing with yourself? 
I have been in the country, near 
Moscow. I returned to Petersburg 
yesterday, and have just now come 
from a reception given by the French 


Ambassador. It was a great crush, 
IT assure you. It wearied me exceed- 
ingly. I cannot sleep and was just 


going out to seek distraction—to the 
club—anywhere. I am glad you 
came. I have much to say to you, 
and I have alsoa new commission 
for you. But you are standing. 
Pardon me—take a seat.” 

He pushed a chair toward Basil 
and dropped heavily into one him- 
self. The buffet was at his elbow. 
He filled a glass with wine and drank 
freely. 

“Do you know why I conceived 
such a sudden liking for you, my 
friend ?”’ he continued after a pause, 
“At first, 1 mean, for I have since 
learned to like you for yourself. I 
feel that I am going to be indiscreet 
tonight. I can’t help it. There is 
a burden of remorse on my soul. It 
has been there for four years. Some- 
times I don’t feel it, but tonight the 
demon is wide awake again—wide 
awake.” ’ 

He broke off abruptly and fixed 
his eyes upon Basil. 

“You remind me of a cousin who 
is now dead. My folly drove him 
to ruin and despair. Shall I tell you 


the story? Whynot?” Helaughed 
harshly, and continued; “It is very 
brief. My own parents are dead, 


Basil, and I have an uncle on my 
mother’s side. He is untitled, but 
he comes from a very old and aristo- 
cratic family. His name is Gregory 


Orfanoff, and he is immensely 
wealthy. He had an only son, 
Dmitri. My cousin and I were 


brought up together, though there 
was a difference of half a dozen 
years in our ages. I always hated 
him, though I took pains to conceal 
it. He was heir to a great estate, 
while I had nothing but my commis- 
sion in the army anda small allow- 
ance from my uncle. There was an- 
other reason. Dmitri and I loved 
the same girl, and she favored Dmitri. 
Her name was Nathalie Davidov— 
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but what is the matter? You look 
ill. Here, take some wine.” 

Basil took the glass and emptied 
it. “It was but a momentary faint- 
ness,” he said hoarsely. ‘Go on!” 

Captain Strelitz looked about him 
stupidly. “What was I saving? Ah, 
yes! Well, I envied Dmitri his good 
fortune. One day an evil thought 
came into my heart and whispered, 
‘Put yourself in his place.’ I strug- 
gled against the temptation, but it 
overcame me. By degrees I led 
Dmitri astray. I taught him to 
drink, to gamble, to associate with 
evil company. One night we played 
heavily in’ my apartments on the 
Nevskoi Prospekt. I won ten thous- 
and rubles from him. Dmitri was 
not quite of age, and had not the 
money to pay me. He dared not ask 
his father, for Gregory Orfanoff was 
a mightily stern and rigorous man. 
In a month Dmitri would come into 
a small fortune left him by his 
mother, but as I refused to wait so 
long he gave me a note for the 
amount, payable in three months. 
He was intoxicated and hardly knew 


what he was doing.” 

Captain Strelitz paused and drank 
two glasses of wine in succession. 
Then fixing his bloodshot eyes on 


Basil he resumed stupidly: “It 
proved Dmitri’s ruin. I altered the 
time of the note to three weeks, and 
procured the money. The note came 
due and was presented. Gregory 
Orfanoff was deeply incensed. He 
disowned his son and swore the law 
should take its course. The poor lad 
committed suicide. His coat and 
hat were found on the English Quay, 
and two weeks later his body was 
taken from the Neva. You remind 
me of him, Basil. Like you he had 
‘a genius for drawing and painting. 
Ah! it is a terrible feeling, this re- 
morse.” 

The captain sought relief from his 
emotions in more wine. 

Basil had risen and was leaning 
over his companion with tightly 
clinched hands and an expression of 
agony on his face. 

“But is that all you have to tell?” 
he asked, suppressing his emotion. 
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“ What crime had Dmitri committed 
that he should fear the law?” 

Captain Strelitz rose and stagger- 
ed against the buffet. 

“ What crime?” he muttered in a 
maudlin tone. “Ah, yes! Dmitri 
put an indorsement on the note—a 
name that was not his own. He did 
it that I might have immediate use of 
the money. He intended to lift the 
note long before it came due. He 
was intoxicated when he signed the 
name—he forgot about it afterwards 
—it was a terrible shock when he 
learned the truth—but he could not 
deny it, he could not deny it!” 

The captain reeled over toward 
Basil, looking at him in mingled 
dread andamazement. “No! No!” 
he cried, “who dares to say that 
Dmitri was innocent? Innocent! 
Yes, so the lad was. It was I who— 
Ah! what am I saying?” He fell 
heavily into a chair and lay there in 
a drunken stupor, with his head bow- 
ed in his hands. 

Basil caught hold of a table for 
support. The room seemed to be 
whirling round and round. 

“Tnnocent!” he gasped. “I was 
innocent of that terrible crime. It 
was you who forged my father’s 
name to that note. I have it from 
your own lips. I was mad not to 
suspect it before. Your punishment 
will come, Michael Strelitz. You 
shall atone to me for the past. But 
the time is not yet ripe.” 

Basil’s words were lost on Captain 
Strelitz ; he neither moved nor spoke. 
The other pulled on his cloak and 
rushed from the apartment. 


ITI. 
THE HOUSE IN THE GOROKHAVAYA. 


“THERE was little sleep for Basil 

Marlott through the brief re- 
mainder of the night. He did not 
undress, but threw himself upon a 
couch. As he tossed from side to 
side the past came back with a vivid- 
ness that was life-like. His four 
years of exile were as though they 
had never been. He saw his father, 
the stern, unyielding Gregory Orfan- 
off, and the sweet face of Nathalie 

















Davidov, the girl he loved. He 
smiled when he thought of certain 
youthful escapades ; and damp drops 
started to his brow at the memory of 
that awful morning when the forged 
signature was discovered and he was 
forced to believe in his own guilt. 

“TI was innocent, innocent,” he 
cried. “But does the discovery 
come too late? No! With God’s 
help I shall be righted yet. I must 
have patience and caution. My 
identity is safe, at all events. Had I 
known the success of my ruse—that 
the body of some poor unfortunate 
had been found and mistaken for 
mine—I might have spared myself 
many restless hours. And so remorse 
is gnawing at your heart, Michael 
Strelitz! It was the hope of making 
some atonement for your black crime 
that prompted your kindness to me! 
You fancied you saw in me a re- 
semblance to your cousin Dmitri 
Orfanoff. Well, you will know ere 
long that it was more than a resem- 
blance.” 

It was yet early in the day when 
Captain Strelitz entered  Basil’s 
working room, where the latter was 
sitting in moody contemplation of an 
unfinished canvas. The events of 
the previous night had left their 
traces. The captain’s features were 
pale, his eyes dim and glassy. His 
hand trembled when he took the 
chair that Basil offered him. He 
opened the conversation abruptly, 
and evidently with the design of 
probing Basil to discover how much 
he knew. But the artist was on his 
guard. 

“ Yes, it is quite true,” he replied, 
“‘you did give me a leaf or two from 
your past life, Michael. I have but 
a dim recollection of it, though. I 
fear your wine went to my head. 
Let me think. There was a cousin, I 
believe, who lost money to you over 
the gaming table. He gave you a 
note or something, and thereby in- 
curred the anger of his father, who 
was a tyrannical old fellow and had 
forbidden the son to gamble. The 
young fool took the matter to heart 
and committed suicide. Am I right?” 
Captain Strelitz shot a keen glance 
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at Basil and was reassured by his 
friend’s unruffled expression. 

“ Yes, that is about it,” he replied. 
“T fear I talked too much last night. 
I had been drinking heavily, you 
know, at that confounded ball. On 
such occasions a fit of remorse fre- 
quently comes over me. I feel sorry 
for my cousin Dmitri, upon my 
honor I do, Basil. But then I am 
really not so much to blame. He 
was naturally fond of cards, and it 
took little persuasion to induce him 
to play-—devilish little. On that 
night of which I told you the play 
was fair, though we had both been 
drinking. Dmitri lost, and naturally 
I demanded payment, for I needed 
the money. He gave methe note. I 
discounted it. The fool dreaded his 
father’s anger, and made away with 
himself. There you have the story.” 

There was an awkward pause. 
The captain watched Basil furtively. 
The artist returned the scrutiny with 
an admirable show of unconcern. 

“T can’t understand why you 
should let remorse annoy you,” he 
remarked lightly, as he picked up his 
brush and made a dab at the canvas. 
“You were but little to blame, 
surely. And then the stakes—what 
man would not do the same under 
similar circumstances? You have in- 
herited your uncle’s fortune, I sup- 
pose, eh? Ah! that was a clever 
stroke, Michael.” He turned partly 
around on his stool, and faced his 
companion with a shrewd, half veil- 
ed smile. 

This diplomatic touch disarmed 
what atom of suspicion may yet have 
lingered in the captain’s mind. He 
believed that Basil had learned noth- 
ing of his real guilt. He laughed 
and drew his chair closer. 

“This brings me to what I intend- 
ed to tell you last night,” he said. 
“The fact is, my uncle still lives. 
He has been at his country seat near 
Moscow for some months, and only 
returned to town yesterday. His 
wife died ten years ago, and Iam his 
nearest living relative. He was in- 
censed at me for more than a year 
after Dmitri’s death, but we are now 
on the best of terms; so much so, in 
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fact, that he has consented at my 
solicitation to have his portrait paint- 
ed, and you are to do the work.” 

“1?” Basil started, and then calm- 
ly resumed his painting. 

“Yes, you of course,” pursued the 
captain. “Is there another artist in 
Russia with the same skill and power ? 
Look here, Basil, V’ll admit that I 
have a little object inthis. Will you 
consent to do me a favor? I ask it 
on the ground of the friendship and 
regard we feel for each other; not 
because of any kindness you may 
fancy you have received at my hands. 
I ‘repudiate that utterly. Do you 
consent ?” 

Basil laid aside his brush. “Could 
I refuse you anything in my power?” 
he said. 

The answer was two edged, but it 
more than satisfied the captain. 

“Thank you, my friend. I knew 
that I could depend upon you. The 
favor I seek is slight and involves 
no wrong doing. But I will explain 
my peculiar position, and you shall 
judge for yourself. At the time of 
was 


his death my cousin Dmitri 
affianced to a girl named Nathalie 


Davidov. Nathalie is beautiful, and 
she comes moreover from a family as 
honorable as our own. In spite of 
his stern disposition, Gregory Orfan- 
off loved his son, and that affection 
he has now transferred to’the woman 
who was to have been his daughter- 
in-law. He lives the life of a recluse, 
and with the exception of myself and 
of Nathalie—who spends much time 
with him—he denies himself to all 
visitors. I have reason to think, 
Basil, that he intends to leave the 
bulk of his fortune to Nathalie. My 
information leaves some doubt on 
the matter, and I am anxious to have 
that point cleared up. To be frank 
with you, I am not satisfied with the 
prospect of receiving a _ beggarly 
pittance from my uncle. I was 
reared in luxury and extravagance, 
and my tastes must be gratified. If 
Nathalie is to be my uncle’s heiress, 
I intend to marry her. There is no 
understanding between us at present, 
but I am confident that my suit will 
not be distasteful to her. On the 
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other hand, should my uncle be dis- 
posed to remember the obligations 
of kinship, and bequeath his fortune 
to me, I do not propose to be tram- 
meled with a wife. With a fortune 
in her own right, Nathalie is charm- 
ing indeed; but without it — well, 
she is charming even then, but I pre- 
fer my. freedom. You understand 
now, Basil, do you not? I must 
know whether it is to me or to Na- 
thalie that Gregory Orfanoff intends 
to leave his money. Your frequent 
visits to the house while painting his 
portrait may give you an opportunity 
to find this out. He is reserved and 
taciturn, but if you are diplomatic 
you can draw him out and glean 
what I wish to know without arous- 
ing his suspicions. You area shrewd 
fellow, and will find the task an easy 
one. A word of warning— don’t 
tamper with Lubin. He is Gregory’s 
one servant, and fills the offices of 
half a dozen. He isa cringing, hypo- 
critical fellow, and there is no love 
between us. I imagine he blamesme 
for Dmitri’s death, but bah! I de- 
spise the fellow.” 

The captain paused and leaned 
back in his chair, twisting the long 
ends of his brown mustache. Basil 
went on painting furiously with his 
face turned away from his companion. 
Had the latter been paying close at- 
tention, he would have seen that the 
canvas was being ruined by random 
touches. 

Finally Basil wheeled around. 
“This girl, then, has forgotten her 
youthful lover?” he asked calmly. 

“By this time, yes,” replied the 
other. “You amaze me, Basil. Is 
your knowledge of the world so 
slight? Do women remain constant 
to the living—much less to the dead ? 
It is true that she took Dmitri’s loss 
hard at first. But now—bah! Ha! 
ha! She is a clever actress. In the 
presence of my uncle she is the per- 
sonification of melancholy and_ re- 
gret.” 

An angry flush that would not be 
repressed dyed Basil’s cheeks. His 
hands twitched nervously as he seized 
his brushes and made a pretense of 
renewing operations on the canvas. 














“Well, I won’t bother you any 
longer,” cried Captain Strelitz, “I 
see that you are busy. I only wanted 
to ask your assistance on this little 
matter. I will arrange the time of 
the first sitting, and let you know. 
You leave that entirely to me, do 
you?” 

“Any arrangements you make 
will suit me,” replied Basil without 
looking around. 

“Thank you, my friend. I shall 
not forget your readiness to serve 
me. I must leave you now. It is 
my hour to go on duty.” 

Captain Strelitz nodded a smiling 
farewell, and left the apartment. 

Five minutes later Basil dashed 
aside his palette and brushes and 
shoved the easel against the wall. 
The pent in atmosphere of the four 
walls maddened him. He puton his 
coat and hat and went out into the 
street. He walked furiously to the 
Finland bridge, and crossed the 
Neva; then on and on until the open 
country was before him, and he 
breathed the pure, salty air of the 
gulf. When he returned to the city 
with weary feet, it was night, and 
the gas lamps were blinking at the 
stars overhead. 

The Gorokhavaya is one of the 
dingiest thoroughfares in St. Peters- 
burg. It is paved with worn out 
planking, lighted by feeble kerosene 
lamps, and close up against the 
granite curbing stand the mean 
dwellings of the artisan class. Mid- 
way along this street, and at-no con- 
siderable distance from the Cathe- 
rine canal, was the residence of 
Gregory Orfanoff. It was a large, 
somber, stone house surrounded by 
a small inclosure, in which grew a 
few stunted trees. In appearance it 
had changed little since the time of 
its erection more than a hundred 
years before. The Gorokhavaya was 
then a charming suburb of the city. 
It was still a pleasant neighborhood 
when Gregory Orfanoff came into 
the property on the death of his 
father. Hecontinued to reside there 
during each winter season, in spite 
of the squalid arm of the city that 
crept closer and closer. It was to 
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the old house he brought home a 
wife. It was there she died; and 
there the son Dmitri was born, and 
lived until the shadow of crime 
blotted the illustrious name of the 
family, and left Gregory Orfanoff 
childless as well as widowed. 

The old house stood there like a 
shadow of the past. Its surround- 
ings mattered little to Gregory 
Orfanoff. His wealth was great. 
Had he so desired he might have 
purchased a score of palaces: along 
the Court Quay. But he no longer 
cared to keep up intercourse with 
the world. He saw none but his 
nephew, and Nathalie Davidov, to 
whom his heart softened because 
Dmitri had loved. her. The past was 
not without its sting of remorse for 
him. He regretted the harsh impulse 
that had prompted him to meet the 
erring lad’s confession of crime with 
angry words and threats. Hewould 
have given much to be able to recall 
it. He was now in his seventy first 
vear, though he looked still older. 
His figure was erect, but his hair and 


beard were snow white, and _ his 
forehead was marred by deep 
wrinkles. He inhabited three rooms 


on the second floor of the house—a 
bed chamber, a salon, and a dining 
room. His meals were brought to 
him from a café in a neighboring 
street. His servant Lubin attended 
to his wants. Lubin was fifty five 
years old, short and stout, with a 
smooth, kindly face. He had lived 


with Gregory Orfanoff forty long 


years. He was devotedly attached 
to him, and had been even more 
deeply fond of Dmitri. 

On a cold, clear afternoon two 
weeks after the interview in the 
former’s studio, Basil and Captain 
Strelitz went on foot to Gregory 
Orfanoff’s house. They were admit- 
ted by Lubin, who glanced keenly, 
at the stranger, and after a short 
delay were ushered up stairs. 

The salon was empty, and Basil 
had time to note his surroundings. 
Soft carpets and rugs covered the 
floor ; many books were visible, lying 
on the tables and ranged in cases 
along the walls. Above the latter 
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hung adozen or more of rare and 
costly paintings, for the master of 
the house had a refined and artistic 
taste. There were many pieces of 
antique furniture and ornaments of 
china, bronze, and silverware. Basil 
was thankful for the subdued light 
that filtered through the heavy 
window curtains. He had steeled 
himself for the ordeal, but it was 
beyond his power to repress all agi- 
tation ‘at finding himself in the 
familiar surroundings of his old 
home. With astruggle he recovered 
his self possession in time for the 
greater trial. 

Gregory Orfanoff came quietly 
from an adjoining apartment. The 
interview had been previously ar- 
ranged. He gave his hand to his 
nephew, and bowed graciously to 
Basil. 

“You are young,” he said. “ Michael 
tells me you have become famous as 
_an artist. I wish you every success, 
for Russia needs men of your genius.” 

Basil dared not trust himself to 
reply. He could scarcely repress 
tears at sight of his father’s haggard, 
care worn face. He stifled his emo- 
tion, however, and feigned to be in- 
terested in one of the paintings on 
the wall. Gregory Orfanoff talked 
for a little while to the captain and 
then turned to Basil. “Tomorrow at 
two o’clock I shall be pleased to give 
you the first sitting. Michael speaks 
highly of your skill in portraiture. *I 
have never had a likeness made by an 
artist. It is proper, I suppose, that I 
should do so. The portraits of my 
father, grandfather, and several other 
ancestors hang in the lower hall. I 
am the last of the house of Orfanoff.” 

The pathos of this sentence, and the 
saddened pride with which the old 
man spoke, nearly broke down Basil’s 
firmness. He quickly preceded Cap- 
tain Strelitz from the room, and a 
moment later both were out on the 
narrow pavements of the Gorokhav- 
aya. 

“You will remember?” said the 
captain, as they parted on the Nevskoi 
Prospekt. “It will be an easy 
matter, for he has taken a fancy to 
vou.” 
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“Yes, I will remember,” replied 
Basil briefly. He did not go directly 
to his lodgings, but walked the 
streets until long after the lamps 
were lighted. 

The sittings began on the following 
afternoon, and Basil made _ three 
visits within a week. His work was 
of about an hour’s duration each 
time. He mastered his feelings suf- 
ficiently to go through the ordeal 
with apparent calmness. But he 
dared not trust himself to converse. 
He pretended to be so deeply en- 
grossed in his task that he could 
think of nothing else. 

Gregory Orfanoff was _ himself 
taciturn and reserved. He sat stiffly 
upright in his chair with one hand 
thrust into the bosom of his coat. 
Lubin remained constantly in the 
room; his devotion to his master 
was so great that he would not suffer 
him to remain alone with a stranger. 

At the end of the fourth sitting 
Basil was making rapid and satisfac- 
tory progress with his painting —he 
threw his whole soul into his work— 
but he had accomplished nothing 
else. He purposely avoided meeting 
Captain Strelitz. His own plans 
were in chaotic confusion; one 
course of procedure after another 
was considered and thrown aside. 

Then something occurred that dis- 
pelled his doubts, and cleared the 
way for action. 


IV. 
IN THE HOUSE OF ORFANOFF, 


N going one afternoon to the old 
mansion on the Gorokhavaya 

Basil found Gregory Orfanoff absent. 
“You will please come in and 


wait,” said Lubin. “ My master has 
gone for a drive, but he will return 
very soon.” 

Basil passed up the staircase to the 
salon, preceded by the old servant. 
He removed his cloak and gloves, 
and then, with a view to diverting his 
mind and composing himself for the 
sitting, he wandered about the 
apartment, inspecting its bricabrac 
and paintings. 


Lubin disappeared for a little 

















while, but presently returned and be- 
gan to point out to Basil objects of 
specialinterest. Forty years of close 
converse with Gregory Orfanoff had 
to some extent molded the servant 
into the pattern of his master. His 
remarks and criticisms showed a 
knowledge of art by no means super- 
ficial. Basil eagerly sustained his 
share in theconversation. His heart 
still cherished its youthful affection 
for this faithful old family servitor 
who had tended him with such de- 
votion from infancy upward. In 
Lubin’s presence, and in the sacred 
atmosphere of this house, he was 
never free from a fear that his feel- 
ings would betray him. Moreover, 
he had observed from the time of his 
first visit in company with Captain 
Strelitz that Lubin treated him with 
a peculiar deference — something 
rarely accorded to strangers, as Basil 
had reason to know from experience. 
More than once he had detected the 
old servant's eyes fixed upon him 
with a wistful gaze. Several times 
the thought that Lubin suspected 
his identity flashed’into Basil’s mind, 
but always to vanish as quickly as it 
came. It was too improbabie for 
serious consideration. 

The period of Gregory Orfanoff’s 
absence lengthened, but the two 
connoisseurs, deep in the weighty 
question of various Russian painters’ 
comparative merits, failed to note it. 

“There is a very rare painting in 
my master’s bedchamber which I will 
venture to show you,” said -Lubin. 
“It cost a great many thousands of 
rubles—I do not remember the exact 
amount.” 

He led the way. Basil followed, 
and, passing through heavy curtains, 
found himself in an-apartment en- 
deared to him by a_ thousand 
memories. Nor were all sweet, for 
here had taken place that final inter- 
view with his father. Nothing had 
suffered change ; the massive carven 
bed, the couch, the chairs, the 
escritoire—all were arranged as they 
had been then. Basil choked down 
the rising tide of emotions and fol- 
lowed Lubin across the room. The 
latter quickly admitted a ray of light 
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from a window that commanded the 
street. Then he turned to his com- 
panion, and designated one of 
several paintings on the side wall. 

“There, you see, is the picture. 
My master prizes it very highly. Is 
it not fine? Note the fine drawing 
of the figures and the richness of the 
coloring!” 

Basil gazed at the painting with 
feigned absorption; every square 
inch of it was familiar to him. Then 
he turned casually to a smaller 
picture that hung in shadow near 
the angle of the wall. As its outlines 
took shape in the gloom he started, 
and barely repressed an incautious 
exclamation. The canvas was his 
own work, the most pretentious 
thing he had ever attempted in the 
old days when his love for art tried 
vainly to stifle the youthful passions 
that were planted so deeply in his 
nature. The touch of genius had 
been pregnant in the Orfanoff family 
for many generations. But its seeds 
thrive least in an atmosphere of 
luxury and extravagance. Basil’s 
youth had not been free from taint 
of dissipation, but subsequent ad- 
versity and privation had developed 
his hidden powers as nothing else 
would have done. 

The canvas that now held him 
spellbound was an oil painting of a 
single figure, rudely executed, yet 
full of life and character. It repre- 
sented the old gamekeeper on the 
Orfanoff estate near Moscow. The 
morning of its conception recurred 
vividly to Basil. He seemed to see 
once more the rugged, weather 
beaten figure of the old man; to hear 
the music of birds and breathe the 
keen air of the marshes and woods. 

When Basil’s exile began the 
canvas was, to his certain knowledge, 
stored away ina dusty nook of the 
old house. Now it faced him from 
the wall, superbly framed, as if it was 
one of his father’s most cherished 
possessions. 

Lubin stood silently by, noting his 
guest’s unfeigned interest. Then he 


drew the window curtains farther 
apart, admitting more light to the 
room, 
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“That was painted by my young 
master,” he saidin alow voice. “Ah! 
He had the true touch of an artist. 
But you know the family history, 
sir?” 

Basil turned quickly. 

“Yes, it is a sad one,” he replied. 
Looking into the old servant’s eyes, 
he saw reflected there the heart’s 
depth of sorrow which time had not 
been able to efface. He _ hastily 
averted his gaze, and pretended to 
be absorbed in the painting. Lubin 
stepped to the window and dropped 
the curtains, so that the room was 
partially darkened. When he return- 
ed to Basil’s side and began to speak 
his voice was almost stifled by emo- 
tion. 

“Honored sir, I have long desired 
to speak with you, and I can now do 
so more freely since I know that my 
master’s sad misfortune is not strange 
to your ears. You probably did 
not know Dmitri Orfanoff? You re- 
mind me of him, nevertheless, and 
that is why I have ventured to speak 
with you. But first I would ask you 
a question; pardon me if I offend. 
Are you a very intimate friend of 
Captain Strelitz?” 

“No,” replied Basil, without hesi- 
tation. 

“Ah! Then my surmise was 
right,” said Lubin quietly. “ Acom- 
mon liking for art is ali that has 
drawn you together. I need not fear 
that anything I say to you will reach 
his ears?” 

“ Assuredly not,” said Basil. 

For a moment Lubin was silent. 
Then he demanded abruptly, “ Do 
you believe that Dmitri Orfanoff is 
dead ?” 

It was well that the room was 
darkened and that the old servitor’s 
eyes were dim with tears, or he might 
have observed Basil’s agitation at 
this unexpected home thrust. 

“The world believes Dmitri to be 
dead,” Lubin continued, not seeming 
to notice that Basil had left his ques- 
tion unanswered. “I know better. 
I know that he is not dead. It is 
true that a body was found in the 
Neva, and now lies under a head- 
stone that bears Dmitri’s name. 
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They all identified it as Dmitri, 
though it was swollen and bloated 
by the water. But before it was 
buried I went and looked at it care- 
fully. /¢ was not Dmitri. Iam sure 
of it, but until this day I have never 
breathed a word of my discovery to 
any person. I am convinced that he 
is alive today—an exile in some 
foreign land. He dare not return 
to Russia with the shadow of crime 
hanging over him. But you wonder 
why I have confided this great secret 
to you. It was imprudent, perhaps, 
but I could not help myself. Some- 
thing forced me on. From what I 
have seen of you I believed I could 
trust you—that you would not betray 
my confidence. You are an artist, 
and your work brings you in contact 
with many others of your profession. 
In the summer you travel through 
foreign lands, you meet the famous 
artists of other cities. I believe that 
Dmitri has become an artist himself 
under an assumed name. Perhaps 
some day you will meet him. He 
was a smooth faced, ruddy lad when 
this great sorrow fell upon him; he 
must have altered greatly in these 
years. But if fate ever brings you 
together will you tell him that his 
friends have not forgotten him? Tell 
him that his father bitterly repents 
the past and lives only in the 
memory of his lost son. Tell him 
that Lubin believes in his innocence, 
that he would give his life to help 
him 

The old man broke down and 
tried vainly to speak, while the tears 
coursed along his withered cheeks. 
Basil was no less affected. His own 
eyes were dim. Speech would have 
choked him. To such a pitch of 
emotion had Lubin’s words wrought 
him, that he might have ventured to 
confess his identity then and there. 

But as he struggled to repress his 
agitation the rattle of wheels was 
heard in the street, and the sound 
ceased apparently in front of the 
door. 

Lubin darted to the window, vig- 
orously rubbing his face. “My 
master has returned,” he exclaimed 
excitedly. “Come, we must not be 




















found in this apartment. They will 
enter the house in a moment.” 


“They?” cried Basil hoarsely. 
“Who is with him ?” 
“Nathalie Davidov,” replied 


Lubin. “She will dine with my 
master today. Come!” 

He hurried quickly from the apart- 
ment. Basil followed, and by a 
great effort succeeded in overtaking 
Lubin as he was passing from the 
salon to the hall. He caught the 
old servant’s arm to check him. 

Lubin turned inamazement. “ Let 
me go,” he said in a lowvoice. “I 
can’t speak to you now. I must let 
my master in.” 

“But first you must hide me some- 
where,” exclaimed Basil hoarsely. 
“Tam not prepared to see Gregory 
Orfanoff and his companion. I am 
greatly discomposed by what you 
have just told me of Dmitri. My 
agitation will betray us both to 
Gregory Orfanoff. Hide me quick, 
and explain to your master that I 
could not await his return.” 

Lubin shot a keen glance at Basil. 
Then he turned and went down the 
staircase with tottering feet, briefly 
bidding his companion follow. 

Midway in the length of the 
spacious lower hall was an alcove 
screened by heavy crimson curtains. 
It contained a huge figure on a ped- 
estal, decked out in the uncouth 
armor and weapons of the dark days 
of Ivan the Terrible. Into this niche 
the old servant thrust Basil. 

“Wait until I return,” he whisper- 
ed. “Make no noise.” 

He dropped the heavy curtains to- 
gether and went on slowly down the 
hall. 

Basil crouched close to the grim 
figure, and fixed his eyes ona narrow 
crevice between the wall and the 
curtain. He heard the opening and 
closing of the door, and a confused 
murmur of voices. Then light foot- 
steps came down the hall. 

An impulse tuo strong to be re- 
sisted compelled Basil to lean for- 
ward until his face was within half a 
foot of the crevice. The drooping 
sun had just touched the front of the 
house, and through the stained glass 
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transom of the door filtered a soft, 
rosy light. 

A shadow darkened it, and two 
figures went slowly by— Gregory 
Orfanoff, with his huge fur cloak 
hanging loosely about him, and by 
his side a slender, graceful girl, 
robed in the daintiest of furs, with a 
face of that exquisite beauty and 
purity which marks the bluest blood 
of Russia. Behind came Lubin, 
looking neither to right nor left. 

It was but a brief glimpse, and 
yet every lineament of Nathalie 
Davidov’s dearly beloved face stamp- 
ed itself upon Basil’s mental vision, 
and reminded him of his lost happi- 
ness. His anguish was so great that 
he pressed his face to the cold, irre- 
sponsive armor, and it trembled on 
its pedestal with the violence of his 
stifled sobs. 

“Oh! Nathalie!” hg moaned aloud 
“My own Nathalie! Will the past 
ever come back? Will the shadows 
of crime be lifted ?” 

A soft footstep fell on his ear. He 
sprang erect, to find Lubin standing | 
between the parted curtains. 

Something in the old servant's 
face revealed to Basil the truth. He 
took a step forward and paused. 

Lubin dropped the curtains behind 
him with a low cry, and threw his 
arms about Basil’s neck. 

“Tt is Dmitri, my young master!” 
he cried. ‘Dmitri has come home 
again, God be thanked!” 

Then the old man’s limbs relaxed, 
and he hung a dead weight on his 
young master’s bosom. 

Basil divined the truth instantly. 
Lubin had fainted under the great 
shock. 

A more trying situation for Basil 
could not well be imagined. At any 
moment Lubin might be summoned 
from up Stairs. 

Dropping his senseless burden into 
the farthest corner of the alcove, Basil 
entered the hall, and finding every- 
thing quiet he quickly gained the 
rear of the house. Every nook and 
corner of it was thoroughly familiar 
to him, of course. He returned with 
a flask of vodka, and a few drops of 
the strong spirit speedily revived ° 
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Lubin. He was bewildered at first, 
but a word or two from Basil 
thoroughly impressed him with the 
necessity of caution and secrecy. 

Together they left the alcove, and 
by slow stages reached the apart- 
ment that had formerly been the 
family dining room. It was mas- 
sively furnished in dark carved wood. 
A lamp burned dimly on the side- 
board, and its rays were reflected in 
pieces of heavy silver plate. 

Lubin dropped into a chair. “I 
shall feel bettersoon,” he said feebly. 
“ Don’t be afraid, no one will disturb 
us. This is the hour before dinner, 
when my master prefers to be alone. 
Ah! Dmitri, is this all a dream? 
Shall I wake up to find you gone?” 

In the dim privacy of that old, 
memory haunted room the united 
ones talked over the past—and over 
the future as well. Basil told of the 
chance confession he had heard fall 
from Michael Strelitz’s lips—the con- 
fession that showed the former’s in- 
nocence of crime, the latter’s base 
conspiracy to ruin his cousin for the 
sake of gain. 

“Ah! I suspected the villain of 
that very thing from the first,” cried 
Lubin. “I knew something of his 
character from childhood up. I 
always believed you innocent, Master 
Dmitri, but I dared not breathe a 
word of my suspicions against your 
cousin Michael. I was compelled to 
tolerate his constant visits to this 
house. But all will come well yet!” 

“T hope so,” replied Basil. ‘“ The 
way is not yet clear. Michael’s con- 
fession is useless unless he can be 
made to repeat it. Until I can re- 
move every mark of this foul stain 
my identity shall be a secret.” 

“T have had my eye on your 
cousin Michael myself,” said Lubin 
in an impressive whisper. ‘“ During 
all these years I have hoped to dis- 
cover something that would reveal 
his true nature. Until two months 
ago I was unsuccessful. Then a 
strange thing occurred. I have 


pondered over it many times since. 
It may be a mistake, and it may 
mean a great deal.” 

“What is it?” asked Basil eagerly. 
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“T will tell you,” continued Lubin. 
“You will remember my _ nephew, 
the only child of my dead sister? 
His name is Pashua, and he is now 
in the service of the police. He 
comes sometimes to see me, and on 
one of these occasions he saw your 
cousin Michael leaving the house. 
‘Who is that man?’ he inquired of 
me. I told him. ‘Well,’ said he, 
‘I have seen him before. I would 
swear to his face in a thousand.’ 
Then I pressed Pashua to explain. 
At first he was reluctant, but finally 
he said tome: ‘I haveseen that same 
man in disguise, and in the worst 
quarter of the city by night. I saw 
him on two recent occasions, and his. 
distinguished bearing so impressed 
me that I followed him. But each 
time he eluded me and vanished.’ 
I pretended that Pashua must be 
mistaken, but begged him to keepa 
sharp lookout for the man, and learn 
what he could about him. This was 
two months ago,” concluded Lubin, 
“and I have not seen Pashua since.” 

Basil did not speak for a moment. 
He appeared to be in deep thought. 

“Tn case this was Michael Strelitz,” 
he said finally, “is it not the most 
natural conclusion that some of his 
coarse intrigues drew him to that 
quarter of the city?” 

“Possibly,” replied Lubin, “but 
why should he disguise himself? 
Ah! Master Dmitri, there are strange 
things going on in the city. It is 
said that the disaffection among the 
army Officers is very great, and that 
many have joined the revolutionary 
societies. Your cousin Michael was 
never loyal at heart to the Czar, you 
remember that.” 

A quick gleam of intelligence flash- 
ed across Basil’s face. 

“What is the address of 
nephew Pashua?” he asked. 

“He is in the secret police,” replied 
Lubin. “They will tell you where to 
find him at the main station on the 
Nevskoi Prospekt. Pashua was always 
fond of you,” he added significantly. 
“He would be only too willing to do 
you a service.” 

By mutual consent this subject was 
now dropped and matters of more 
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import at the present time were dis- 
cussed. Basil heard, with tears in 
his eyes, how his father had found 
that rude sketch of the gamekeeper, 
and had directed it to be brought to 
St. Petersburg, and framed, and 
hung up in his bed chamber. Con- 
cerning Nathalie Lubin knew little, 
except that she came frequently to 
see Gregory Orfanoff. Basil did not 
question him closely about her, pre- 
ferring to wait until a more suitable 
opportunity. Nor did he glean any- 
thing bearing on the information he 
had promised to obtain for Captain 
Strelitz. 

It was arranged that he should 
continue his sittings with Gregory 
Orfanoff, and that he should visit 
Lubin secretly at night whenever he 
had anything to impart to him con- 
cerning the matter that was foremost 
in the hearts of both. 

The interview was terminated by 
the arrival of the dinner from a 
neighboring café—for one of the 
populous city streets was near at 
hand—and as the men entered with 
steaming trays, Basil left the house. 

He felt more than ever an outcast 
and a wanderer as he made his way 
from street to street in the gathering 
dusk of the evening. 

“T don’t believe Michael Strelitz is 
such a fool as to meddle with Nihil- 
ism,” he reflected. “Still, the clew 


is worth following up. I will see 
Pashua.” 
V. 
THE RENDEZVOUS IN THE VIBORG 
QUARTER. 


PASHDUA, the nephew of Lubin 
was at this time thirty five 
years of age. He wasa stolid, ordin- 
ary sort of fellow, but was sufficient- 
ly shrewd to retain employment in 
the ranks of the Russian secret 
police—those spies in civilian attire 
who are constantly on the alert in all 
quarters of St. Petersburg and in 
most of the large cities of the 
continent. 
Two whole days elapsed before 
Basil succeeded in finding Pashua. 
The latter was absent on some secret 
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mission, and there was nothing to do 
but await his return as patiently as 
possible. During this tedious period 
Basil saw neither Lubin nor his 
father. He wrote a brief note to the 
latter, excusing himself from his 
work on the plea of important per- 
sonal business. He persistently avoid- 
ed his studio, fearing to meet Captain 
Strelitz, and to be subjected to un- 
pleasant questioning. In fact he was 
in such a restless frame of‘mind that 
he walked the streets almost continu- 
ously, and paid frequent visits to the 
central police station on the Nevskoi 
Prospekt. 

At last, on the third night after his 
recognition by Lubin, he found the 
man he so eagerly desired to see. 
Pashua had returned, and on stating 
his business to be official, Basil was 
brought face to face with the police 
spy in a private room of the station. 
The past two days had allowed 


Basil ample time to consider the 


situation from every standpoint, and 
he had carefully mapped out a plan 
of procedure. 

The interview opened with mark- 
ed chilliness and restraint. Basil in- 
troduced himself as a friend of 
Lubin’s, and recalled to Pashua’s 
mind the conversation between him- 
self and his uncle on the subject of 
Captain Strelitz. He stated that 
Lubin was anxious to know what 
further discoveries had been made. 
Paskua listened in attentive silence, 
eying his caller in a keen, steady 
manner. The police spy was a man 
of few words. 

“T will visit my uncle,” he said. 
“Tell him that. You will excuse me. 
I am busy.” 

Pashua approached the door, but 
Basil stepped in front of him. 


“A clearer message than this will 
greatly relieve your uncle’s mind,” 


he exclaimed quickly. ‘May I say 
to him that you have discovered 
more—that your suspicions have 
since been confirmed ?” 

Pashua frowned. “I have news to 
tell him,” he said briefly. “I will 
see my uncle Lubin within three 
days.” 


This answer satisfied Basil. It 
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was the keynote to the resolve he had 
decided on carrying out. To explain 
the apparent temerity of this resolve 
it must be remembered that Pashua 
and Basil had been thrown much 
together during the latter’s child- 
hood and youth, especially on the 
large country estate near Moscow, 
where, through the influence of 
Lubin, Pashua had held the post of 
assistant steward for a number of 
years. The nephew’s reverence for 
Gregory Orfanoff and his son was 
second only to that of Lubin him- 
self. It was the knowledge of this 
that influenced Basil in the step 
which he now took. 

“ Pashua!” he whispered. ‘“ Don’t 
you know me? Iam Dmitri Orfan- 
off!” 

The stolidity of the police spy suf- 
fered a severe shock. He gazed in 
open mouthed wonder at Basil, then 
caught his hand and pressed it to 
his lips. ‘My young master!” he 
exclaimed with emotion. “ Youstill 
live! It was not you they found in 
the Neva?” 


“No, my good fellow, I am yet 


alive,” replied Basil. “I have re- 
turned to see justice done. Sit down. 
I will tell you all.” 

They seated themselves side by 
side on a bench in the farthest cor- 
ner of the room, and Basil confided 
everything to his companion, with- 
out reserve. 

“ You will aid me in this, Pashua, 
will you not?” he concluded. “ This 
foul stain can only be removed by a 
vindication from Michael Strelitz 
himself. Until I can find a way to 
entrap him, I must remain unknown, 
and bear this wrongful burden of 
shame.” 

Pashua placed his hand upon his 
breast. “I will help you,” he re- 
plied. “Here lies the memory of the 
days that are gone. I do not forget. 
And perhaps it is in my power to do 
more than you think. I recognized 
Michael Strelitz on the day that he 
left your father’s house. I had seen 
him recently under strange circum- 
stances, though I knew not then who 
he was. He has changed since the 
time, years ago, when he visited 
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your father’s country estate—and 
moreover in those days I saw him but 
rarely.” 

“ And have you seen him lately ?”’ 
exclaimed Basil. 

“Many times. Always in thesame 
quarter of the city. Always on the 
same night of the week. I am on 
the track of a great conspiracy, and 
I believe Michael Strelitz to be im- 
plicated in it. I am working:up this 
affair alone. The police will know 
nothing of it until the time is ripe 
for action. Then they will deal the 
final stroke, and I shall be promoted. 
I have purposely kept away from my 
uncle Lubin, and for this reason— 
Captain Strelitz is a relative of your 
family. I feared that his exposure 
would be a blow to my uncle. I 
must do my duty. Besides, there 
are many others implicated.” 

“But how will this benefit me?” 
demanded Basil. “If my cousin is 
arrested I shall never obtain the con- 
fession that I want.” 

“Ah, but we will work hand in 
hand,” replied Pashua, “if you are 
willing. I need,an assistant. I ask 
of you two things—secrecy, and com- 
plete acquiescence in my plans, In 
return the fate of Captain Strelitz 
shall be at your disposal. I will aid 
you to wring a confession from him, 
But this is not the place to discuss 
these things. Even walls have ears. 
We must part now, and when we 
see each other again I will speak 
more fully. If you consent to my 
proposition, meet me at eleven 
o’clock tomorrow night in the 
Viborg quarter of the city. I will be 
at the corner of the great Samaskaia, 
close by the military hospital. Be 
sure to disguise yourself well. No 
word of this to any one, remember— 
not even to Lubin. I am committing 
a grave breach of duty. But I would 
assume greater risks to do you a 
service.” 

Basil fervently clasped Pashua’s 
hand. “God bless you!” he whis- 
pered, “I shall never forget your 
kindness. You may safely rely upon 
me. I shall be at the designated 
spot on time.” 

They parted in the outer room of 
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the station, where Pashua assumed 
his brusque, Severe manner. 

“Yes, yes, my friend,” he said to 
Basil in a loud voice, “I will attend 
to this matter. You shall have satis- 
faction. You shall be annoyed no 
longer.” . 

Then he dismissed his caller with 
a curt nod and vanished behind a 
railing. 

The full significance of what he 
had just heard did not occur to Basil 
until he was on his way home In 
one short hour a possible plan of 
accomplishing his ends had opened 
before him. It is true that as yet he 
knew nothing to a certainty. But 
Pashua’s words made it clear to his 
mind that Michael Strelitz was con- 
nected in a greater or less degree 
with some insurrectionary movement. 

That a man so high in social and 
military circles as Captain Strelitz, 
a scion of an old family, the possible 
heir to a great estate, an officer in 
the Imperial Guard—that such a man 
could be persuaded to meddle with 
such dangerous affairs might be a 
matter of great wonder if it were 
not an ascertained fact that the 
Nihilist and Revolutionary societies 
of Russia number among their mem- 
bers many of patrician birth, and 
not a few army Officers. 

It was not difficult for Basil to be- 
lieve the worst of his cousin. He 
remembered that years ago Michael 
was in the habit of expressing sym- 
pathy for the Nihilists—much to the 
horror and indignation of Gregory 
Orfanoff, who was as loyal to the 
government as his ancestors had 
been for centuries before him. But 
a thought suddenly came to Basil 
that chilled his heart. Suppose it 
were really true, as Captain Strelitz 
had intimated, that Nathalie Davidov 
loved him ? 

‘Basil groaned with anguish. He 
loved the girl with such a deep and 
pure passion, that had he known her 
heart to be given to Captain Strelitz 
he might have hesitated to carry out 
his act of justification. To keep 
pain and sorrow away from her, he 
might even have sacrificed himself 
and spared his traitorous cousin. 


By these and a hundred other 
conflicting emotions was _ Basii’s 
heart torn during the weary stretch 
of the next twenty four hours, He 
locked himself in his studio, and 
would see no visitors. Among the 
cards left that day were two from 
Captain Strelitz. A number of days 
had elapsed since their last meeting. 

When the welcome shadows of 
night came Basil prepared to dis- 
guise himself. He was afraid to 
alter his beard or mustache, for these 
held the secret of his-identity. He 
put on an old pair of trousers and a 
rough and faded jacket with a high 
collar, that was endeared to him by 
associations of his recent years of 
Bohemian life. These garments 
were loosely made, and he put them 
on over his other clothes, so that no 
great coat would be necessary. A 
soft slouch hat and a pair of blue 
goggles completed his disguise. 

At nine o’clock:he left the house, 
for he had a long distance to go. It 
was a cold night,and but few foot 
passengers were abroad. Instead of 
taking the nearest route, which was 
through a labyrinth of badly lighted 
and ill paved streets, Basil followed 
the Nevskoi Prospekt almost to the 
Admiralty Place, and then came by 
way of the Champ de Mars to the 
quay. He had walked slowly, and 
it was half past ten o’clock when he 
reached the bridge that connects the 
Viborg quarter with the main por- 
tion of the city. 

The Viborg side is a populous city 
in itself, but inhabited to a great 
extent by the humbler classes. It 
contains, however, the huge Finland 
Railway station, military barracks 
and hospitals, and numerous business 
houses and manufactories, the latter 
lying by the water side. 

Basil’s destination was but a short 
distance from the Viborg end of the 
bridge, and he was soon standing in 
the shadow of the military hospital 
—the same from which he had been 
discharged at the beginning of the 
summer. Before him stretched the 
great Samaskaia with its converging 


lines of gas lamps that melted away ~ 


into the far suburbs to the north- 
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ward. Thewind howled mournfully 
down the avenues of leafless trees. 

A neighboring bell chimed the 
hour of eleven, and before the last 
stroke was an echo Pashua started 
out of the gloom and stood beside 
Basil. The littie police spy wore a 
bushy beard and the coarse dress of 
an artisan. 

“You are punctual,” he said. 
“Stand more in the shadow, some 
one may see us.” 

He led Basil to a dark angle in the 
wall, rendered still darker by an 
overhanging tree. “Not quite time 
to act,” he said. “ Wait here.” 

“But what are we to do?” ques- 
tioned Basil. ‘How much have you 
discovered? I know nothing as yet.” 

Pashua darted a keen glance at 
the deserted street, and at the un- 
broken fagade of the hospital. wall 
overhead. Then in quick, jerky sen- 
tences, and as stolidly as though he 
were discussing the state of the 
weather, he recounted the results 
that had rewarded his months of ar- 
duous toil and watchfulness. 

“The two occasions when I first 
saw Captain Strelitz were on the 
same night of the week. I discov- 
ered later that he visited the Viborg 
quarter on every alternate Friday. I 
began to watch for him. The great- 
est caution was necessary. Three or 
four times I followed him, but he al- 
ways disappeared in the same locality 
—a dark, narrow passage. Here I 
would lose track of him. No light 
was visible, and I dared not venture 
in. I saw others slip into this pas- 
sage. Some I recognized. ‘They 
were men of dangerous character, 
Revolutionists and Terrorists. From 
a safe hiding place I watched for 
them to come out. It was usually 
near morning when they appeared. 
Twice I followed Captain Strelitz to 
his lodgings on the Sadovaya. Then 
I put on a disguise and visited the 
passage by daylight. It is lined with 
warehouses and offices, the occu- 
pants of which all depart late in the 
afternoon. Midway along the pas- 
sage was a small eating shop, deep 
down in a basement. A woman was 
in charge. From ner I learned that 
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the proprietor sold food and drink to 
the workmen of the neighborhood. 
He slept by day, for at night he was 
employed to guard the warehouses. 
I saw this proprietor on the early 
evening of the next day. I recog- 
nized him at once. It was Kriloff, a 
famous Nihilist, and an assassin ten 
times over. For two years the police 
have vainly sought him. I decided 
instantly what to do. . ‘I know you, 
Kriloff,’ said I, ‘I know what you are 
doing here. You are harboring a 
Revolutionary society. They meet 
every alternate Friday. If you help 
me to seize the whole lot I will pro- 
cure you a free pardon and a gift of 
five thousand rubles. If you refuse 
I will send you tothe gallows. Take 
your choice.’ 

“TI knew my man thoroughly,” re- 
sumed Pashua after a pause. “He 
consented to my terms, on condition 
that the sum of money be increased 
to ten thousand rubles. This was 
ten days ago. Tonight he will take 
the first step toward the fulfillment 
of his promise. You and I are to 
witness the meeting of the conspira- 
tors.” 

Basil stared aghast at his compan- 
ion. 

“Do you mean to say that you will 
trust yourself in the power of that 
villain? We may both be murdered !” 

“We shall be as safe as though we 
were in the shadow of the Alexan- 
der Column,” replied Pashua quietly. 
“Kriloff.is a coward at heart. He 
firmly believes that every movement 
of his during the past ten days has 
been watched. He believes that a 
small army of police spies invest this 
neighborhood. To aid this delusion 
I have prowled about his shop in no 
less than a dozen different disguises. 
He fears the gallows too greatly to 
thwart my plans. Besides, the money 
is a powerful inducement. Have no 
fear. Kriloff is only too willing to 
betray his companions.” 

Basil’s apprehensions were reas- 
sured. “This is a wonderful piece 
of work you have done,” he said. 
“You deserve high promotion for it, 
Pashua. But how does it come that 
no one else got wind of such a 
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dangerous conspiracy? I thought 
your secret service men were con- 
stantly on the alert.” 

“The Viborg quarter has never 
been a refuge for suspected char- 
acters,” replied Pashua simply. “ Its 
reputation has always been good. 
Not a man of these conspirators but 
feels as safe as though he were in his 
own home. But it is time to move. 
We must be in our hiding place 
before they begin to arrive. Some 
of them usually come shortly after 
midnight. If you prefer to wait here 
for me,. you can do so. I will return 
in two or three hours.” 

“No, I will accompany you,” said 
Basil. “ Lead the way. Iam ready.” 

Pashua handed his companion a 
loaded revolver. Then, keeping in 
single file, they moved southward in 
the direction of the Neva bridge, 
slinking from tree to tree, from wail 
to wall. 


Wale 
THE SECRET SOCIETY. 
ITHIN two blocks of the en- 


trance to the bridge, Pashua 
turned into an avenue leading at 


right angles to the left. It was a 
business street, lined with shuttered 
warehouses and manufactories. He 
turned again, in the direction of the 
river, and pushed down another thor- 
oughfare—which was of a similar 
nature—for nearly a hundred yards. 
Then he stopped on the corner of a 
dark, narrow passage. 

“This is the place,” he whispered, 
as he drew Basil into the shadow of 
a deep doorway. They crouched 
there silently fora short time. Basil 
was beginning to grow impatient 
when light footsteps were heard and 
a figure turned the angle of the pas- 
sage. Then a dark lantern shot a 
ray of light into the doorway. The 
new comer was Kriloff ; he was mak- 
ing his hourly round of the premises 
he was employed to watch. 

“‘T see you are on hand,” he said 
gruffly, ‘“ You have a stranger with 
you.” 

‘““One of my men,” replied Pashua. 
“The others are not far away. But 
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I don’t think I shall need them to- 
night.” 

“ No,” said Kriloff. “ This will not 
be an important meeting. Two 
weeks from tonight will be your 
time.” 

By the meager light thrown upon 
Kriloff’s form, the noted assassin ap- 
peared to be a short, heavily built 
man, with a bushy black beard 
and mustache. He was in a state of 
nervous alarm, and as he stood talk- 
ing with Pashua he constantly turn- 
ed to examine the street in each 
direction. 

“Come on now,” he said. “ This 
is a bad place to be seen. If any of 
my companions should arrive a little 
early and discover me here, my life 
would not be worth a kopeck, Mark 
well the direction im which I lead 
you,” he added, “for I shall not be 
able to return and guide you back to 
the street.” 

“Go on,” said Pashua. 
tend to that.” 

Kriloff did not turn into the pas- 
sage in which his café was located, 
but continued on down the street. 
His companions followed noiselessly. 

Basil could not help thinking how 
admirably this quarter of the city 
was adapted to the purposes of the 
Nihilists. By night it was deserted 
—given over to the solitary watch- 
meu. And to render the conspira- 
tors still more secure, one of their 
leaders was a trusted employee of the 
business firms in the vicinity. But 
the sharp eyes and quick intelligence 
of the police spy Pashua had not 
been taken into account. 

Kriloff turned to the left just 
before reaching the river, and plung- 
ed into a contracted space between 
the end walls of two gigantic ware- 
houses. It was barely wide enough 
to let the little party through. From 
this point Basil became hopelessly 
confused. Kriloff led his com- 
panions through a_ bewildering 
labyrinth, in comparison with which 
the maze at Hampton Court would 
have been mere child’s play. They 
went from passage to passage, from 
alley to alley; they crossed yards 
heaped with merchandise, and on 
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three occasions scaled high fences. 
In all directions were brick chimneys 
and towering walls. Then they 
emerged from a covered passage on 
a small square yard, open to the sky 
and heaped with boxes and barrels. 
Its four sides were hemmed in by 
stone structures. 

Kriloff stopped. “Have you been 
keeping your eyes open?” he said. 
“Can you find your way back to the 
street ?” 

“ Without 
Pashua quietly. 
easy.” 

Kriloff stooped, and with a slight 
clanking noise unbarred an iron 
door that lay flat with the ground 
and close upto the wall. He quickly 
lifted it and descended into the 
opening, His tompanions followed, 
passing down a flight of at leasta 
dozen* steps. The interior of this 
underground apartment felt close 
and warm after the freezing outer 
air. Kriloff opened the slide of his 


a mistake,” replied 
“Make your mind 


lantern, and the yellow light revealed 
a square cellar with damp and slimy 


walls. Overhead were age blackened 
rafters and beams. At the farther 
end of the cellar, directly opposite 
the foot of the steps, was a door of 
rusty iron barred on the inner side. 
Kriloff had cleared a narrow ap- 
proach through the rubbish that lay 
thickly about, and placed before the 
door a long wooden box. 

“ Everything is arranged for you,” 
he said. ‘The conspirators meet in 
the adjoining cellar. By standing on 
this box you can see what is going 
on through that narrow crack above 
the door. Be careful to make no 
noise. The conspirators have access 
to the next cellar through my café 
in exactly the opposite direction from 
that in which you have come. I am 
never present at the meetings. . I 
watch the neighborhood until they 
are over. But you are certain that 
your men will keep out of sight of 
the conspirators as they begin to 
arrive? I see a great many strangers 
prowling about my café in broad 
daylight. They should be more 
careful. It may cause me to be sus- 
pected.” 
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It was too dark to see the odd 
smile on Pashua’s face as he replied : 
“Don’t be alarmed, Kriloff. Your 
friends won’t get a peep at my men. 
They are too well hidden for that.” 

The Nihilist .was satisfied. ‘“I 
must go now,” he said. “I will close 
the cellar door, but leave it unlocked. 
When the meeting is on the point of 
breaking up, hurry back to the 
street and gain the bridge by way 
of the river. _Thus you will meet no 
one. Don’t linger, for the workmen 
come here before it is fully light. 
When shall I see you again?” 

“ Probably tomorrow night,” said 
Pashua. 

Kriloff turned and went quickly up 
the flight of steps. The iron door 
was dropped with a slight sound, and 
then ail was darkness and silence, 
The two men sat down on the box 
and waited. Not six words were 
spoken during the next half hour. 

Suddenly Basil was amazed to see 
a streak of yellow light at his feet. 
Pashua discovered it at the same 
time. “They are coming in,” he 
whispered. ‘“ Take off your boots.” 

Basil noiselessly obeyed, and 
Pashua did the same. Then both 
mounted the box and ventured to 
glance into the adjoining cellar 
through the narrow crevice above 
the door. The apartment was pre- 
cisely similar to the one they occu- 
pied. In the center of the earthen 
floor were four barrels, with a plank 
resting on their tops. This rude 
table held pens, ink, paper, and a 
lighted candle. Near by were other 
boxes and barrels. From the deep 
shadow at the farther end ascended 
a flight of stone steps. Three men 
had already arrived and were con- 
versing in whispers. The features of 
two showed that they belonged to 
the lowest class of the capital’s popu- 
lation, but the third had a pleasing, 
intelligent face. : 

The position of the police spy and 
his companion was such that they 
dared not converse in the lowest of 
whispers. They stood on the box as 
though glued to it. Their very 
breathing made them dread dis- 
covery. 
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The conspirators now began to ar- 
rive, singly and in twos. The number 
rapidly increased to ten. They sat on 
boxes and barrels, and what little 
conversation they carried on was in- 
audible. One of the new comers was 
a young and very pretty woman. A 
shadow of disappointment was vis- 
ible on her face as she glanced about 
the cellar. But she brightened the 
next instant as footsteps were heard 
on the stairs. The new arrival was 
Michael Strelitz. He threw off the 
heavy cloak in which he was muffled, 
bowed to those present and seated 
himself beside the woman, whose 
animated face, as she began to 
whisper to him, told its own tale. 

This culminating train of events 
undermined Pashua’s stolidity and 
caution. Bending his head he whis- 
pered in Basil’s ear, “We shall learn 
something startling tonight. Half 
of these men are the most famous 
Terrorists in Russia. The police 
have lost track of them for the past 
year. The woman is the noted and 
fascinating Sophia Karr.” 

“And my cousin is in her toils!” 
said Basil. 

“You are right,’ whispered 
Pashua. “No more talking now. 
Keep your ears open and listen.” 

It was evident that no one else was 
expected, for the men drew closer to 
the table, and the business that had 
brought them together was entered 
on without delay. Matters of grave 
import were under discussion, to 
judge from the serious expression on 
their faces, and the low, impressive 
tones in which all spoke. For a 
time it seemed that the two listeners 
on the other side of the iron door 
would be baffled. A single stray 
word here and there reached their 
ears, or a fragment of a sentence that 
told nothing by itself. This unsatis- 
factory state of affairs lasted for an 
hour and a half, and gave promise of 
continuing until the termination of 
the meeting. But Pashua’s reward 
was to come, and when it did arrive 
its importance more than atoned for 
its tardiness. 

As the conspirators became more 
interested in their discussion, and 


grew more vehement and excitable, 
they unconsciously raised their 
voices to a higher pitch. A_ black 
bearded man with a high, retreating 
forehead, whom Pashua recognized 
as the dynamitard Borikin, leaned 
toward Michael Strelitz and said 
loudly: “ But is this thing absolutely 
certain? He may decide not to go.” 

“It is certain,” replied Strelitz 
firmly. ‘“Thisis now Friday. Some 
time during the week that follows 
this next week, the Czar will go to 
Polostrovo, on the Finland Railway. 
He will take either an early morning 
train or one late in the evening. He 
will drive through the city attended 
by a small escort of the Imperial 
Guard.” 

“ Will you be one?” asked Borikin. 

“T can’t tell you that now. 
Possibly I may be assigned to the 
duty, possibly another officer.” 

“We don’t want to do you any 
harm,” observed Borikin grimly. 
“ However, the officer always rides 
some yards in advance, does he not?” 

“Yes,” replied Strelitz. 

There was a brief silence. Pashua 
and Basil were trembling on their 
box. 

“And when will you be able to 
give us the positive information ?” 
resumed Borikin. 

“T will meet you all here one week 
from tomorrow night,” replied 
Strelitz. “That will be Saturday. I 
shall be able then to tell you the 
very day, the very hour at which the 
Czar will start.” 

“Good!” exclaimed Borikin. 
“You all hear. See that none fails 
to attend. There will be important 
matters to arrange. We must draw 
lots for those who are to do the work, 
and apportion them their places.” 

“Are—are the bombs ready?” 
asked a repulsive looking man, lean- 
ing toward Borikin. 

The latter laughed. 

“Ready? Yes! They are buried 
almost directly under your feet.” 

The man looked down uneasily. 
From this point the conversation 
was resumed in lower tones, and 
Basil and Pashua were none the 
wiser for their vigil during the next 
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half hour. The latter, however, was 
satisfied. He had learned as much 
as he needed to know. 

Finally Borikin rose, and gather- 
ing up the papers stuffed them into 
his breast pocket. 

“Remember! One week from 
tomorrow night,” he said aloud as he 
passed into the shadow of the steps. 
He was speedily followed by Michael 
Strelitz and Sophia Karr, who went 
away together after the latter had 
helped her companion into his great 
coat. The others began to destroy 
all signs of the meeting by tossing 
the boxes and barrels to one side. 

Mindful of Kriloff's warning, 
Pashua and Basil hurriedly stepped 
down from the box and put on their 
boots, Then they made a noiseless 
exit from the cellar, barring the door 
at the head of the steps behind them, 
and struck off into the labyrinth of 
passages. Pashua had spoken the 
truth when he told Kriloff he could 
readily find the way back. How he 
did so was a mystery, but neverthe- 
less he led Basil with unerring saga- 


city through the tangled maze, and 
emerged in a short time on the street. 
A few yards brought them to the 
docks, and they followed the shore 
of the Neva as far as the bridge, 
walking rapidly so as to outdistance 
any of the conspirators who might 


be going in that direction. 
single word was spoken until they 
reached the main quarter of the city 
and were traversing the network of 
streets through which was the short- 
est route to the Nevskoi Prospekt. 
By this time Pashua’s excitement 
had worn off, and he was quite his 
old self again—stolid, curt, emotion- 
less. Basil’s brain was dizzy with 
strange, misty ideas; he hardly rea- 
lized as yet the enormity of his 
cousin’s crime. 

“All promises well,” said Pashua. 
“IT did not hope to achieve so much 
tonight. I will report what I have 
accomplished to my superiors. They 
will give me a force of men. Tomor- 
row night one week, I will arrest all 
the conspirators while they are as- 
sembled in the cellar. I will station 
half of my men in the apartment we 


Not a. 
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occupied this evening. The other 
half will enter through the café. Not 
aman shall escape. It will be the 
richest police haul ever made. I 
knew the conspiracy was an impor- 
tant one. I did not dream, however, 
of a direct attempt upon the Czar’s 
life.” 

“Tt seems too terrible to be true,” 
returned Basil. “ What disposition 
is to be made of my cousin? His 
arrest will not accomplish what I 
want.” 

“You are right,” said Pashua. 
“But I have a plan. When the con- 
spirators are all together and every- 
thing is prepared for their arrest, I 
will have Kriloff call Michael Strelitz 
out.- He will be seized instantly. 
We will then demand that he sign a 
confession proving your innocence of 
that forgery. You must have the 
paper all ready. On this condition 
we will offer him immediate freedom. 
You may be sure he will consent, 
knowing that the shadow of the 
gallows is over him. Then, if we 
purposely allow him to escape, it will 
be regarded as an accident, and no 
suspicion will attach to me. If you 
can suggest a better plan, well and 
good. Say nothing of this night’s 
work, but come to the main station 
on Monday night at ten o'clock.” 

“T will be there,” replied Basil, 
“and in the meantime I will think 
over your plan. I hardly know my 
own mind just now.” 

They parted on the Nevskoi 
Prospekt, within a block of the 
station house. The little police spy 
trudged stolidly off in one direction, 
and Basil in the other. The latter 
reached his apartments when dawn 
was breaking, and slept uninterrupt- 
edly until late in the afternoon. He 
found in his mail a note from Captain 
Strelitz begging him to call at the 
latter’s apartments on the following 
Tuesday evening. 

The question that now lay fore- 
most on Basil’s mind was this— 
should he punish his guilty cousin to 
the utmost limit of his power, or 
should he be satisfied to wring from 
him a confession of his own crime, 
and then permit him to escape the 
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penalty of his misdeeds? Even in 
the latter event, disgrace, banish- 
ment, the loss of everything he held 
most dear would be Michael Strelitz’s 
portion. 

It was plain to Basil that his cousin 
had been playing a double part. 
Sophia Karr had led him into the 
ranks of the Nihilists. He was un 
doubtedly infatuated with the wo- 
man, Yet at the same time he de- 
sired to marry Nathalie Davidov— 
whom by his own confession he did 
not love—if by so doing he could 
gain his uncle’s vast fortune. 

Whether Nathalie loved Michael 
Strelitz or not, was the question on 
which Basil resolved to hinge the 
fate of his cousin. He wrote to 
Pashua, asking him to change the 
time appointed for their meeting un- 
til eleven o’clock on Tuesday night 
—he intended to go to the police 
station after his visit to his cousin— 
and requesting a reply. 

An answer in the affirmative reach- 
ed Basil on Monday afternoon. This 
left him free to carry out his plan, 


and at eight o’clock that night he 
set out for Gregory Orfanoff’s man- 
sion on the Gorokhavaya. 


VIL. 
BAFFLED. 


T was ten o’clock when Basil reach- 
ed the house. Lubin admitted 
him by the side door and led him to 
the dining room, where their previ- 
ous interview had taken place. Greg- 
ory Orfanoff had already retired and 
there was no fear of interruption. 
The steward was eager to learn what 
Basil had accomplished. When the 
latter declared, however, that his lips 
must remain sealed until Pashua 
gave him permission to speak, the 
old servant was well satisfied. 

‘My nephew knows best,” he said. 
“T am not afraid that he will make 
a false step. He isa shrewd fellow.” 

“T am tempted to confide in you 
contrary to Pashua’s orders, but my 
word is given and I dare not break 
it,” said Basil.. “You will know all 
in a short time.” 


“Ah! Master Dmitri, may the 
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time be hastened when you come 
into your rights again!” exclaimed 
Lubin fervently. “May this traitor, 
your cousin, speedily receive his just 
deserts!” 

Basil now proceeded to reveal the 
special object of his visit. He ex- 
plained his doubts concerning Nath- 
alie, and the base designs that Mich- 
ael Strelitz was contemplating. On 
the latter point Lubin proved to be 
thoroughly informed, and Basil was 
startled to learn that his father in- 
tended to leave all his wealth to 
Nathalie Davidov, with the exception 
of a certain sum that was to go to 
Captain Strelitz—enough to yield 
him a fair income. 

On the state of Nathalie’s feelings 
Lubin was utterly ignorant. “I can 
tell you nothing, Dmitri,” he said 
sorrowfully. “On that point my 
master has ever been silent. It is 
true that he is attached to Nathalie 
because of the past. He loves her 
for your sake. I am sure that she 
has not forgotten you. Indeed it is 
my opinion that her heart has not 
changed. But you must find that 
out for yourself. I canhot deny that 
your cousin is well received in this 
house. The suspicions your father 
once had concerning him have passed 
away. He now comes frequently, 
and with Nathalie he is at least on 
friendly terms. But it will be easy 
to open her eyes to his base designs. 
It is well that you have discovered 
them in time.” 

Basil paced the length of the room 
three times, and then stopped ab- 
ruptly in front of Lubin. 

“But suppose that she loves him!” 
he burst out passionately. “Must I 
break her heart by bringing Michael 
Strelitz to justice? Ah! Lubin, I 
believe I would sooner spare the 
traitor than cause her sorrow. I 
love her too dearly forthat. But no! 
That could not be! She could never 
wed him.” 

He resumed his restless pacing of 
the floor. Lubin was silent, not 
knowing how to reply to his com- 
panion’s vehement outburst. Finally 
Basil mastered his feelings and sat 
down. 
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“Ts my .ather growing impatient 
about the sittings?” he asked. “I 
have not been in the mood for work 
these past days. I dared not under- 
take it.” 

“He has not spoken about you,” 
said Lubin. “He retired early to- 
night. He leaves for Moscow in the 
morning on some urgent business 
connected with the estates there. 
The telegraph that summoned him 
only came this evening. He expected 
Nathalie and your cousin to dine 
with him tomorrow. Before retiring 
he wrote a brief note to each of 
them, explaining his absence, so that 
they should not come and be disap- 
pointed. I have the letters in my 


pocket ready to post, but it will be 

time enough after you have gone.” 
“You accompany my father, do 

you not?” asked Basil quickly. 

He is taking. his 

I remain in 

Besides, he 


“Not this time. 
legal adviser with him. 
charge of the house. 
will return in two days.” 

“The very thing,” muttered Basil 
to himself. “Nothing could be 
better.” He leaned close to Lubin. 
“Don’t post ‘those letters,” he whis- 
pered. ‘Give them to meand I will 
destroy them.” 

“But—but—my master’s orders,” 
stammered the servant, looking at 
Basil almost in horror. 

“T will take the responsibility, 
Lubin. I will see that no blame 
attaches to you. Don’t you under- 
stand my motive? I will send word 
to my cousin immediately that I 
have procured the information that 
he desired—that Nathalie is to have 
Gregory Orfanoff’s fortune. He will 
come here tomorrow to dine. He 
will meet Nathalie here, and I am 
certain that he will make her an offer 
of marriage. You can tell them that 
Gregory Orfanoff went away sudden- 
ly—you need not mention the letters. 
But you must by all means be a wit- 
ness to the interview between them. 
Stop! Is there no place where you 
can hide me so that I can see what 
occurs with my own eyes? I shall 
’ have no rest until I learn the truth.” 

Lubin quickly drew the letters 
from his pocket and handed them to 
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Basil. “ Take them,” he said. “ For- 
give my hesitation. I will do all in 
my power to aid you. Gregory 
Orfanoff leaves for Moscow at seven 
o’clock in the morning. It will not 
occur to him to inquire about the 
letters. It will be safe for you to 
come here any time during the day. 
I will hide you in my master’s bed- 
chamber, from which you may see 
into the salon. I will arrange that 
Nathalie and your cousin shall meet 
there. But you will be cautious and 
not betray yourself, whatever hap- 
pens?” 

“Have no fear,” said Basil sadly. 
“My heart has been steeled to self 
restraint and suffering during these 
past years. I must leave you now, 
Lubin, but you will see me again 
some time tomorrow morning.” 

He bade his faithful friend a hasty 
farewell and made his way noiseless- 
ly tothe street. As he strode rapidly 
homeward he tore the two letters in- 
to tiny scraps, and when he crossed 
the Catherine Canal he flung them 
into the water. Late as was the hour 
when he reached his studio, Basil 
sat down and wrote a letter to Cap- 
tain Strelitz. ‘He went out to post 
it, and on his return fell into a 
troubled sleep which lasted until 
dawn. 

The morning found him feeling 
slightly refreshed, though his glass 
showed him a haggard, careworn 
face. He looked forward with fever- 
ish impatience to the result of his 
planning—a result that would be 
fraught with either hope or despair. 
The day promised to be an event- 
ful one, for at eleven that night he 
must see Pashua. 

It was past the hour of noon when 
Basil reached the mansion on the 
Gorokhavaya. Lubin quickly took 
him up stairs. The doorway between 
the salon and Gregory Orfanoff’s 
bedchamber was heavily shrouded 
with curtains. Lubin arranged Basil 
behind these in such a manner that 
he could see plainly into the salon, 
and would be secure from discovery 
if any one chanced to enter the bed- 
chamber—which was very improb- 
able. 
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“T will leave you to yourself now,” 
said Lubin. “They may arrive at 
anytime. Nathalie frequently comes 
early. Remember my caution—it 
will be ruin to you if you are dis- 
covered.” He hastened away, and 
Basil was alone. 

Captain Michael Strelitz reached 
his uncle’s house between two and 
three o’clock, It was an_ inordin- 
ately early hour to keep a dinner 
appointment, but the captain did 
not stand on ceremony with his 
uncle, and moreover he was aware 
that Nathalie Davidov was likely to 
have arrived even before him. He 
could not feel sure that a private in- 
terview with Nathalie would be 
granted him, but he most devoutly 
hoped for such an opportunity. He 
had received Basil’s letter that morn- 
ing and taken its contents to heart. 

The captain looked undeniably 
handsome when Lubin opened the 
door to admit him. His face wore 
an expression of self satisfied 
hauteur. There was no outward re- 


flection of the terrible perfidy and 


crime that lurked in his heart—no 
shadow of the gallows or of Siberian 
mines, 

Lubin’s manner was, as_ usual, 
frigid. He informed the captain of 
the fact that his uncle had been un- 
expectedly summoned to Moscow, 
and vouchsafed the additional fact 
that Miss Davidov was up stairs. 
Would he go up? 

The captain answered by a nod. 
“ Will dinner be served in the absence 
of my uncle?.” he inquired as he 
divested himself of his wraps and 
handed them to Lubin. 

“Assuredly, if desired,” was the 
reply. 

“Of course it is desired,” said the 
captain sharply. Then he went 
slowly up the stairs, followed by 
Lubin’s scowling eyes. 

Nathalie had arrived shortly 
before the captain. Though the 
latter knew as a matter of course 
that she would be there, Nathalie 
did not know that he was expected. 
When the captain arrived she was 
standing impatiently by the salon 
window, She had dismissed thé 
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sleigh that brought her, before she 
knew of Gregory Orfanoff’s absence. 
Now she regretted this step. She 
had no intention of remaining to 
dine in solitary state, but wished to 
return home. 

“Tt would have been more con- 
siderate of Gregory Orfanoff to have 
sent me word,” she thought. Then 
footsteps on the staircase caught her 
ear, and when she saw Captain 
Strelitz enter the room her face 
brightened. 

“Oh, Michael, is it you?” she 
exclaimed. “I suppose you know 
that your uncle has gone to Moscow. 
May I trouble you to do mea slight 
service? I foolishly dismissed my 
sleigh. Won’t: you bring me one 
from the street?” 

Captain Strelitz advanced smil- 
ingly into the room, dexterously 
dropping the hallway curtains behind 
him. 

“But my dear Nathalie, you surely 
are not going home? My uncle’s 
absence need not drive you away. 
Lubin will have dinner presently, 


_and you and I will dine together.” 


‘An almost imperceptible eagerness 
in his manner did not escape the girl. 

“IT am sorry, Michael, but I really 
cannot stay,” she replied. “I must 
go. Please get mea conveyance of 
some kind, won’t you? A drosky, 
if you can’t do better.” 

Captain Strelitz did not reply at 
once. He fixed his eyes on Nath- 
alie, and it is possible that at that 
moment his allegiance to Sophia 
Karr wavered, strongly forged as 
were the chains she had thrown 
about him. Nathalie shrank closer 
to the window, visibly uneasy under 
the scrutiny. She had never looked 
more charming. Her robe—a dainty 
Parisian creation of some soft, cling- 
ing stuff—fitted her slender figure 
to perfection. She still wore ashort 
jacket trimmed with fur, and a cap 
of the same material was perched on 
her golden hair. The long drive 
through the wintry air had lent more 
than their wonted color and bright- 
ness to her cheeks and eyes. 

The embarrassing pause was broken 
by Captain Strelitz. 
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“ This is an opportunity that I have 
long sought,” he said in clear, con- 
fident tones as he drew nearer to the 
window. “I have something to say 
to you—something that has been in 
my heart to say for many months 
past. Can you not guess what it is?” 

Nathalie was trembling now, and 
her face was deeply flushed. But 
she was standing with her back to 
the window, and these signs were not 
observed by the captain. 

“T love you, Nathalie,” he went on 
quickly. “I have loved you for 
months, for years, with a devotion 
that words cannot express. I have 
hesitated to speak, remembering the 
past sorrow that clouded your life, 
but now I can keep silence no longer. 
My darling, I cannot live without 
you.” 

He stepped closer and would have 
taken her in his arms, but she stop- 
ped him by a quick gesture. 

“Oh! Michael, I never dreamed of 
this—not foramoment. Stop! Don’t 
go any further. What you ask can 
never be. I regret to give you pain. 
But it cannot be—it cannot be.” 


“But at least give me hope for the 


future,” he pleaded. “I have loved 
you so long, Nathalie. The hope of 
winning you has been my only hap- 
piness in life. Will you shatter all 
at one blow ?” 

“Don’t ! Don’t!” she cried appeal- 
ingly. ‘‘ Believe me, Michael, it will 
be better for both of us to say no 
more on this subject. Let us .be 
friends as we have always been. We 
can never be more.” 

“Never?” he echoed. 
mean it, Nathalie? 
Don’t say that. 
hope.” 

“It is final,” she said quickly, “ ir- 
revocably final. It is useless to hope. 
I can never give you a different 
answer.” 

“You are cruel,” he cried bitterly, 
“you have no heart!” 

He did not see the sudden look of 
anguish on her face—the tightening 
of her hands. 

“T shall never marry, Michael,” 
she said sadly, after a pause. “My 
heart is buried. Let that content 


“Do you 
Is this final? 
Leave me one ray of 
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you. We can still be friends, since 
it is necessary that we must see each 
other often. No word of what has 
happened shall pass my lips. But it 
must never be referred to again— 
please understand that.” 

Michael Strelitz was a good actor, 
but he lacked sufficient control to 
play his part to the end. A great 
fortune was slipping through his 
fingers, and the thought maddened 
him. An ugly, bitter sneer darkened 
his face, and his eyes shot actual 
hatred at Nathalie. 

“You are a paragon among wo- 
men,” he muttered hoarsely. “ Four 
years have passed, and yet you re- 
main true to him who fills a suicide’s 
grave. A thousand pities you had 
not married Dmitri! Society would 
delight to honor the widow of a 
criminal—of a forger.” 

“Stop!” Nathalie pointed a 
quivering arm at the captain, and he 
cowered beneath her glance and in- 
dignant attitude. 

“You have revealed your true 
character, Michael Strelitz,’’ she 
cried in ringing tones. “You are a 
base coward. Had I never met and 
loved your cousin, you are the last 
man in this world I would ever have 
married. I would have suffered 
death before that. Hitherto I have 
treated you as afriend. You have 
your uncle’s respect—little as you 
deserve it—and not for worlds would 
I have had his opinion of you altered 
by word of mine. But all these 
years I have not been blind to your 
true character. Who envied Dmitri 
Orfanoff his fortunate lot in life? 
Who led him astray and taught him 
to plunge into every sort of excess 
and dissipation? Who ruined him 
by degrees under a pretense of 
friendship and taught him to gamble? 
Who won money from him and drove. 
him finaliy to crime and despair? It: 
was you, Michael Strelitz—you and 
none other. In the sight of God 
you are a thousand times more 
guilty than your unfortunate cousin. 
It is you who will be held to account 
for it. A woman’s heart is always 
quick to discern such things, and I 
have known through all these years 
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that Dmitri was driven to ruin by 
you. Do you wonder that I despise 
and hate you? You dare to taunt 
me with my love for your dead cou- 
sin. Know, then, that your words 
are true. My heart is buried in 
Dmitri Orfanoff’s grave, and no man 
that walks this earth will ever have 
power to resurrect it. To me he is 
guiltless, free from the shadow of 
crime. I will love and cherish his 
memory until my dying day. And 
now go! I cannot bear to look upon 
your face!” 

Nathalie’s bosom was heaving, and 
tears were struggling to dim the 
flashing menace of her eyes. Every 
passion of his evil nature was con- 
centrated on the face of Michael 
Strelitz. He sprang toward the girl 
with uplifted arm. 

“You lie!” he gasped hoarsely. 
“Tt is all false! You will bitterly 
repent this a 

Nathalie grasped a bell cord that 
hung by her side. “Go!” she cried, 
“go instantly, or I will summon 
Lubin. Go before you betray your- 
self. Do you want this to reach your 
uncle’s ears ?” 

Captain Strelitz hesitated, fixing a 
tigerish look on the brave girl. Then 
he turned, strode across the room, 
and vanished through the curtained 
doorway. 

Nathalie threw herself upon a 
chair and wept unrestrainedly. And 


Basil, crouched behind the curtains - 


from whence he had seen and wit- 
nessed all, fought with himself as 
never man fought before. Yet he 
remained in his hiding place, and 
though each sob that broke from 
Nathalie’s heaving bosom seared his 
very heart, there was joy mingled 
with the. bitterness—a radiant hap- 
piness that left no shadow of doubt 
or despair in the future. 


VIII. 


BETRAYED. 


[% a short time Nathalie regained 
her self control, and was able to 
summon Lubin and request a sleigh, 


without exhibiting any outward 
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‘trace of the struggle she had just 


passed through. 

‘Has Captain Strelitz gone?” she 
inquired. 

Lubin answered in the affirmative, 
and then hastened away to procure 
the desired conveyance. Nathalie 
left the salon, probably to await the 
servant’s return in the lower hall; 
and a few moments later a jingling 
of bells and prancing of horses was 
heard outside the house. 

Basil did not leave his hiding place 
until Lubin came to tell him that 
Nathalie was gone. The old man was 
speedily acquainted with what had 
taken place. His delight and satis- 
faction knew no bounds. “Ah, 
Master Dmitri,” he exclaimed, “ this 
house will have a new mistress 
before many weeks are past. Your 
wicked cousin’s day of punishment is 
at hand, I feel sure of it.” 

“T am hopeful of it myself,” re- 
plied Basil. “The time is not far 
off. Perhaps it is even closer than 
you think, Lubin. It was the 
memory of this that helped me to re- 
strain myself. How bravely Nathalie 
spoke! After my cousin left I was 
twice on the point of revealing myself. 
It was well that she summoned you 
when she did. I could not have an- 
swered for myself much longer.” 

“And what is to be done next?” 
asked Lubin. “When will you see 
my nephew again?” 

“This very night,” replied Basil. 
“Have patience, my good Lubin, you 
will know in a very short time what 
has been accomplished.” 

Even the companionship of the 
old servant was irksome to Basil at 
the present time. He wanted to be 
alone, to think without interruption 
over his future plans. He remained 
at the house an hour or two, and left 
when the afternoon was darkening 
into twilight. It wasa long distance 
to his studio, but he walked all the 
way. On arriving he threw himself 
into an easy chair and lit a cigar. 
But he could think only of Nathalie, 
and of the secret Michael Strelitz 
had wrung from her heart that after- 
noon. He saw her sweet face fram- 
ed in the blue smoke that drifted 
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ceilingward. “Her heart is_ still 
mine,” he whispered ecstatically to 
himself. “She has remained faithful 
to me all these years though believ- 
ing me dead.” 

Then Nathalie’s face vanished and 
in its stead Basil saw the mocking 
countenance of his guilty cousin 
staring at him from the smoke 
wreaths. “You deserve no mercy, 
Michael Strelitz,’” he muttered. 
“How confidently you made that 
profession of love! What a bitter 
defeat was yours! And you have 
been paving your way for a long 
time. Did you hope that she would 
chérish your likeness—the sketch 
that my hand drew in the camp by 
the Vistula? Well, you have had 
your turn and it has availed you 
nothing. You have staked all and 
lost. Already the ground is crumb- 
ling under your feet.” 

Basil woke from his reveries to 
find the half consumed cigar cold 
and sparkless between his fingers. 
The hours had sped swiftly, and it 
was nearly time to keep his engage- 
ment with Pashua. He leisurely put 
on his coat and hat, and was about 
to light a fresh cigar when the patter 
of footsteps reached his ear. Some 
one was ascending the staircase that 
led to his apartments. The sound 
came nearer and nearer. Then a 
light, quick rap made the panels of 
the door tremble. Basil remained 
perfectly silent, fearing that his 
visitor was Captain Strelitz. The 
rap was repeated, this time loudly 
and peremptorily. 

Basil strode across the room and 
threw the door open. A _ figure 
brushed past him, quickly closed the 
door, and then turned, revealing the 
immobile features of the little police 
spy. ! 

Pe You, Pashua!” cried Basil. 

“Yes, itis I. I went to Gregory 
Orfanoff’s house to findyou. Lubin 
gave me your address. I came 
here.” 

“What is the matter?” demanded 
Basil anxiously. “Has anything 
happened ?” 

“Yes; but there is no cause for 
alarm. Are you ready to leave? 
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Come, then, and I will tell you on 
the way.” 

“But where are you going?” 
questioned Basil. 

“To the Viborg quarter. Come!” 

Basil asked no more questions, 
but obediently followed Pashua to 
the street. They crossed to the 
other side, and took the nearest cut 
to the Viborg bridge. 

“Now, I will tell you what has 
happened,” said Pashua, as_ they 
went side by side through the gloomy, 
deserted streets. ‘Early this eve- 
ning I ventured to pay Kriloff a 
visit. I wished a little information 
from him. It was fortunate that I 
chose this time. He told me that 
several of the conspirators had just 
left his? café. Your cousin was one 
of them. It seems that some im- 
portant news has reached them. They 
are talking of holding a meeting to- 
night. They promised to return ina 
short time and let Kriloff know their 
decision, so that he could have the 
cellar ready. Now my plan is this: 
I told Kriloff I would return before 
midnight. If the conspirators hold 
their special meeting —as I believe 
they will—Kriloff will hide us where 
we were the other night. Then, as 
soon as the conspirators are all 
present, I will leave you to hear what 
goes on while I hurry back to the 
central station and procure a force 
of men. I will return quickly and 


‘we will capture every one of the 


villains. We will first arrest your 
cousin in the manner I explained be- 
fore. We will liberate him after he 
confesses the forgery, but his period 
of freedom will be short. I hope 
you are not afraid to remain in the 
cellar during my absence. It is the 
only feasible plan, for I dare not 
bring a force of police into the neigh- 
borhood until I know certainly that 
all the conspirators are assembled in 
the cellar. A false move will ruin 
everything. Of course Kriloff still 
believes that my spies are watching 
the vicinity of his café. That is our 
great safeguard.” 

“T have no hesitation about staying 
alone in the cellar,” replied Basil, 
“provided you return quickly. But 
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what is the object of this special 
meeting? Did Kriloff tell you?” 

“No, I did not have time to ques- 
tion him closely. It is at your 
cousin’s instigation, I believe, that 
the conspirators are to be called to- 
gether.” 

At this point Basil and Pashua 
came out on the quay, and a few 
moments later they were crossing the 
Neva. They kept in the shadow of 
the parapet as much as possible, for 
Basil had not assumed his disguise, 
and he was afraid of attracting the 
attention of the few pedestrians who 
were on the bridge. 

Not a shadow of suspicion entered 
their hearts as they gained the oppo- 
site shore and turned into a gloomy 
little street that lay parallel with the 
docks. With the aid of Pashua’s un- 
erring memory, they retraced the 
exact course by which they had gained 
the bridge on the previous occasion. 
The night was very dark, and they 
could see scarcely a yard in front of 
them as they approached the mouth 
of the narrow passage in which Kri- 
loff’s café was located, Each carried 
a loaded revolver, and Pashua had in 
addition a short, heavy club conceal- 
ed under his coat. 

The passage was, as usual, in pitch 
darkness, and as they stopped for a 
moment on the corner Kriloff made 
his appearance with the same abrupt- 
ness that had characterized his advent 
on the previous occasion. He flashed 
his dark lantern on Pashua and then 
on Basil. ‘ 

“Ah!” he exclaimed, “ you havea 
stranger with you?” His voice had 
a disappointed inflection which his 
companions did not catch. 

“Yes,” replied Pashua, “the same 
who accompanied me before. Did I 
not tell you I would bring him? No? 
Well, Iam sorry. It was negligence 
on my part. It can’t make any dif- 
ference, though. But what news 
have you? Will the meeting take 
place.” 

Kriloff leaned close to Pashua. 

“Yes,” he whispered, “ they will all 
be assembled within the next half 
hour. Some have already arrived. 
You are late, and I dare not take you 
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by the way I led you before. Weare 
likely to meet some of the conspir- 
ators coming up the street from the 
river. Come this way. I have un- 
locked one of the warehouses which 
I guard, and will lead you through 
“.” 

Kriloff started down the passage. 
His explanation was so plausible that 
Pashua and Basil followed without 
the slightest hesitation. They tramp- 
ed over the rough cobble stones for 
possibly ten yards. Then Kriloff 
stopped suddenly and said in quite a 
loud voice, “ This is the place.” 

Now Pashua, in addition to other 
remarkable proclivities, possessed a 
keen sense of hearing. At the very 
second when the above quoted words 
—which were meant for a signal— 
left Kriloff’s lips, the little police spy 
detected a soft footfall close behind 
him. Incomprehensible as it seem- 
ed to him, he nevertheless realized 
in a flash that Kriloff had turned 
traitor. Most men would have lost 
their wits in such a terrible position 
—and their lives as well. But 
Pashua knew not the meaning of de- 
spair; and his brain was quick as 
lightning. With one hand he drew 
out his revolver, and with the other 
he gave Basil a push that sent him 
reeling against the opposite wall, 
thus placing him momentarily out of 
Kriloff’s reach. Then Pashua leap. 
ed quickly to one side himselt, but 
not in time to escape entirely a 
terrific knife thrust aimed at him 
from the rear by some unknown as- 
sailant. The blade cut through the 


_ fleshy part of his elbow without 


sticking in the wound, but the force 
of the blow unfortunately knocked 
his revolver to the ground. To 
attempt to regain the weapon in the 
dark would have been madness. 
Painful as was the wound, it did not 
disable the arm. In a trice Pashua 
grasped his club and struck so furi- 
ously at the figures behind him—for 
there were at least two—that they 
drew back a couple of feet. 

Then he wheeled around in time 
to see Kriloff looming over him with 
a gleaming weapon. The club fell 
crushingly on the assassin’s arm. 
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The knife clattered to the stones, 
and Kriloff uttered a yell of pain. 

All this had taken place in a very 
few seconds. Pashua now caught 
hold of Basil—who was standing ina 
dazed condition close behind him— 
and whispered sharply, “ Your revol- 
ver, quick!” 

Basil, who had hardly time to 
comprehend what had happened, put 
the weapon into Pashua’s hand. 

“Now, run for your life! Don’t 
stumble!” 

Side by side they dashed past Kri- 
loff, and sped on down the passage, 
headed—as they confidently believed 
—for the street. There was just light 
enough to reveal the perpendicular 
walls on each side. But for once 
Pashua had blundered—and blunder- 
ed badly. His rapid twistings to 
meet the double assault had caused 
him to lose his bearings. He was 
fleeing directly away from the street 
by which he had entered the passage. 

This mistake was not at once dis- 
covered by the fugitives. They ran 
on as fast as possible, expecting every 


second to emerge onthe street. Then 
with unexpected abruptness, a high 
brick wall loomed grimly before 
them and they stopped from sheer 
inability to go any further. 

They were not slow to realize the 
terrible truth. The passage had no 


outlet. It was a veritable cud de sac. 

The fugitives instantly faced about. 
From a point midway along the 
passage a light streamed from an 
open door or window — probably 
Kriloff’s café. Heavy feet were 
clattering over the cobble stones. 
Men shouted to men in low, savage 
voices. 


IX. 
THE BEGINNING 


ASHUA was dumfounded at the 
revelation of Kriloff’s treachery, 

for he had felt sure of his man, But 
there was no time now to conjecture 
the cause of his treason. The situ- 
ation of the fugitives was desperate 
—all but hopeless, in fact. The 
Nihilists would spare no effort to 
carry out their murderous designs. 


OF THE END. 
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They knew that in the death of 
Pashua and Basil lay their only hope 
—that otherwise the police would 
make short work of conspiracy and 
conspirators. 

Pashua was too. shrewd a man not 
to have examined the ground 
thoroughly on the occasions when he 
visited the spot in daylight. And 
while the end of the passage was 
really a cud de sac, framed on three 
sides by brick walls, he remembered 
now that the left hand wall was 
pierced by a covered passage which 
admitted carts to a large lumber 
yard, The passage, however, was 
closed by double gates, barred on the 
inner side. To break them down 
would require more time than the 
fugitives could spare. 

Having satisfied himself of this 
discouraging fact, and that no other 
outlet of escape existed, Pashua took 
his stand against the wall that block- 
ed the passage, and placed Basil 
partially behind him. 

“Here come the assassins,” he 
muttered. ‘“ We’re ina tight place. 
But it’s not time to give up yet. 
This revolver may save us—unless 
they are too numerous. Keep be- 
hind me while I am shooting.” 

“No, I will help you,” exclaimed 
Basil. “Give me your club. I will 
use it well on any head that comes 
within reach. But can’t we make a 
dash through the passage and gain 
the street ?” 

“No,” replied Pashua, as he hand- 
ed the club to his companion; “ not 
now at all events. We will wait to 
see the result of the attack. Why 
don’t the assassins come on? The 
cowards are waiting to increase their 
force.” 

This was probably the case, for 
though the ray of light had vanished 
and low sharp voices could be heard, 
the men seemed to be stationary. 

It had not yet occurred to Pashua 
that Kriloff’s story was a lie from be- 
ginning to end. He believed that 
the conspirators were then in their 
place of meeting, and that a moment 
more would see them swarming into 
the passage. Had Pashua only 
known the truth he and Basil might 














have fought their way back through 
the passage and gained the street in 
safety—for their enemies were just 
four in number, and of these two 
were temporarily crippled. 

It may be as well to explain here 
that a woman was at the bottom of 
the overthrow of Pashua’s plans, and 
that this woman was Kriloff’s wife. 
She was a huge, masculine creature, 
more deeply imbued with the spirit 
of Nihilism than even Kriloff himself. 

Pashua’s repeated visits to the café 
aroused this woman’s suspicions, 
and she confided them to Borikin on 
the first opportunity. The Terrorist 
was quick to suspect treachery. He 
accused Kriloff in such strong terms 
that the latter gave way and con- 
fessed all. Borikin’s knowledge of 
the police was unusually keen, and 
he was satisfied that Pashua was 
dealing alone with this affair, and 
deceiving Kriloff with stories of the 
spies he had in the neighborhood. 
Relying on this, Borikin promised to 
conceal Kriloff’s treachery from his 
companions, provided he would lure 
Pashua to his death. Of course Kri- 
loff willingly assented, and the plan 
was carried out as has been shown. 
Pashua’s keen sense of hearing was 
all that prevented its immediate suc- 
<ess. Unfortunately the two fugi- 
tives had not the least inkling of the 
truth. And while they waited in 
terrible suspense at the end of the 
passage, the assassins were quietly 
preparing to finish their murderous 
work, confident that their victims 
were secure for the present. 

As yet Basil hardly realized the 
horror of the situation. His chief 
concern was for Michael Strelitz who 
he feared might escape. But Pashua 
was wide awake to the acuteness of 
the threatened peril. He coolly 
measured the chances, and was 
forced to the conclusion that the 
odds were greatly against them. 


Then, as the assassins still delayed’ 


their coming, he scrutinized the sur- 
roundings more closely. It was well 
that he did so. His eyes, now ac- 
customed to the gloom, discovered a 
small window in the brick wall a few 
feet above the top of the wooden 
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gates. It evidently opened from the 
apartment that lay over the covered 
passageway. 

A gleam of hope entered Pashua’s 
mind. He hurriedly pointed out his 
discovery to Basil. 

“We may escape that way,” he 
whispered. ‘Get on my shoulders, 
and try to reach the window.” 

Heinstantly braced himself against 
the gate, and in a trice Basil was on 
his back. It seemed at first that the 
attempt must prove hopeless, for 
Basil’s extended arms fell short of 
the window sill by a good foot anda 
half. But suddenly his hand en- 
countered a loose brick. <A violent 
wrench dragged it free of the rotten 
mortar, and he slipped it into his 
pocket. Then he placed both hands 
in the aperture, and drove one foot 
into the crack between the top of the 
gates and the brick wall. Now came 
the critical moment. He gave a 
quick spring and to his delight caught 
the window sill above him. There 
he clung for an instant, until both 
feet were planted in the crevice over 
the gates. 

“ Open the window, quick !” whis- 
pered Pashua. “ There is not asecond 
to spare.” 

“T can’t,” Basil called down after 
a short interval. “It is securely 
fastened. What shall I do?” 

“ Here, take this,” rejoined Pashua, 
“and batter the whole frame in.” 
He tossed up the club, and Basil 
caught it with one hand. 

“ All remains quiet,” added Pashua, 
“but at the first stroke the assassins 
will be down on us like bloodhounds. 
There is only one thing todo. When 
vou get into the room break open 
the window on the other side—there 
no doubt is one—and drop into the 
yard. Then run through the covered 
passage and unbar the gates. Mean- 
while I will hold the assassins at bay 
with my revolver. If anything hap- 
pens tome, don’t stay to risk your 
life. Escape to the river through 
the lumber yard and go straight to 
the central station—ah! Here they 
come! Strike! Strike, Dmitri!” 

Basil obeyed instantly. Holding 
to the sill by one arm, with the other 
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he plied the club furiously. Crash! 
crash! crash! at every stroke one 
of the small window panes was 
shattered. A few more blows de- 
molished the frame, and Basil sprang 
lightly into the room. He turned 
and looked out. Footsteps were 
pounding over the stony passage ; 
angry voices were echoing along the 
pent in walls. Below him he could 
dimly see Pashua with his face to 
the approaching foe. 

“Can’t I help you up here?” he 
called sharply. 

“No,” cried Pashua. “It is im- 
possible. You have no rope and I 
can’t scale the gate. For the love of 
heaven, Dmitri, be quick!” 

Basil turned and stumbled across 
the dark room toward the window 
that was dimiy visible at the oppo- 
site end. He bumped into an un- 
known object, bruising his head and 
limbs, and twice he measured his 
length on the dusty floor. He gained 
the window at last, and by a vigorous 
pull tore out the lower sash. The 
cold night air blew in from the 
lumber yard, whose vague outlines 
he could just make out. 

As he threw himself over the sill 
and clung there, the sharp crack of 
Pashua’s revolver broke the stillness. 
A hoarse yell succeeded, and then 
came two more shots. Basil dropped, 
and struck the ground lightly, rolling 
over on his side. Herose to find the 
inner mouth of the covered cart-way 
facing him. He dashed instantly 
into the darkness, and finally collided 
with the wooden gates at the farther 
end. On their outer side was din 
and confusion—curses, hoarse shouts 
of pain and rage, the intermittent 
crack of a revolver. 

Basil fumbled over the wooden 
surface until he found the bar. A 
strong pull tore it from its sockets, 
and another pull swung one side of 
the gate partially open. A wreath of 
smoke drifted in, and behind it came 
Pashua, turning to fire one more shot 
at his assailants. Then the gate was 


slammed shut, and Pashua braced 
himself against it. 

“Give me the bar, quick!” he 
cried. 
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Unfortunately Basil had thrown 
the bar to the ground, and when he 
picked it up it was too late to make 
use of it. The assassins were slowly 
forcing the gates inward. Basil 
added his strength to Pashua’s and 
together they tried to drive them 
shut. But the effort was fruitless, 
and inch by inch they were forced 
back. 

““No use!” cried Pashua. “We 
must run for it. We may escape by 
diving among the piles of lumber. 
Are you ready? Let go!” 

They sprang suddenly away, and 
as they turned and fled through the 
passage the gates flew violently 
against the wall on each side, and 
the assassins tumbled in with hoarse 
yells. They were three in number ; 
the fourth lay out on the stones with 
a bullet in his body. 

Basil plunged straight ahead, con- 
fident that his companion was close 
behind. He emerged from the gloom 
of the passage into the scarcely less 
gloomy lumber yard. Great stacks 
of planking and beams were all 
around him. He dived into the 
narrow avenues between them; to 
right, to left, and then by devious 
turns of which he lost all account. 
He still kept a tight grasp on his 
club. Glancing over his shoulder he 
saw that he was alone. The dis- 
covery startled him. Not only was 
he dependent upon his own resources 
for the means to escape, but he had 
probably seen the last of Pashua, 
The brave little police spy had doubt- 
less met his death; otherwise he 
wouid have stuck closely to his com- 
panion. 

Basil stopped for a moment, medi- 
tating areturn. But a low exclama- 
tion close at hand, and a sound of 
running feet, settled his hesitation. 
He dashed off again at greater speed 
than ever, and came suddenly to an 
angle of the high fence that sur- 
rounded the lumber vard. A quick 
scrutiny showed him the only means 
of escape. Close by was a stack of 
boards rising to the level of the 
fence. On the other side of the 
fence, and built almost against it, 
was what seemed to be a low, flat 

















roofed building. Thespace between 
this roof and the top of the lumber 
pile was considerable, but Basil was 
tall and agile, and he believed he 
could leap the chasm. The fence 
itself was too smooth and high to be 
scaled. 

Basil was just about to pull him- 
self up the side of the lumber heap 
when Kriloff swept around one end 
of it. The Nihilist’s right arm was 
slung in a bandage, but in his left 
hand he carried a long bladed knife. 

‘“ Here he is!” he shouted‘to'a com- 
panion whose footsteps were audible 
behind» him. Then he rushed at 
Basil, who shortened his grasp upon 
his club and sprang forward to meet 
the attack. 

Kriloff could only use his left arm 
and was consequently at a disadvant- 
age. He made one futile stroke, 
and then the knife was knocked 
violently from his grasp. One howl 
of pain followed another as Basil’s 
club whisked about Kriloff’s head 
and shoulders. A crushing blow on 
the head sent the assassin, reeling 
and stunned, to the ground. 

Basil followed up his advantage 
by scaling the pile of lumber 
with the agility of a cat. As he 
gained the top and stood upright, 
Borikin appeared below with a knife 
in each hand. He bent briefly over 
Kriloff, and then glancing overhead 
discovered Basil. 

The latter was inspired with fresh 
hope by the discovery that Borikin 
had no firearms. In fact it was ow- 
ing to this circumstance that the 
assassins had thus far been foiled. 
For two reasons they had come to 
the rendezvous that night armed 
only with knives ; first, because they 
anticipated no trouble in slaying 
Pashua and secondly, because the 
report of firearms would have aroused 
the inhabited sections of the Viborg 
quarter. 

So Basil was not greatly alarmed 
by the arrival of Borikin upon the 
scene. He quickly drew back from 
the brink of the lumber, braced him- 
self for aspring, and safely cleared the 
chasm, landing with a clatter on the 
flat roof of the opposite building. A 
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knife whizzed swiftly by his head, 
but without glancing around he sped 
across the roof and dropped without 
injury into the good sized yard that 
lay beiow. As he pushed on hope- 
fully he heard shouts in the rear 
which showed conclusively that 
Borikin had been joined by one or 
more of his companions. 

The fence at the farther end of the 
yard was not high, and Basil scaled 
it easily. He was now in a narrow, 
paved passage, with lofty buildings 
on one side. This terminated in a 
gate which he broke open with his 
club. Then came another yard, and 
another passage, and at the end of 
the latter was a heavy iron door. 
Basil could hear nothing of his pur- 
suers, but nevertheless he dared not 
retrace his steps to seek another out- 
let. A narrow window opened from 
the wall at his side, and he splinter- 
ed the sash with his clab. He 
crawled through, and found himself 
in a long dark apartment. He 
crossed the floor, feeling his way 
among huge bales and boxes, and 


gained the opposite wall. Here he 
discovered a window—at least he 
could feel the panes of glass, 


though no ray of light was visible. 
He made short work of the sash 
with his club, and then found that a 
pair of iron shutters barred his pro- 
gress. He succeeded in drawing the 
rusty bolts that held these, and when 
he pushed them partly open he was 
delighted to see a narrow street 
without. He listened for a moment, 
and, hearing no sound, dropped to 
the pavement, and carefully closed 
the shutters. To the left the street 
was hilly and iighted by scattered 
lamp posts. From the other direc- 
tion came a bitter wind, and far in 
the distance twinkling lights were 
visible. 

Basil guessed now where he was. 
He turned to the right and went 
cautiousiy but rapidly down the 
street. A moment later he emerged 
on the bank of the Neva. Before 
him was the glistening,- ice bound 
river, and beyond it the spires and 
roofs of the main city. 

The Viborg bridge was not far 
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away, but Basil knew better than to 
venture near it. He lowered himself 
to the ice from the end of a neigh- 
boring dock, and started on a run 
across the frozen highway. Late as 
was the hour, a few sleighs were 
coursing swiftly up and down. Basil 
shouted at several of them, but the 
bells drowned his voice. He gained 
the opposite side, and after breaking 
through a patch of thin ice and get- 
ting wet to his middle, he climbed 
the parapet and dashed off along the 
quay. 

Uppermost in his mind was the 
necessity of reaching the Central 
station as soon as possible, and send- 
ing the police to the Viborg quarter. 
Beyond that he had no plans. He 
was overwhelmed by the sudden ruin 
of his hopes. 

On and on he ran, in spite of the 
coldand numbness that fastened upon 
his limbs. He was weary and bruised 
and aching, but not for an instant did 
he slacken his speed. He turned off 
from the quay, and one after another 
gloomy streets, with a vista of pale 
oil lamps, opened before him and 
vanished in his rear. Gendarmes 
looked at him in amazement and 
suspicion, but before they could 
make up their minds to pursue he 
was out of sight. 

At last Basil reached the greater 
brightness and grandeur of the 
Nevskoi Prospekt, and staggering on 
over the wide pavements he came 
presently to the Central Station. A 
long, closely hooded sledge stood by 
the curbing, and as Basil entered the 
building he was surprised to see the 
unusual bustle that was going on 
within. He passed through little 
groups of gendarmes and policemen 
to an inner room, dimly lighted. 
The first thing his eyes rested on there 
was the short, familiar figure of the 
police spy. It was indeed Pashua. 

His face was very pale, and his 
arm and forehead were wrapped in 
stained bandages. He turned still 
paler at sight of Basil. Then he 


sprang forward and embraced him 
radiantly. 

“T thought you were dead !” gasp- 
ed Basil. 
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“And I thought you were dead,” 
exclaimed Pashua. ‘How did you 
escape?” 

He led Basil to a secluded corner 
and listened eagerly to his story. 
Then he told of his own escape. It 
was a brief and simple narration. 

“ When we let go of the gates,” he 
said, ‘I ran blindly to one side and 
butted my head against the brick 
wall. The blow stunned me, and I 
dropped unconscious. The assassins 
must have gone by without seeing 
me. I soon recovered my senses, 
and staggered out through the gates 
to the passage. Thence! gained the 
street without hindrance. I came 
to the Viborg bridge. I crossed it 
and found on the other side a couple 
of gendarmes. They procured a 
sleigh, and drove me to the station. 
Here lam. Everything is ready for 
the final blow. You came just in 
time, otherwise your plans would 
have been spoiled.’ 

“What do you mean?” demanded 
Basil eagerly. 

“This,” replied Pashua. ‘The 
leading conspirators are about to be 
arrested at their homes — provided 
they are not warned before the police 
arrive. There was no meeting to- 
night. Kriloff was aided in his 
treachery by Borikin and two others. 
A detachment of mounted police 
have already gone to the Viborg 
quarter.” 

“ But do you know where these men 
live?’’ asked Basil. 

“Most of them,” replied Pashua 
quietly. “ One by one I have tracked 
them to their homes after the meet- 
ings were over. I was about to pro- 
cure a warrant to search your cous- 
in’sapartments. Your arrival makes 
that step unnecessary. You and I 
will visit him at once, and tell him 
a few little things. He will not dare 
to refuse our demands.” 

“But suppose he is not at home?” 

“T shall know where to find him 
then,” said Pashua. “But are you 
ready to start? I fear you are worn 
out and need rest.” 

“JT won't close my eyes until this 
affair is settled,’ asserted Basil. 
“The sooner we start the better.” 

















While Basil’s bruises were dressed 
by the police surgeon, Pashua was 
giving explicit directions to the 
squads of men who were ready to 
start for various points of the city. 
He was confident that by prompt 
action most cf the conspirators 
could be arrested before Borikin and 
his companions could spread the 
alarm. 


X. 
RETRIBUTION. 


[t wanted but an hour to daylight 
when Basil, Pashua, and one of 
the latter’s assistants drove away 
from the central station in a covered 
sledge. All were weil armed in an- 
ticipation of possible trouble. The 
apartments of Michael Strelitz on 
the Sadovaya were reached ina short 
time. As repeated rapping brought 
no response, Pashua broke in the 
door. The rooms were empty, how- 
ever, and showed no indication of 
having been recently occupied. 

“Too late!” exclaimed Basil. 
‘“We shall lose him. He has prob- 
ably left the city.” 

“ Have patience,” said Pashua with 
a quiet, smile. ‘“ Every road and 
railroad station is guarded. None of 
the conspirators can leave St. Peters- 
burg. I am confident that your 
cousin can be found.” 

“Where are we going now ?” ask- 
ed Basil as they entered the sledge. 

“To the apartments of Sophia 
Karr,” replied Pashua. 

They drove rapidly through miles 
of dim, snowy streets, and when 
they reached their destination in the 
early dawn—a dingy house in a 
dingier neighborhood—another dis- 
appointment was their reward. 
Sophia Karr had flown, and_ her 
apartments were stripped of every- 
thing portable. The other inmates 
of the house professed utter ignor- 
ance of the whole affair. 

Pashua remained stolid 
perturbable under this blow. 

“Tt is certain that she cannot leave 
the city,” he said to Basil. “ Sooner 


and im- 


or later her hiding place will be dis- 
It may require a day—and 


covered. 
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it may require a week. When we do 
find her, we shall find your cousin as 
well. I am certain that he is with 
her. I know that this is a great dis- 
appointment to you. But you must 
have patience. I will trace Sophia 
Karr myself, and meanwhile you 
must remain at your studio, so that 
I can find you when I want you. Do 
not visit your father’s house.” 

Basil assented to this plan. His 
anger and disappointment were 
great, but he realized that his only 
chance was in leaving everything to 
Pashua. 

They drove hurriedly back to the 
central station. The detachment of 
police sent to the Viborg quarter had 
returned with two prisoners—Kri- 
loff and his wife. Borikin and his 
companions had escaped. Basil did 
not see the prisoners, as they had al- 
ready been removed to the Fortress. 
He remained at the station for two 
or three hours, and in that time five 
of the conspirators were brought in 
by the police and quickly identified 
by Pashua. The little police spy 
was well pleased by this partial suc- 
cess. He was confident of arresting 
the others in a few days. Proof of 
their guilt was not lacking, for the 
police found a number of documents 
in Kriloff’s café, and unearthed a 
box of bombs from the underground 
cellar where the conspirators held 
their meetings. 

As yet Captain Strelitz’s connec- 
tion with the criminals was known 
only to Pashua and Basil—a fact 
which favored the successfulissue of 
the latter's plan, provided Pashua 
could discover the captain’s hiding 
place. He began his quest that very 
afternoon, and Basil reluctantly went 
back to his apartments, there to wait 
the fulfillment or the destruction of 
his hopes. 

Thursday and Friday passed mo- 
notonously by. Basil did not stir 
out of the house. He heard nothing 
from Pashua, and when Friday 
closed in darkness and a driving 
snow storm, he was beginning to 
lose hope. But success was nearer 
than he believed. At seven o’clock 
that night Pashuacame. A touchof 
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triumph was visible 
stolidity. 

“Wrap yourself up warmly,” he 
said, ‘““‘and come with me. I have 
found Sophia Karr’s hiding place. It 
has taken me all of two days to ac- 
eomplish it.” 

A moment later they were facing 
the storm on foot. For half an hour 
they plodded on through localities 
which Basil did not recognize. Then 
Pashua stopped, and on giving a low 
whistle was joined instantly by two 
of his men. “ These fellows won’t 
interfere with us,” he whispered to 
Basil, “but we may need their assist- 
ance.” 

Pashua led the way forward and 
presently turned into a narrow street, 
which Basil recognized, to his amaze- 
ment, as the Gorokhavaya. Before 
he could question Pashua the latter 
paused in front of a small house 
whose fagade showed not a ray of 
light. He concealed his men in the 
shadow of the steps and knocked 
lightly on the door, 

There was no response, but from 
within came a sound of voices and 
hurrying footsteps. Pashua tried 
the door and found it locked. He 
summoned his men, and by the com- 
bined pressure of all four the en- 
trance was speedily burstopen. The 
hall was dark, but from above shone 
a faint light. Pashua drew a revol- 
ver and dashed up the staircase with 
his companions at his heels. They 
reached the second landing and rush- 
ed on to the third. At the end of 
the corridor a ray of light shone 
from undera door. A crashof glass 


through his 


was heard and a shrill feminine 
scream. 
Pashua dashed all his weight 


against the door. It gave way and 
fell inward on broken hinges. The 
officer and his companions entered 
the room, and hurried through to an 
adjoining apartment, which was 
luxuriously furnished. Their arrival 
was timely. The rear window frame 
had been broken out, and Borikin, 
the Terrorist, was in the act of mak- 
ing his exit, with the intention of 
dropping to the roof below. Close 


by stood Sophia Karr with a revol- 
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ver in each hand. She fired twice, 
but her aim, even at so short a range, 
was wild. Thenext moment Pashua 
seized her and tore her weapons 
from her hands. His men, aided 
by Basil, threw themselves upon 
Borikin, and overpowered and man- 
acled him after a desperate struggle. 

“ Where is Captain Strelitz?” de- 
manded Pashua of Sophia Karr. 
“ He was surely here. Did he escape 
by the window ?” 

“Yes, where is he?” cried Borikin 
before the woman could answer. 
“ Ten thousand curses on the traitor ! 
I came here tonight to kill him, and 
this is the result. Give mean hour’s 
freedom,” he added, turning to 
Pashua, ‘‘and I will find him and 
drag him before you with my own 
hands. You can. do what you will 
with me then.” 

Pashua smiled at his cool proposi- 
tion. Neither he nor Basil spoke. 
It was evident that Borikin attributed 
Pashua’s success in ferreting out the 
conspiracy to Michael Strelitz. He 
probably believed that the captain 
was in league with the police. It was 
not the time to undeceive him. Basil 
and Pashua eagerly awaited the re- 
sult, glancing alternately from Bori- 
kin to Sophia Karr. 

The latter was very pale and her 
lips were compressed. 

“Why don’t you speak, woman?” 
cried Borikin savagely. ‘“ You know 
where he is concealed: Is this your 
loyalty to our cause? Do you per- 
sist in saving the traitor? Half of 
our brave companions are now in the 
Fortress, and you and I will be the 
next to go there. All this is his 
work. And now will you still screen 
him?” 

“ But is this true?” cried the wo- 
man. “How do I know you are not 
deceiving me?” 

“T swear it!” cried Borikin pas- 
sionately. “Treachery could have 
come from no other source.” 

The woman turned to Pashua. 
“Tf Michael Strelitz is a police spy,” 
she demanded, “ why do you seek his 
arrest?” 

It was a critical moment, but 
Pashua was equal to the occasion. 

















‘“Those who aid the police some- 
times lose heart before their work is 
done,” he replied. “They turn 
traitor to us as well as to their com- 
panions.” 

This answer satisfied Sophia Karr. 
She believed in Michael Strelitz’s 
perfidy, and for amoment she waver- 
ed between love and hatred. Then 
she turned to Pashua with flashing 
eyes. 

“The traitor deserves no mercy, 
and he’shall have none,” she cried. 
“He has a safe hiding place near by. 
That is why I came to this house — 
so that I might be near him.” 

“And where is he concealed ?” ask- 
ed Pashua. 

“In the house of his uncle, Greg- 
ory Orfanoff.” 

Pashua and Basil looked at onean- 
other in amazement. 

“Gregory Orfanoff knows nothing 
of this,” continued the woman. “ The 
house is large and has many empty 
rooms that are never visited. Cap- 
tain Strelitz has a secret way of get- 
ting in and out through the rear. 
But before you arrest him take me 
away. I never wish to see him again.” 

“You will not see him,’ replied 
Pashua. ‘You and your companion 
shall be moved as soon as possible. 
I will return in a moment,” he added 
to Basil and his men. “Guard the 
prisoners well.” Then he quickly 
left the room and hastened down 
Stairs. 

Pashua found a crowd assembled 
in the street before the house. The 
report of the revolver had drawn 
them hither, and two or three gen- 
darmes as well, who were loudly 
ordering the people to disperse. The 
sight of the gendarmes delighted 
Pashua, who enlisted their services 
at once and dispatched one of them 
for a conveyance. The man returned 
almost instantly with a public sledge 
that he had found in the next street. 

Borikin and Sophia Karr were now 
brought out of the house, heavily 
manacled, and hurried into the 
sledge. In charge of Pashua’s two 


men and one of the gendarmes the 
vehicle drove rapidly away toward 
the central station. 


The crowd fol- 
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lowed it for some distance on a run, 
and Pashua took advantage of this 
diversion to lead Basil and the two 
gendarmes down the street in the 
direction of Gregory Orfanoff’s 
mansion. No one was near when 
they reached it,and after a careful 
scrutiny of the surroundings they 
crept along the side of the house and 
gained the extensive yard in the rear. 
These grounds contained shrubbery 
and a number of large trees. A 
brick wall, low enough to be scaled 
by an agile man, surrounded this 
portion of the property. Several tall, 
bushy pine trees stood close to the 
end wall of the house, which was 
pierced by half a dozen windows ; 
and access to these latter was made 
still easier by a thick vine that clung 
tenaciously to the irregularities of 
the stone work. 

Michael Strelitz had chosen a safe 
and clever hiding place when the 
warning from his fellow conspirators 
apprised him—and a_ tremendous 
shock it must have been—that a 
police agent had discovered his con- 
nection with a revolutionary society. 
He might have remained here safely, 
visiting Sophia Karr’s apartments for 
food, until he found an opportunity 
to leave the city, had not a mistaken 
belief in his treachery caused the 
woman in whom he had placed the 
fullest confidence to betray him. 
Lubin moved but little about the 
premises, and the rear portion of 
the house was fullof dusty furnished 
apartments which were never entered 
from one month’s end to another. 
Captain Strelitz was well aware of 
these facts when he chose this hiding 
place. He naturally supposed that 
all the police force were searching the 
city for him, whereas his complicity 
with the conspirators was as vet un- 
suspected save by Pashua and Basil. 

A brief scrutiny of the Orfanoff 
house satisfied Pashua that one of 
these rear windows had been used 
for egress and exit. He placed the 
gendarmes on guard, and instructed 
them to watch the rear of the house 
closely. The two men were igno- 
rant of the situation, but they knew 
the authority that was vested in 
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Pashua, and accepted his commands 
without questioning. 

This arrangement being effected, 
Basil and Pashua went to the side 
door of the house and rapped for 
admittance. 

Gregory Orfanoff had returned 
from Moscow on the previous day, 
and this evening Nathalie Davidov 
had dined with him. They were sit- 
ting in the salon; he absorbed in 
some recollection of the past: she 
listening for the arrival of her sleigh, 
which was momentarily expected. 

The opening and shutting of a 
door, and the sound of voices from the 
lower hall, attracted Gregory Orfan- 
off’s attention. He rose and went 
slowly down the staircase. He saw 
Lubin with two strangers. The iat- 
ter he did not recognize, for the light 
was dim. 

“Tt is my nephew Pashua,” said 
Lubin in a quavering voice. “He 
has come on a very urgent affair, my 
master.” 

“T beg your honor’s_ pardon,” 
added Pashua, “but my duty is a 
very unpleasant one. I have reason 
to know that a dangerous criminal 
is concealed in the unused portion of 
your house. Though I have no war- 
rant I trust that you will permit me 
to arrest this man. He is connected 
with a band of assassins whose ob- 
ject was the murder of the Czar.” 

“An enemy of the Czar concealed 
in my house!” gasped Gregory Or- 
fanoff, turning very pale. “Arrest 
him by all means, Pashua. The 
house is at your disposal.” 

They went quickly up the stairs. 
Lubin came behind, bearing an axe 
and a lighted lantern. Basil’s iden- 
tity was concealed by the heavy 
cloak that was pulled about his 
throat. His heart leaped wildly as 
he passed by the salon door, and 
saw Nathalie’s terrified face peeping 
from between the curtains. 

At Pashua’s suggestion Gregory 
Orfanoff did not go any further. It 
was prudent that he should remain 
behind in view of a possible struggle. 
Lubin now assumed the guidance, 
and led his companions by way of a 
long hall to a suite of connected ap- 
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artments which had _ not been 
opened for months. One after an- 
other the dusty, richly furnished 
rooms were hastily examined. 

They came finally to an old bed 
chamber which showed traces of 
recent disarrangement, and when 
Pashua quietly tried the next door it 
refused to open. 

Lubin gavea sudden start. “Some 
one is in there,” he whispered. ‘He 
has fastened the door from the in- 
side. Be quick, or he will" escape. 
Two windows open from the room 
on the rear of the house.” 

Pashua placed his ear to the key- 
hole and detected a slight noise. 

“Captain Strelitz, open the door!” 
he called sharply. “ Resistance will 
be useless. I have men with me and 
we are well armed. I am a police 
spy and am seeking information, not 
your arrest. If you consent to what 
we demand you shall be liberated at 
once.” 

“He is speaking the truth, Mich- 
ael,” exclaimed Basil in a clear voice. 
“Don’t you know me? I am Basil 
Marlott. It will be to your interest 
to surrender.” 

It is doubtful if Michael Strelitz 
heard more than the command to 
open the door, for as Basil ceased a 
creaking noise was heard as though 
shutters were being dashed open. 

Pashua seized the axe from Lubin, 
and with a couple of vigorous blows 
demolished the lock and burst the 
door open. As they rushed in a 
dark figure was seen outlined against 
the open window. Then came the 
red flash of a revolver. A second 
later two shots echoed upward from 
the yard. The figure on the window 
ledge uttered a sharp cry, lurched 
forward and vanished. There was a 
crashing of branches, a dull fall, and 
all was silence. 

“They have killed him,” cried 
Pashua. He ran to the window, 
swung himself out, and went down 
the vines hand over hand. Basil was 
trembling so violently that he feared 
to risk the descent. He followed 
Lubin back from room to room, At 
the foot of the stairs they were joined 
by Gregory Orfanoff, and together 




















they hastened out at the front door 
into the storm. 

At the angle of the house they met 
Pashua and the two gendarmes carry- 
ing a motionless figure. 

“Ts he dead?” cried Basil. 

“No; but mortally wounded,” said 
Pashua. “He tried to escape by the 
window and fired at the gendarmes 
when they ordered him back. The 
stupid fools returned the fire and 
shot him in the breast.” 

Gregory Orfanoff drew near and 
looked at the wounded man. “You 
have made a terrible mistake,” he 
cried hoarsely. “This is no crim- 
inal—it is my nephew, Michael Stre- 
litz !” 

“ There is no mistake, your honor,” 
said Pashua quietly. “ Captain Stre- 
litz is a traitor to the Czar. He has 
been connected with the Nihilists 
for a long time, and he has other 
crimes to answer for as well. But 
can we take him into the house? He 
may not have long to live.” 

Here Pashua glanced significantly 
at Basil. 

Gregory Orfanoff assented without 
comment, and the wounded man was 
carried into the lower hall. Pillows 
were brought, and they propped him 
among them. One of the gendarmes 
hastened away, and speedily returned 
with a surgeon, who forthwith bent 
over the patient, deftly cutting away 
the blood stained coat and under 
garments. 

“JT can do nothing for him,” he 
said curtly. “Two balls have pierced 
his lungs. He may live an hour— 
hardly more than that.” 

Pashua stepped forward and whis- 
pered in the surgeon’s ear. ‘The 
latter nodded, and drawing a flask 
from his pocket, he forced some of 
the contents between the patient’s 
lips. The stimulant served its pur- 
pose. Michael Strelitz opened his 
eyes and a faint flush returned to his 
cheeks. It was evident that he was 
perfectly conscious, and recognized 
those about him. His sullen, defiant 
expression changed when Basil ap- 
proached and knelt beside him. 

“What are you doing here?” he 
asked reproachfully. “ You had no 
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hounding me down, my 


part in 
friend?” 

Basil’s voice choked and he could 
not reply fora moment. Deeply as 
he had been injured by this man, he 
vet pitied him. If he had ever felt 
a thirst for revenge, it was gone now. 
He realized, however, that Michael 
Strelitz was reaping only what he 
had sown, that the retribution was a 
just and fitting one. 

“Michael,” he whispered in a low 
voice, “ you have but an hour to live. 
There is still time to make reparation 
for your sins—to undo a great crime. 
Iam Dmitri Orfanoff. I pray you to 
clear my name before it is too late. 
You confessed the forgery to me one 
night inyourapartments. The sting 
of remorse was in your heart then. 
If you still regret the wrong you did 
me, confess it now, in the presence 
of these witnesses—in the presence 
of my father.” 

The wounded man made a con- 
vulsive effort to rise, and then sank 
lower among the pillows, staring with 
parted lips and glassy eyes at Basil. 

“Vou! You!” he muttered. “Yes, 
I believe you. You are my cousin 
Dmitri.” 

No one was close enough to hear 
the above conversation. Pashua had 
drawn Gregory Orfanoff aside and 
was conversing with him in whispers. 
Between them the surgeon and Basil 
propped the dying man among the 
pillows, and forced a few drops of 
brandy between his lips. 

“Ves, I will make atonement,” he 
whispered. ‘I will confess all—all. 
Come close, my uncle. Kneel here 
so that you can hear what I am go- 
ing to say.” 

Gregory Orfanoff approached. 
His face was stern and rigid, and he 
glanced at Basil with sudden and 
amazed recognition in his eyes. 
What tie could there be between 
this young artist and the police spy, 
he wondered ? 

“One other should be here,” mut- 
tered the dying man. “Her too I 
have deeply wronged.” 

Basil whispered in his ear and 
then made a sign to Lubin, who 
quickly left the hall. He returned 


’ 
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in a moment, followed by Nathalie. 
. The girl’s face was very white, but 
without fear or hesitation she came 
to the spot where Michael Strelitz 
lay. Then her cOmposure gave way 
and tears rolled down her cheeks. 

A satisfied expression rested on 
the dying man’s face as he saw Basil, 
Gregory Orfanoff, and Nathalie 
gathered about him. 

“T have wronged you all,” he 
began, “and now I am reaping the 
just reward of my sins. You I de- 
prived of a. son”—looking at his 
uncle—“ and you”’—turning his pal- 
lid face toward Nathalie—“ of one 
who was dearer even than a son is to 
a father.” 

Gregory Orfanoff and Nathalie 
bent closer, eager to catch every 
word. They seemed almost uncon- 
scious of Basil’s presence. In aud- 
ible tones, and yet with many pauses 
and intervals of pain, Michael Stre- 
litz recounted what the _ reader 
already knows—his hatred and envy 
of his cousin Dmitri, and the plot to 
ruin him. 

‘““Mine was the crime, not his,” he 
gasped. “I forged the signature 
and made Dmitri believe that he did 
it when intoxicated. I cheated him 
at cards. The money was not law- 
fully won. He was innocent of 
everything.” 

Nathalie buried her face in her 
arms, and Gregory Orfanoff stagger- 
ed against the wall with an expres- 
sion of rage and horror that was 
terrifying to witness. 

“You—you did this thing!” he 
burst out passionately, forgetting for 
the moment everything but his own 
agony. ‘You black hearted scoun- 
drel! It was you who forged my 
name to that note, and my son 
Dmitri was innocent! You dare to 
tell me this now, when it is too late 
—when the truth can only embitter 
my last days! Can your wretched 


confession bring back my poor boy 
from the grave?”’ 
Tn his overpowering emotion he 
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staggered toward his nephew, and 
when Lubin and Pashua caught him 
he struggled feebly to release himself. 

Michael Strelitz’s life blood was 
fast ebbing away, but he managed to 
draw himself up a little on the pil- 
lows. He glanced wonderingly from 
Gregory Orfanoff to Basil, and then 
the situation dawned upon him. 

“Dmitri is not dead,” hesaid. “He 
stands beside me. Don’t you see 
him ?” 

Gregory Orfanoff’s face turned as 
white as the snow that was drifting 
outside. He tottered and would 
have fallen, but Basi! sprang forward 
with a glad cry and threw his arms 
about him. Father and son were re- 
united, and no shadow of crime or 
mistrust was between them. The 
tears rolled down Lubin’s withered 
cheeks, and even Pashua’s eyes were 
dim. The surgeon and the two 
gendarmes discreetly retreated to the 
hall. Nathalie had fainted, and when 
she slowly came back to life, it was 
to find herself in Dmitri’s strong 
arms, with his face pressed close to 
hers. 

“Nathalie, my darling,” he whis- 
pered, “I know all. I know how 
devotedly and faithfuliy you have 
loved my memory through these 
years, believing me dead. I was a 
witness to that interview between 
you and my unfortunate cousin. You 
have suffered much, but that is all 
over now, and we will think only of 
the future—the future that we will 
spend together.” 

In the assurance of forgiveness 
from those he had wronged Michael 
Strelitz passed away as the bells of 
St.Petersburg were striking the mid- 
night hour. 

And each stroke, as it echoed far 
on the wintry air, ringing in the 
birth of another day, found a respon- 
sive note in the hearts of those who 
sat by the dead, for they realized 
that with this first hour of a new day 
began a new ard happier era for the 
House of Orfanoff. 




















THE MAN WITH THE BROWN BEARD. 


By Nathaniel P. Babcock. 


[F my pen continues to remain a 
pen and my ink changes not into 
blood or wine until the purpose is 
accomplished, I shall, I think, succeed 
in giving to the world a tale as won- 
drous strange as any to which the 
world has, for many years, listened. 
There is nothing in the appearance 
of this gracefully pointed bit of 
steel, and its cedar wood handle, as I 
hold it between my eyes and the 
lamplight, to suggest a possibility of 
its suddenly becoming a serpent’s 
tail or a devil’s divining rod, nor do 
I perceive in the contents of my 
crystal inkstand anything beyond a 
superior quality of black writing 
fluid; and yet for caution’s sake, 
and lest I all unexpectedly become 
again the victim of a supernatural 
practical joke, I beg the privilege of 
prefacing my story with the above 
improbable, as you will say, provisos. 
There are going to be in the un- 
folding of this narrative, as every- 
body will discover, several very em- 
barrassing factors, chief of which is 
this, that although I suppose. I am 
relating certain extraordinary events 
which have happened to me, I have 
no positive means of knowing that 
such is the case. The two of us, by 
whom I mean Harry Jessup (who 
certainly once was and still seems to 
be) and poor John Sutherland (who 
clearly now is not), are so closely, so 
intimately connected—soul _ inter- 
twined, if I may use the expression— 
that I (or is it he?) who speak can 
be certain of all things more easily 
than of my (or is it his ?) identity. 
Clearly, however, we shall not get 
on at all at this rate. Though 


honestly endeavoring to enlighten, I 
perceive I am but mystifying my 
readers. 


Let me quiet my nerves 





with one draught of this wholesome 
wine (here’s to you, poor John 
Sutherland !) and proceed as calmly 
as I can with my story. 

One year ago tonight I was lying 
in the Tombs prison, New York City, 
under sentence of death for murder. 


Twas guiltless. This fact, unfortunate- 


ly, was known only to myself. In 
justice to my memory (or should | 
say in justice to the memory of John 
Sutherland ?) I must briefly relate 
the circumstances which led to that 
error of justice which condemned an 
innocent man to the gallows. 

I was born (that is, supposing Iam 
the person who, though contrary to 
all external appearances, I still be- 
lieve myself to be) in the city of 
London, Englarid. If I had parents 
I never knew them, neither was I 
acquainted with brothers, sisters or 
relatives even of a remote degree. I 
purloined what little knowledge I 
had of the world from the lips of 
gentlemen at the backs of whose 
chairs I stood during the breakfast 
and dining hours at some of the 
most reputable eating houses in 
London. I gota bit of book learn- 
ing at an evening school, and other 
odds and ends of accomplishments I 
picked up at merry places by gas 
light. It was while employed at 
one of those “Homes of Harmony” 
that I obtained that knowledge of 
the pianoforte which, in spite of its 
superficiality, is today’so great a 
source of wonder to those persons 
with whom I am now surrounded. I 
read more than fellows of my sort, 
and, as a consequence, soon became 
educated beyond my station and 
emigrated to America. Upon my 
arrival in New York I found work 
at fair wages in an eating house 
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somewhere east of Broadway. I was 
put to share the room of an Italian 
waiter, a surly, ill favored person, 
who, within two months after I had 
taken quarters with him, cut his 
throat while I lay by his side in the 
bed, a circumstance which brought 
him no greater harm than it brought 
to me, since on the following morn- 
ing I was thrown into jail, and six 
weeks later removed to the Tombs 
under sentence of death. 

A year ago tonight, at just about 
this hour, to avoid the gaze of the 
curious newspaper writers who 
clustered thick about the stove at 
the end of the narrow corridor upon 
which my cell opened, and who (the 
jailor having permitted me the free- 
dom of the passage) pitilessly noted 
down my every despairing movement, 
I stepped back behind my grated 
door and threw myself face down- 
ward upon my narrow bed. I re- 
member that the cot was covered 
with a coarse gray blanket, across 
which, near either end, was woven a 
narrow strip of red. The jailor 
rattled the grating of my door and 
spoke kindly, advising me to re- 
move my coat and boots and geta 
bit of sleep. I lifted my head as he 
spoke. The blood red streak in 
the blanket was immediately under 


my chin; I had thrown myself 
down, throat across it. I sat bolt 
upright on the bed. My hand 
went involuntarily to my _ throat. 


The jailor’s kindly face seemed to 
my terror stricken vision the face of 
a devil. I knew that within a few 
hours I was to be murdered, and he 
was to be my murderer. I feit that I 
ought to hate him ; that if I were half 
aman I would seize his beard and 
batter his head upon the rusty iron 
of the cage. Yet, when I spoke, my 
voice was low, courteous, even 
modestly submissive, as I thanked him 
for his attention. Great God ! think 
of it—I thanked the man who stood 
there at my cell door keeping watch 
over a stalled ox for the coming of 
the butcher. 


He turned to go. The rage which 


in my soul had found birth and 
death without power of expression 
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was followed by a frantic grief, an 
overwhelming self pity. I longed to 
throw myself upon my knees before 
the retreating figure and beg for 
mercy, but again my limbs refused 
to act, and as the jailor faced the 
grating for a last look at his victim, 
I think he must have seen a smile— 
who knows, perhaps a grin ?—upon 
my face, for he brightened, and said: 
“That’s right, Jessup; I’m glad to see 
you keeping up a good heart.” 

Tell me the face is the soul’s_ mir- 
ror! The soul is as powerless to 
control the body as the body is pow- 
erless to control the soul. Rage, 
grief, despair incite to action, and the 
body mocks them all. True, I am an 
unlearned and an unlettered man, 
but of the soul’s relation to the body 
who on earth should know more than 
Ihave been taught ? 

It is possible that the suicide, 
just prior to the carrying out of his 
purpose, is made acquainted with 
that sickening, muscle _ relaxing, 
nerve tightening despair which comes 
to the man who is to be executed to- 
morrow, but I do not think so. In 
the case of suicide there must be (and 
this, before long, I shall fully dis- 
cover) an absence of that pitiful 
helplessness which tears the heart- 
strings of the man who is to be put 
to death by his fellows. O, the grief 
of it! The haunting horror of any 
human form! With pistol in hand; 
even when its cold round muzzle is 
pressed against his throbbing tem- 
ple; even to that fractional part of a 
second in which the cruel deed is 
done, the suicide is soothed by a con- 
sciousness of an optional escape. 
There is no time fixed. He is the 
master of his punishment. The in- 
exorable is lacking in the refinement 
of his torture. 

When the jailor had disappeared 
from view I sank back upon the cot. 
I turned myself upon my back and 
looked at the plain white ceiling. I 
tried to people its vague surface with 
heaven’s lamps—to imagine it was 
God’s firmament. There were the 
countless stars twinkling as merrily 
as though no sorrow anywhere ex- 
isted. Spread out around me was 


























the mighty ocean, foaming and roll- 
ing near by, then stretching off like a 
great, black, quiet plain. I was once 
more upon the steamer, the accursed 
steamer that brought me to New 
York to be killed. The motion, how 
delightful! swing so, swing so. My 
hands went to the side of the cot for 
the protection of my balance. O, this 
motion! now up, now down! The 
stars, how bright! The waves! see, 
see how high. Mercy! what pleas- 
ure. Great tears flow down my 
cheeks. Crash! we’ve struck! We’re 
sinking! My fingers go to my eyes, 
rub, rub, and there is again the white 
ceiling. Nostars? I spring to my 
feet. No ocean? A prison cell; 
death by strangulation in the morn- 
ing. 

I staggered to the cell door; I 
pressed my cheek against the grat- 
ing and was able to see a portion of 
the group of watchers at the end of 
the corridor. Their heads were to- 
gether; somebody was relating a 
story. A fat man had his profile to 
me. From time to time his hands 
went down upon his knees with a 
slap, and his sides shook. He was 
being amused by reminiscences of 
the trusty jailor. Amused? These 
men being amused, and I— 

I could not longer endure the 
sight of my fellow men. Again I 
threw myself upon the bed. The red 
stripe on the blanket had lost its ter- 
ror. I saw nothing, thought of noth- 
ing but men; crowds of men in 
black; coming after me! Coming 
with a rope to strangle me. I, a man 
like themselves, with head and legs 
and arms like theirs. They would 
take me by the hands, and we should 
touch one another; they would look 
in my face and I should look in 
theirs, and nowhere, nowhere, would 
I find anybody to help me, to save 
me! Shut up in a cage awaiting the 
approach of my own species, sons of 
women like myself; men with toilets 
carefully made coming, deliberately, 
relentlessly, coming to put me to 
death! Coming, perhaps, from happy 
firesides and waiting only until I 
should be dead to return to their 
Wives and little ones; not a man 
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among them but would lend an arm 
to the meanest cripple on the street, 
yet coming, coming to butcher me. 
Could the good Lord, who made us 
allin a world of sin and suffering, 
approve it? I got down upon my 
knees; I tried to pray, but just as 
comfort seemed approaching a sud- 
den awful sensation, as of the pres- 
ence of the executioner standing at 
my back, rope in hand, brought me 
trembling to my feet. Again I fell 
exhausted on the bed. And now a 
mighty terror of my own body seized 
upon me. My head was raised so 
that I saw the entire length of my 
figure. It seemed to me to be the 
body of astrangled corpse. I moved 
my foot to dispel the illusion, but 
with the cessation of its motion the 
frightful hallucination returned. I 
madly assisted the delusion. I crossed 
my hands on my breast; they seemed 
to become waxen, cold and_blood- 
less. I closed my eyes and pressed 
my elbows tightly against my sides 
to avoid contact with the linen of a 
coffin. A sickening nausea arose 
within me; my heart seemed turning 
over in its place, and then—consci- 
ousness ceased; merciful sleep had 
come to my relief. 
* * * * * * 

Iawoke witha start. When I make 
this statement I feel that I am doing 
scant justice to an extraordinary 
phenomenon. How dolI know that 
I ever awoke? May I not still be ly- 
ing in a dream upon that prison 
bed? May not the gallows and rope 
be yet in store forme? Well, if such 
is the case, surely my supposing that 
it is not the case can do no harm. 
You, my mythical readers, will not 
worry over it if you are mythical, 
and if you are real, why, then I, too, 
must be real, and the phenomenon a 
reality. I think that I awoke sud- 
denly and with the thought of the 
dire business of the morning very 
present in my mind. It was broad 


daylight—the light of that day I had 
shivered to think of—the ight which 
was to be a signal for all those men 
in black with crape on their arms to 
take their victim to the sacrifice. A 
film seemed stretched across the balls 
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of my eyes, upon which were mir- 
rored a multitude of colors that now, 
as my staring pupils dilated, took 
form in a hundred beautiful things. 
First of all, [ seemed to see just in 
front of me the face of a pretty child 
smiling from out a halo of yellow 
hair; a sideway glance, and heavy 
curtains of some bright red material 
parted to permit my dazzled eyes to 
behold a window flaming with re- 
flections of the morning sunlight. 
Overhead my sky was a plane of 
brown and gold. My hand falling at 
my side rested upon a texture as soft 
as swansdown; my body undulated 
upon a bed softer than any it had 
ever before known. 

It is now a year since the day of 
that awakening. I have been for the 
last ten minutes endeavoring to re- 
call my first impressions, my earliest 
thoughts, as this scene, the beauty of 
which I have but hinted at, dawned 
upon my senses. I may have supposed 
myself in heaven, but, if so, the idea 
could have been no more than mo- 
mentary, for it was impossible for 
one lying as I was lying, in a posi- 
tion commanding a view on all sides, 
not speedily to discover that he was 
the occupant of a very comfortable 
bed in a decidedly luxurious bed- 
chamber. My little girl of the golden 
hair hung in a massive frame on the 
tinted wall directly opposite the foot 
of my bed; the window through 
which came in the early sunlight, 
was ina bow of the east wall; my 
brown and gold sky was excellent 
fresco, equal to anything I had ever 
seen in thoseestablishments in which 
my livelihood had been gained on the 
other side of the water. 

How long I had been staring at 
these marvelous surroundings I can- 
not say, when suddenly there came 
a soft rap at the door, which was on 
the right of the apartment, and a 
very cheery voice, the voice of a 
young girl, exclaimed, “Jacko! 
Jacko! are you going to sleep all 
day ?” 

I listened in amazement, and natu- 
rally made noreply. ‘Jacko, I tell 


vou,” continued the pretty voice, 
‘it’s after eight o’clock and we are 
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all waiting for you.” Clearly the 
child was addressing some peison 
whom she supposed to be in the room 
of which I was the only occupant. The 
rapping on the door of an obviously 


‘impatient little fist continued. It 


was necessary to respond. I said 
* Hello!” 

“All right,” replied the little voice. 
“I’m glad you are awake at last ; 
now do hurry.” 

Hurry? Hurry where? I had an 
engagement at seven o'clock. The 
child assured me, and a French 
clock on the mantel confirmed her 
statement, that it was past eight. 
Where was I? What did it all 
mean? I softly protruded one foot 
from the yielding bedclothing and 
planted it upon the thick carpet on 
the floor. How warm and grateful 
was the sense! Mv other leg fol- 
lowed, and I stood erect. In what 
was I dressed? White linen, with 
beautiful scarlet loops in place of 
common buttonholes—the night 
robe of a prince! I smoothed the 
fabric with my hand, and was sur- 
prised to discover a roundness and 
plumpness in my limbs, of which I 
had never before been conscious. I 
put my hand to my bewildered head. 
A beard? A beard upon my face 
which had ever been beardless ? 

In the corner was a handsome 
dresser, surmounted by a high mir- 
ror. With wild, uncertain steps I 
crossed the room. The _ polished 
glass of the mirror showed the face 
of an utter stranger. Forgetful of 
the fact that, had he stood behind 
me, my own figure must have ob- 
scured his image, I wheeled about 
and confronted—no one. The room 
was occupied by myself alone. Again 
I faced the glass. There stood the 
stranger, with face as white as that 
of a corpse and eyes that seemed 
starting from his head. I put my 
hand to my eyes; the specter in the 
glass imitated the motion. I scream- 
ed and fell to the floor, the image in 
the glass disappearing simultane- 
ously with my fall. I had never 
fainted in my life, and I did not be- 
come unconscious. Lifting myself 
upon my elbow I looked around me. 

















The base of a wardrobe immediately 
opposite my point of vision was set 
with plate glass. In that mirror I 
again saw the stranger, lying, as I 
was lying, with his cheek upon the 
palm of his hand. I got upon my 
knees and clasped my hands. The 
figure in the glass followed each 
motion. I jumped to my feet. The 
head and shoulders of the image 
disappeared, but from the waist 
downward remained. I then per- 
ceived that the mirror in the base of 
the wardrobe was less than three 
feet high. It was, then, my cwn re- 
flection thatI saw! No, not my own 
reflection, for I was a man six feet in 
height, slimly built, with light hair 
and blue eyes, and a beardless face. 
The object in the glass was scarcely 
five feet nine, inclined to stoutness, 
with short, curly brown hair, and a 
heavy dark beard. I turned to the 
mirror above the dresser, my knees 
quaking under me from consterna- 
tion. The ashen face of the brown 
bearded stranger again confronted 
me. I lifted my finger to my lips in 
a dazed, meaningless way, and the 
man in the glass did the same. Just 
then there came a loud knock at the 
door, and a heavy voice said : 
“Open the door for a moment, 
Jack ; I’ve something to say to you.” 
Was the voice addressing me? I 
stood like a stone, alternately grow- 
ing hot and cold. 
“Tsay, old man, open the door,” 
continued the voice from without. 
Half unconsciously I approached 
the door and pushed back the bolt 
that held it. A handsome young 
fellow, rosy and radiant as from a 
brisk walk, and bearing a striking 
resemblance to the image in the 
glass, rushed in as the bolt was 
drawn, and clapping his hands upon 
my shoulders, exclaimed, “ Jack, old 
man, it’s all fixed; we’re going 
with you. The governor gave in at 
the last when mother, Nell, and I all 
got after himin a bunch. But what’s 
the matter with you, Jack ?” (hold- 
ing me at arm’s length and peering 
anxiously into my face.) ‘‘ You look 


as if you’d seen a ghost. Here, Nell ! 
mother! 


Jack is fainting.” 
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I have before mentioned that I 
never faint; neither did I then, 
though I doubt not Walter had good 
cause to imagine that I would. I 
felt the blood leaving my body; I 
became limp inthe strong young fel- 
low’s arms as he tenderly assisted 
me to the sofa. Attracted by his 
call there entered a moment later a 
matronly looking woman of fifty or 
thereabouts, followed by a girl of 
fifteen, whom I at once recognized 
as the original of the portrait, grown 
a few summers older. Both threw 
themselves on their knees at my 
feet. Mother (I give the title by 
which I today address that estimable 
lady) placed her arm lovingly around 
my shoulder and drew my head to- 
ward her own, while Nell grasped 
one of my hands and began to kiss 
it gently. 

““My poor boy,” began the lady, 
“you have overtaxed yourself, just 
as I feared you would, and the anti- 
cipation of this morning’s event, in 
the weakened condition of your 
nerves, has made you ill. I shall be 
glad when the ceremony is over and 
you are comfortably off.” 

Great heavens! What was the 
lady speaking of? “The anticipa- 
tion of this morning’s event ?” 
“ weakened nerves?” “‘ comfortably 
off?’”’ What does it mean? Had I 
really been executed in the prison 
yard, and was I in some place of pur- 
gatory waiting to go through the 
agony under different surroundings ? 
Was this the beginning of a sinner’s 
eternity? Were these people fiends 
in the guise of angels? Was I to go 
on for ever, being executed in differ- 
ent shapes ? 

“Come, dear,” continued the lady ; 
“Walter will help you with your 
clothes, and after a good cup of 
coffee you’ll be yourself again.” 

“ And,” chimed in the pretty little 
maiden, “we won't tell Julie what a 
devoted husband she is to have. A 
man—oh, Jacko, for shame !—who 
becomes ill on his wedding day 
merely at the thought of being mar- 
ried!’ 

During all this time my lips had 
refused to utter a sound, and I could 
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now only exclaim, “ Heaven have 
mercy on me!” a remark which 
caused Walter and his mother to 
hold a hurried conversation at the 
back of the sofa, and then to leave 
the room, saying cheerily that they 
would not be gone a moment. 

Left alone with me, the young girl 
clapped her hands over my knees, 
and looking in my face, said, “ Now, 
Jacko, my darling, tell me what is 
the matter? You won’t keep any- 
thing from your own Nell ? I admire 
Julie and I respect her, but if this 
marriage is going to make you un- 
happy, I'll break it off if I have to go 
to the girl myself and teH her that 
you do not love her. Oh, Jacko, my 
best, my dearest brother, tell me 
what is the matter ?”’ 

“Please leave me,” was all that I 
could articulate. 

“ Dear Jacko,” cried the affection- 
ate girl, “I cannot leave you. You 
never spoke to me so before. My 
brother, my dear, dear brother !”’ 

“Where is your brother?” I cried. 

There was probably a look in my 
eyes that terrified the girl, for she 
arose to her feet, and with tears 
streaming from her eyes left the 
room. 

I was alone and again approached 
the glass. The brown bearded man 
looked haggard and unnatural. “ For 
the love of Him who made us,” I 
cried, speaking to the stranger in 
the mirror, “tell me who you are and 
who am |?” 

“Why Jack, my boy, what is the 
matter?” 

I felt a strong hand upon my 
shoulder, and, turning, confronted a 
pleasant mannered, middle aged gen- 
tleman whom I rightly inferred to be 
a physician. Just behind stood Wal- 
ter and his mother. I do not know 
whether it was the strong individu- 
ality of the doctor that impressed 
me with a sense of the reality of my 
surroundings, which up to _ this 
moment had seemed illusory and 


vague, but I suddenly felt a warmth 
of blood returning to my limbs and 
a sense of rest and security in my 
condition; a determination to drift 
willingly whithersoever fate might 
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lead me. A smile must have shown 
itself in my face, for the doctor turned 
to the anxious lady and said, “It is 
nothing, my dear madam; mere ner- 
vous excitement which will soon pass 
away.” He then prepared a potion 
which I cheerfully swallowed. Wal- 
ter inquired whether he should not 
assist me to dress, and I assented. 
The drollery of my existence now 
began to take precedence of all other 
emotions. The brown bearded man 
in the glass was no longer an object 
of terror in my eyes; he became 
amusing. I saw, I could not fail to 
see, that his motions and actions 
were entirely in my control. Little 
by little, I came to a graceful accept- 
ance of my new identity. A man 
who has been hanged, said I to my- 
self, cannot be chooser in any subse- 
quent allotment of events. If this is 
hell, I must admit it is an unexpect- 
edly agreeable hell, and if it is 
heaven, I should certainly ask for 
nothing better. 

This mild acceptance of my extra- 
ordinary fate, at that time, was prob- 
ably due in a large measure to the 
drug which the doctor had admin- 
istered—a powerful narcotic, no 
doubt—that quieted my nerves and 
caused my troubled brain to become 
languid. Piloted by Walter, who 
happily insisted upon keeping hold 
of my arm, I passed through a spa- 
cious and handsome hall and down a 
broad pair of stairs to a very luxuri- 
ous breakfast room, where, for the 
first time, 1 met the head of the fam- 
ily, a mild eyed man past middle age, 
who during the strange scenes of the 
morning had been absent from the 
house, and who now greeted me very 
tenderly. Throughout the breakfast 
which followed, I remained com- 
pletely silent. There was a large 
pier glass opposite me in which, 
with quiet amusement, I beheld the 
brown bearded man put morsels of 
food into his rather handsome mouth, 
I myself enjoying the sensation of 
swallowing the same. I did not fail 
to notice that my silence and evident 
preoccupation was a source of keen 
distress to the others at the table, but 
I was powerless to improve matters. 














As the soothing effects of the doctor's 
potion wore away my thoughts be- 
came more troublesome and _ bewil- 
dering, until finally, unable to re- 
main any longer quiet, I arose from 
the table and fled to an adjoining 
room. There seemed to have been 
an intention on the part of some 
member of the family to follow me, 
but the head of the house exclaimed, 
“No, let Jack alone; he'll come out 
all right presently.” 

Upon a table in the room in which 
I had taken refuge lay a newspaper. 
I picked it up. The date—that 
dreadful date to which for weeks I 
had looked forward with sickening 
consternation—showed me that it 
was the latest issue. The paper was 
called the Denver Tribune, and was 
printed in Denver, Colorado. As I 
scanned the sheet, a faint recollec- 
tion as of something heard in child- 
hood came upon me. I recalled a 
conversation caught in a fragmen- 
tary way years before, while stand- 
ing at dinner behind two English 
noblemen. They were talking of 
this “Denver, Colorado.” What 
were they saying? Oh, yes, they 
were speaking of Denver as the chief 
city of a cattle raising province in 
the United States. 

I was then still in the United 
States! In Denver! But how in 
Denver? How anywhere except in 
a murderer’s cell in the Tombs 
prison, New York? 

While pondering with aching head 
upon these questions, my eyes cn- 
countered the following paragraph: 

Harry Jessup, the brutal murderer of 
Eduardo Italiani, is to be hanged in the 
Tombs prison, New York City, at seven 
o’clock this morning. 

Again and again I read this para- 
graph. My eyes devoured the four 
brief lines of print till every word 
and letter seemed eating its way into 
my soul, ‘ Harry Jessup, the brutal 
murderer of Eduardo Italiani, is to be 
hanged!” Is to be hanged? A clock 
on the mantel struck nine. “Is to 
be hanged at the Tombs Prison, New 
York City, at seven o’clock this 
morning.” Is to be hanged? IT, 
Harry Jessup, am to be—my God! 
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what does it mean? This is the day, 
this is the morning, and the sun, 
which rose at five o’clock, is four 
hours old! My eyes dropped again 
upon the paper which had fallen in 
my lap, and I read the following 
notice : 

The marriage of Mr. John Sutherland 
(better known to his countless friends in 
Denver as ‘‘ Jack” Sutherland) to Miss 
Julie Chamberlain, will take place at the 
residence of the bride this morning. It 1s 
to be a very quiet affair, only the immedi- 
ate friends of the two families having re- 
ceived cards. 

For a moment my brain seemed 
to be bursting. The sickening nausea 
which I felt in the prison had re- 
turned, and then, quietly, like a 
great awakening of some hitherto 
dormant intellectual faculties, there 
stole into my soul the consciousness 
of a miracle performed. I had not 
suffered at the hangman’s hands. I 
lived. I had never ceased to live. 
Every action of my life was accessi- 
ble to memory. I was still Harry 
Jessup. Were I dead, had I passed 
into another world, my store of 
knowledge would of necessity be in- 
creased or diminished; but it re- 
mained the same. I mentally ran 
over my past life, and at every sta- 
tion found proof of a personal and 
intimate knowledge of but one man, 
and that man was Harry Jessup. I 
arose and approached the glass. 
There stood the brown bearded 
stranger. 

I looked in the face, and knew that 
he had stolen my soul. The mirror 
showed me the body of John Suther- 
land, with the soul of Harry Jessup. 
But the soul of the man whose body 
I wore, what of it? : 

The sound of voices, subdued but 
earnest, came to my ears from the 
adjoining room. The name of * Jack,” 
“dear Jack,” was constantly upon 
the lips of the distressed parents of 
the loving brother and sister. It 
needed no marvelous perspicacity for 
me, stranger as I was to them all, to 
discover that this “brother Jack,” 
into whose suit of flesh I had unwit- 
tingly stepped, was a very dearly be- 
loved member of the household. I 
learned from such fragments of their 
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talk as reached my ears, that the 
loved ones were sorely troubled at 
my (at John Sutherland’s) behavior, 
and were at a loss what todo. The 
newspaper paragraph, taken in con- 
nection with the young lady’s remark 
in my chamber, made it obvious to 
me that this was to have been the 
wedding day of the brown bearded 
man, and I readily understood the 
dilemma into which his (or rather, 
my) unaccountable conduct had 
thrown the entire family. Remem- 
ber, I am now writing of events a 
year old, and, if I seem singularly 
composed, it is only because time 
has graciously permitted me to grow 
accustomed to the contemplation of 
these wonders. 

As I listened to the tender whis- 
perings of mother and sister, so full 
of solicitude and anxiety, an over- 
whelming sense of my own enforced 
duplicity took possession of me. 
Who and what was I that I should 
have entered ghost-like into this 
happy family circle, bringing sorrow 
and suffering to all its members and 


unwarrantably usurping the place of 
the eldest son; turning him from his 


bride, driving him—(the thought 
flashes like fire upon my brain)— 
where is John Sutherland? This is 
his small, fat white hand I hold _ be- 
fore me; this is his heart which I 
feel beating, but his soul—himself— 
the man—the being who called him- 
self Sutherland? Where is he? Was 
it an exchange of bodies? Between 
the hours of twelve o’clock last night 
and seven o'clock this morning I 
threw off the flesh and form which 
was my own and assumed another 
mortal dwelling place. The occu- 
pant of this body—the body which 
I see staring at me from ‘yonder mir- 
ror—abandoned it for mine. It must 
have been so. And my body—the 
external man Jessup—the corporeal 
shelter which this fond son and loving 
brother had been forced to enter; 
what of its fate? Dragged into a 
prison courtyard and stretched by 
the neck at the end of a rope, two 
hours ago. 

I do not rememberall that occurred 
in the fever and subsequent delirium 
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which fell upon me. I am told that 
I lingered between life and death for 
several months, tenderly watched by 
the parents and the sister of the un- 
happy man who died in my place. 
When I was able to move about, my 
ignorance of all surroundings, which, 
as may be imagined, was complete, 
was attributed by the family phy- 
sician to a shock of the brain center 
which, he explained, had destroyed 
my memory. I must, he said to Mr. 
and Mrs. Sutherland, be treated as a 
child and retaught all that I had 
ever learned. He suggested a trip 
to Europe, and we are now, after 
many months, about to sail for Eng- 
land. My failure to recognize the 
affanced bride of John Sutherland, 
has, I am told, thrown that young 
lady into a decline. No member of 
the Sutherland family has ever 
crossed the Atlantic, and my inti- 
mate knowledge of London will, if I 
ever reach London, be a new source 
of wonder to my companions. As 
for myself, I have passed beyond the 
reach of wonderment or surprises. I 
am what I am, while I am, because I 
am. That is all I know, but I see 
withal nothing more strange that any 
two souls should exchange abiding 
places than that any individual soul 
should leave its abiding place ten- 
antless and a prey to worms, as is 
every day the case in all parts of the 
world. What guarantee, if I may 
use so trite an expression, have you, 
or you, my friend, that the soul, 
which yields itself nightly to dream- 
less sleep, will find the same environ- 
ment upon awakening? 

We arrived in New York yesterday 
from Denver, and as soon as I could 
decently excuse myself from my 
“relatives” I went straightway to 
the Tombs prison on Centre Street. 
Having obtained a card of admission, 
I entered the inner prison, and made 
my way to the corridor known as 
“ Murderers’ Row.” Cell No. 5, my 
cell, wasempty. The jailor, at sight of 
whom I came near to faint, informed 
me that Cell No. 5 had not been oc- 
cupied since one Jessup, the murderer 
of an Italian, left it for the gallows a 
year ago. 
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* And tell me,” I inquired with a 
calmness which amazed me, “how 
this—this Jessup met his fate?” 

“Terrible, terrible, sir,” replied 
the jailor, evidently having, as he 
spoke, a vivid picture of the scene in 
his mind. “I never want to see the 
like of it again. You see, sir, he was 
a very nervous customer, most ex- 
traordinary so, and I expected we’d 
have trouble with him. But ’longto- 
ward midnight he fell into a sleep 
just like the sleep of a child, and at 
half past six he was slumbering as 
pretty as anything you ever saw. 
We hated to wake the poor fellow, 
but it had to be done, so I steps in- 
side the grating and takes hold of 
his arm, He was awake and bright 
ina minute. ‘AIl right, Walter,’ he 
says, cheery like, ‘I’m with you.’ 
Then he looks around in a dazed 
sort of way, and says he: ‘Why, 
hello! What the devil’s all this ?’ and 
looking at me, he says: ‘Who are 
you?’ I told him as kind as I could, 
that it was time to be going. He 


was on his feet then and staring 


around. ‘ Well,’ says he, ‘this may 
be a very pretty joke the boys have 
played on me, old man, but I don’t 
like it. 
jail, and I’m in West Denver, hey? 
The boys must have got me pretty 
full at Charpiot’s, and yet I could 
almost swear that I went home 
straight.’ 

‘““T saw at once that he was crazy, 
and I thought it would bea mercy to 
get through the business as soon as 
possible ; so I called in the deputies 
and we read him the death warrant. 
It’s been a puzzle to me ever since to 
know what that young chap was 
thinking about while we were read- 


I suppose this is the county , 
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ing the warrant. At times he’d laugh 
and then he’d look sort of dazed 
and wild like. After the reading, 
I told him we’d have to be moving, 
and that I would be obliged to pinion 
his arms. ‘All right, old man,’ he 
said ; ‘everything goes; but I'll get 
even with those fellows when their 
time comes, you mark my words. I 
suppose now,’ said he with. a laugh, 
‘you're going to haulme up?’ Tell 
you, sir,” continued the jailor, “it 
made the cold shivers run down my 
back to hear him so joking like, just 
as if it was all a bit of fun. When 
we had his arms tied we started for 
the yard. There was a priest with 
him, at whom he laughed, saying, 
‘Well, the boys seem to want to make 
it as real as possible.’ After we got 
into the court behind the prison 
where the gallows stood, and he saw 
the squad of police and the reporters 
and deputy sheriffs, he began to 
tremble, and then suddenly, in a 
voice that I can hear to this day, he 
screamed, ‘What does it mean? 
Help! Murder! Murder!’ As quick 
as possible we got him under the 
drop and pulled the black cap over 
his face, and then I think he fainted, 
for he cried ‘Julie! Father!’ and 
felldown ina heap. The work was 
well done, and he didn’t suffer much ; 
but I can tell you, sir, I don’t want 
to have to hang any more crazy 
men.” 

Well, asI said before, we are off 
for Europe i in the morning, but I do 
not think I shall ever reach the other 
side. I have an idea that somewhere 
about midway of the Atlantic I 
shall drown this brown bearded 
man whom everybody calls “John 
Sutherland.” 








JUDGE JACKSON IN THE FLOUR MILL. 
By Walter F. Bruns. 


UDGE JACKSON has been seized 
with an irrepressible inclination 
to grow, which the most strenuous 
efforts on the part of Mammy have 
failed to subdue. She even went so 
far as to compel him to carry a four- 
teen pound rock on his head for half 
a day, but without visible retard- 
ation, and there still existed a most 
emphatic lack of sympathy between 
him and his clothes, which were in 
arrears to the extent of some five 
inches. 

With a heavy heart and a corre- 
spondingly weighty cuff, Mammy 
ordered Judge to retire to the attic 
and don the habiliments that had be- 
longed to his deceased father. Un- 
fortunately, said father had been a 
very small man, and these were 
scarcely better than his old clothes 
in regard to size, but Mammy argued 
that if she waited longer he would 
be unable to get them on at all, and 
Tobias Fillmore, the next in size, was 
developing fastidious traits of 
fashion that should never be enter- 
tained by a youth of his financial 
standing, who could boast of but one 
suspender and two responsible but- 
tons. 

Judge regarded his remarkable ap- 
pearance in the remains of a looking 
glass, fastened to the rafters, with 
evident satisfaction. Anancient and 
faded coat, ornamentéd with steel 
buttons, extremely long tails, and 
two sizes too small, clung to his non 
majestic form with all the adhesive 
qualities of an unpaid tax account, 
while his vest stared out with the 
brazen effrontery suggestive of the 
modern hotel clerk. His trousers he 
could not see, but he ani they were 
“high waters.’ 

Among the numerous thoughts 
crowding through his brain concern- 


ing the suit, one struggled in—that 
he would learn a trade. The follow- 
ing of an actor, heremembered with 
a sigh, did not agree with his consti- 
tution, and, as he did not care to go 
near the woolen mill, he was at a 
loss to know what to do until he re- 
membered that his friend, Sam An- 
drews, was a “roustabout” in the 
Occidental Flour Mill. Why not try 
that? 

Down the stairs he went, two steps 
at atime, and informed Mammy of 
his determination in rather an excit- 
ed voice. But his ambition to soar 
received a damper as though a 
bucket of ice had been thrown over 
him. 

“No yo’ doan,” cried Mammy, her 
black eyes scintillating angrily. “ Yo’ 
doan come no mo’ monkey shines 
‘roun’ no mill! Mebbe yo’ think I 


fo’got how yo’ clim’ed in a boiler at 


de woolen mill an’ come nigh makin’ 
soap grease ob yo’self. Yo’ go no- 
whar near dat mill, er I break ebery 
bone in yo’ body. Yo’ hear me?” 

“T heah yo’,” was the surly reply. 
“Yo’ won’ let me do nuffin any mo’. 
I wish I wuz dead!” 

“Yo’ wish’ll be gratified ’f I hear 
any mo’ mill.” 

Mammy returned to her work, and 
Judge very thoughtfully fell off the 
back porch, picked himself upaftera 
moment’s hesitation, and crept 
around the house with an adroitness 
worthy of a better cause. 

Mammy noticed the premature 
tumble, and, as neither a wild yell nor 
a reappearance announced that her 
son was still in the land of the 


living, she knew, without investigat- 
ing, that it was designed to test the 
advisability of a sudden departure. 
Had she gone out, he would have 
been rising from the ground, brush- 




















ing the dust from his clothes, and 
talking incoherently about an “ac- 
cident.” 

With a slender rattan in one hand, 
and holding her skirts in the other, 
she went around the opposite side of 
the house with a speed double that 
of Judge’s, and found the object of 
her pursuit in the act of passing 
through the gate, while a somber 
colored lady friend was just entering. 

The sight of the latter postponed 
the punishment for the time being. 
Turning to Judge, she commenced 
in the mildest of tones, befitting the 
occasion of the visitor’s presence, 
but which rapidly grew shriller as 
she saw the necessity of enforcing 
her remarks. 

‘“ Now, Jedge, yo’ chase right back 
‘roun’ dat house an’ go fer dat wood 
pile. Yo’ kain’t come no sneak act 
ober me, ’F I kotch yo’ thinkin’ ob 
runnin’ ’way, yo’ an’ I an’ dis hyer 
rattan’ll do some pow’ful tanglin’. 
Air yo’ goin’ ?” 

He was. Mammy’s opposition had 
made him still more determined. He 
verily believed that, if the yard had 
been full of wood, Mammy wov!d 
have imposed on him, and compelied 
him to cut more. At every step his 
speed visibly increased, and when 
he went over the back fence into the 
alley it was close to a dead run. 

He never stopped until he reached 
the platform of the Occidental Flour 
Mill. After interrogating Sam An- 
drews as to the present force of em- 
ployees, and receiving an ignorant 
reply, he cornered Mr. Chambers, 
head miller and foreman, near one 
of the rolls, and, with a boldness 
that astonished himself, applied for a 
position. 

Mr. Chambers regarded his black 
phiz thoughtfully, and scratched his 
chin. 

“T’ve got nothing but roustabout 
work for such as you, and that’s 
pretty hard,” he said, slowly. 

“T ’low I'll take de job ’f yo’ll let 
me. I s’pose it’s kinder hefty, but I 
kin do it. Jes’ show me whar I’m 
ter begin, an’ I bet yo’ I kin spread 
m'self ober mo’ work ’fore noon ’n’ 
any man yo’ got in yo’ consarn !” 
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Mr. Chambers gave him rather a 
quizzical look, as though trying to 
form an estimate of the amount of 
work his attenuated form would 
cover, and then turning toa man who 
was hurrying past, he called out: 

“Here, Cooper! Set this feller to 
work sacking bran,” 

The two important features in 
sacking bran are the catch-as-catch- 
can wrestle with the hundred and 
thirty pound Dundee, and the sub- 
sequent jolting of the brown flakes 
into submission and the sack. For 
once in his life Judge worked as 
though he had an object in view, and 
the dimensions the pile had as- 
sumed at noon not only astonished 
him, but Mr. Chambers as well, who 
foresaw a treasure in his new acquisi- 
tion. 

“You needn’t sack this afternoon, 
Judge,” he said. “I'll put you on 
the oiling and sweeping—that is, if 
you can do better than Pat, here, 
who takes all day to oil. He’ll show 
you around.” 

Pat failed to entertain the same 
views as to his proficiency that Mr. 
Chambers did, but was too wise to 
say anything, although he made a 
mental vow to make his apprentice a 
great deal of trouble, and, if possible, 
induce him to relinquish his position. 

“Fraze onto the ile can, ye lop 
sided lump of Injun rubber human- 
ity,” he commanded, fiercely, as Mr. 
Chambers disappeared. ‘“ What air 
ye sthandin’ there starin’ loike a 
stuck pig for? We commince at the 
top an’ ile down.” 

Judge was too much surprised at 
the outburst to make a reply, and, as 
it made no material difference to him 
whether they commenced at the top, 
bottom, or not all, he quietly picked 
up the oil can and followed meekly 
up the six flights of stairs ; and long 
ones they were, too, the floors being 
from eighteen to twenty five feet 
apart. 

In grim silence Pat pointed to the 
first bearing to be operated on. It 
was the journal of a spinning shaft, 
close to the ridge of the roof, to be 
reached only by climbing the cleats 
nailed on a very insecure stanchion, 
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which, from its distance from the 
place of operation, compelled the 
oiler to hold on with one hand, while 
with a long spouted oil can and his 
body at an angle of forty five degrees 
he reached the desired part. 

Not an initial performance that 
one would have given a beginner, 
but Pat felt quite elated at Judge’s 
blank look, and had an obscure idea 
that he would surrender the can and 
resign ; so he drew a paper from his 
pocket and seated himself prepara- 
tory to reading the news and keeping 
an eye on his detested apprentice, 
who quickly realized the reason of 
Pat’s inability to do more than oil. 

Slowly Judge made his way up the 
wobbling cleats, the oil can swinging 


around in an awe inspiring manner. 


From one place to another he went, 
following the shafts and examining 
the different machines that no place 
should escape him. It is safe to say 
he did not miss one tenth what Mr. 
Patrick Flanagan was wont to do. 

The last place on the floor was the 
journal of a shaft directly behind a 
spout. Another shaft ran a few feet 
behind where he stood on a plank, 
four feet above the floor. This was 
a slow one, driven by a narrow belt 
on a very small and extremely wide 
pulley, which was a fortunate thing 
for Judge Ebenezer Jackson. 

A little to one side ran an unused 
pulley, with a set screw protruding 
from the hub which caught the tails 
of Judge’s coat as he stepped back 
after finishing the oiling of the 
journal. Oneturn made it tight be- 
yond all question of a release, and as 
the cloth was stronger than Judge, 
there was no possibility of a give in 
that quarter. 

Judge’s first intimation of what 
had occurred was a vioient jerk in 
the region of his waistband that 
nearly pulled him off his feet, and, 
acting under the delusion that Pat 
had, in some inexplicable manner, 
crept up behind and was now trying 
to pull him off the plank, he laid hold 
of the spout in front of him and 
clasped it in an embrace more forcible 
than affectionate. 


“ Let go, yo’!”*hebawled. “Doan 
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yo’ see yo'll pull de tails outen dis 
coat, an’ it cost fou’ dollahs an’ 
sebenty cents?” 

The friction of the narrow belt was 
not sufficient to tear him loose at his 
present exhibition of strength, but if 
he weakened and let go it would 
wind him up until he revolved with 
the shaft, when life would be speedily 
knocked out on the plank and neigh- 
boring spouts ! 

He tried in vain to catch a glimpse 
of his tormentor over his shoulder, 
but a few spasmodic jerks quickly 
stretched him out in a_ helpless 
position. 

While Judge Jackson’s arms re- 
tained their relentless grasp, and his 
feet pounded the atmosphere in the 
vain endeavor to regain a footing on 
the plank, his tongue was not idle. 
He assailed his supposed captor 
with every epithet he had ever heard, 
and when these faiied, relied on his 
productive brain to furnish him with 
more. 

“Yo’ brick colored representative 
ob de Emeral’ Isle,” he shouted, as an 
extra hard pull caused his feet to put 
forth several additional strokes per 
second, “’f I hit yo’ er kick I bet 
yo'll feel it! What’d I do ter yo’, 
anyhow?” 

Receiving no reply, Judge grew 
angry. 

“Yo’ impo’ted ditch diggah, fer 
two cents I’d kim down an’ show yo’ 
who yo’s triflin’ wid.” This was 
pure braggardism, and one would 
have been perfectly safe in offering 
Judge two dollars to perform this 
miraculous feat. 

“Pat Flanagan, I’m gwine er gib 
yo’ free minutes ter let go my coat, 
an’ ’f yo’ doan, suthin’s gwine ter 
drap. ’F I smash yo’ countenance 
it’s yo’ own fault!” 

Judge’s estimation of time was 
rather obscure, and as he kept his 
tongue continually running he for- 
got his resolution. 

Mr. Pat Flanagan, peacefully per- 
using his paper, became aware that 
some one had uttered hisname. He 
listened a moment, then very deliber- 
ately folded thé paper and placed it 
in his pocket. His next move was to 














shed his coat and commence to roll 
up his sleeves. 

“Fat does he mane by ‘let go av 
the tails av his coat?’ Does he 
mane to insinuate that Oi’m thryin’ 
to stale?” 

But at this instant hecaught sight 
of Judge suspended between the 
spout and the shaft. With a yell to 
“ howld on for yer loife!” that gave 
that young gentleman a key to the 
situation, and caused his kinky hair 
to straighten out as though charged 
with electricity, he turned and rushed 
for the stairs, intending to stop the 

“mill; but on second thought he 
rushed back, falling over three or 
four spouts on the way, and clamber- 
ing up on the plank, took a firm hold 
of Judge below the arms. 

“Now pull wid me,” he gasped, 
bracing his feet against the edge of 
the plank. 

Judge pulled. The combined 
strength of the two was more than 
the coat tails could stand. There 
was a ripping detonation, a wild yell 
from Judge, a wilder one from Pat, 
and then two bodies might have been 
seen to shoot out from the plank, 
turn over and strike the floor with a 
force sufficient to crack a joist. 

Judge, landing on top, was the 
first to recover. While his rescuer 
was murmuring something that 
sounded like ‘“ Och, murther!” and 
was asking in a confused manner for 
the name of the party that hit him 
with an axe, he was staring stolidly 
at the appendages that had caused 

the trouble, now turning with the 

shaft. While debating whether it 
was worth the risk to recover them, 

Mr. Chambers appeared. 

“Pat, run down and help them 
load those wagons; there’s a dozen 
of them,and Judge, pull the switch 
for bin 4.” Then he was gone, leav- 
ing Judge looking vacantly at Pat, 
who was slowly rising, with as much 
knowledge of the “switch for bin 4” 
as of the Greek language. 

“ Whar is it?” he asked. 

“ Over in the corner,” replied Pat, 
rubbing his elbow and wondering if 
his fall would be sufficient excuse to 
exempt him from carrying flour sacks. 
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Judge walked to the corner desig- 
nated by anod of the head, and found 
an immense spout into which a broad 
belted elevator was throwing a great 
stream of yellow wheat, and out of 
which three spouts sprouted. At 
each of these, the covering of the 
parental spout, for a distance of six 
feet, could be lifted. One of these 
being up, Judge could see a long 
board, the same height as the spout, 
one end of which was fastened at the 
junction, the other to be shifted from 
side to side, thus forming the switch. 
Pat followed, still ruefully rubbing 
his elbow. 

“Whar’s de wheat bins?” Judge 
wanted to know. 

“In the warehouse on t’other soide 
av the railthrack. They’re ‘bout forty 
fate dape by half as many woide. 
The whate runs in frum here an’ they 
dthraw it out through the hopper 
bottoms. Yez don’t wanter go in 
wan, Cause no wan goes near thim 
mor’n wance a month, onless some- 
thin’ happens. Push the sloide on the 
las’ wan.” 

The sound of footsteps on the 
lower floor caused Mr. Flanagan to 
beat a hasty retreat, and Judge, left 
to himself, pulled up the covering, 
kneeled on the top at one end and 
tried to push the switch over. Either 
it was jammed or the pressure of the 
wheat made it difficult to start, for, 
when it did move, it was with a sud- 
denness that cost him a_ pinched 
finger and his balance. 

There was a stifled shriek, an in- 
effectual effort to grasp the sides of 
the spout, a farewell flap of the ab- 
breviated coat tails, and Judge 
Ebenezer Jackson plunged headfore- 
most into the yellow, moving grain, 
to be instantly swept past the open- 
ing. 

He had gone a dozen feet before 
he succeeded in stopping himself by 
bracing his hands against the bottom 
and arching his back. It was useless, 
however. The wheat, immediately 
piling up behind, formed an impass- 
able barrier and forced him on. For 
aught he knew, there might be a 
machine to pass through before he 
reached the bin. The perspiration 
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caused by this thought, coupled with 
that occasioned by the close quarters, 
brought him to the conclusion that 
if his imprisonment were prolonged 
he wouid be obliged to swim. 

S'owly he crept along, carefully 
feeling his way, with the wheat jost- 
ling and crowding behind and the 
subdued roar of the running 
machinery growing more indistinct. 
It was dark as Erebus. Suddenly 
his hands shot into vacancy; the 
shoot ended. It was only by quickly 
grasping and clinging to the bottom 
edge as he swung out that Judge 
prevented himself from _ falling 
through space. 

Mechanically he hung on, the in- 
cessant downfall of the wheat, like a 
young Niagara, nearly smothering 
him. His strength was fast failing 
—he must drop. There might be 
braces to knock his life out, or the 
bin might be nearly empty, and if, 
according to Pat’s statement, it was 
forty feet deep, the result of a fall 
would be disastrous. But there was 
no help for it. One hand swung 
loose, the other followed, and, witha 
wild yell, Judge went down like a 
shot and straight as a plumb line. 

He landed feet first in about ten 
feet of wheat, and immediately com- 
menced a terrific scramble over the 
treacherous mass to get out of reach 
of the falling kernels that stung like 
red hot cinders and raised great 
clouds of choking dust. Then, im- 
pressed with the more — serious 
thought of liberty, he made a tour of 
the walls, to find them smoothly 
boarded, without the slightest indi- 
cations of means of ascent or exit— 
as far as he could discover by sense 
of touch. , 

“ Jedge Jackson, yo’s gone up dis 
time, shuah,” he muttered, as he 
threw himself down in the center, 
where the dust was lighter. “Dey 
won't miss yo’, ’cause dey’ll tink yo’s 
oilin’, an’ no one kims here in er 
month, so Pat says. ’FIonly stayed 


home and minded Mammy—hello !” 

He made the startling discovery 
that for the last five minutes he had 
been slowly sinking, and was at the 
bottom of a cone shaped depression 





JUDGE JACKSON IN THE FLOUR MILL: 


that was slowly but surely getting 
larger and deeper. They were draw- 
ing out the wheat. 

“Golly!” he ejaculated, flounder- 
ing to his feet and trying to clamber 
up. “I’s got ter git outen dis!” 

It was an illustration of taking one 
step forward and sliding two back. 
He threw himself on the sides, but 
the tumbling kernels gave no footing 
and rolled him back. He shouted 
until hoarse, and received only the 
echo and the rustling noise of the 
wheat for an answer. Slowly it was 
drawing him down. Every struggle 
seemed to place him deeper. Quick- 
sand was no rival. He knew that if 
drawn under, suffocation could be 
the only result. 

Then he thought that if he stood 
on a larger surface the descent would 
be impeded, and managed to work 
off his coat and get it under his feet. 
But he reckoned without wisdom. 
Running wheat will carry anything 
down. Imagine his thoughts—if 
you can—when he felt it slowly slip 
away from under him. Then an 
avalanche of wheat came down and 
buried him uptothechin. He could 
move no more and gave up all hope. 

“Mammy an’ de chillen ‘ll neber 
know what kim ob Jedge,” he mur- 
mured, plaintively, “less dey fin’ er 
button er suthin’ in de flour. Oh 
Lor’, has Jedge got ter die?” 

The last word brought the tears to 
hiseyes. A thousand and one childish 
remembrances flashed through his 
brain. He unconditionally forgave 
Mammy, the rattan, and all the 
“chillen.” He saw a vision of 
Hanner Jane, with her kinky hair 
tied up in independent knots with 
white cord, and Tobias Fillmore, 
who would now glory in the posses- 
sion of his worldly belongings. 

He sank still further until the 
kernels dropped into his mouth when 
he opened it. Then there came a 
long period of waiting, during which 
time Judge remembered that he had 
had no dinnerand that the day must 
be nearly done. 

He was roused from his reverie by 
a scraping sound, and the next mo- 
ment a small, square door near the 














rcof was thrown open and a lantern 
thrust in. <A ladder followed and 
was fastened to the wall. Then with 
a great many protestations to out- 
side parties Mr.Flanagan came slowly 
down, armed with a long pole witha 
hook on the end. 

“Av course Oi’m goin’ to investi- 
gate,” he shouted up. “Fat do yez 
think Oi kim down here for—me 
health ?” 

Investigation—and Pat Flanagan 
—found Judge. He was sent up the 
ladder—he was barely strong enough 
to climb, and then Pat, with the 
pole, after a tedious amount of prod- 
ding, drew forth something and the 
wheat once more commenced to run. 

“Oi don’t know fat it is,” he said, 
as he grimly took it off the pole after 
the ladder had been drawn out. “ Be 
Hivins, it’s a coat!” 

“ My coat,” cried Judge, his eyes 
distorted as he looked at the tattered 
garment. Then he proceeded to en- 
lighten Mr. Flanagan as to his 
method of getting into the bin. 

“Well, may Oi niver,” cried that 
gentleman, and as he did not finish 
the sentence we have to guess at the 
rest. ‘Cooper, who luks afther the 
b’ys, kim ’roun’ to me, an’ he says, 
says he; ‘Pat, go up an’ see fat’s the 
matther wid number 4; she’s sthop- 
ped runnin’.. So Oi takes the pole, 
the lantern, an’ wan av the b’ys, an’ 
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foinds ye wid ver head jist sthickin’ 
out of the whate an’ yer coat jam- 
med down in the bottom av the 
hopper so tight ye couldn’t git a 
kernel through fer the love of gould. 
Ye know the rest.” 

Judge did know. It was all so 
firmly impressed on his memory that 
he will never forget it. He never 
waited for his compensation for the 
day’s work, but started for home. 
Mammy was making biscuits when 
he arrived, and the sight of the flour 
made Judge feel faint. 

“Oh, yo’ come back, hev yo’?” she 
inquired, sarcastically. ‘“ Thought 
yo’ be ’’roun’ by supper time. Whar 
yo’ bin? Look at yo’ coat !” 

Quite unnecessary. Judge had 
been looking at it all the way home 
and trying to imagine what Mammy 
would do. What she did do he was 
painfully conscious of for some time 
after—especially when he had oc- 
casion to move around. 

“An’ now, Jedge Jackson,” said 
Mammy, impressively, shaking a bis- 
cuit at him from the head of the 
table, “I done tole yo’ not to go near 
dat mill, an’ yo’ see what’s come ob 
it. ’F yo’d got yo’ brains knocked 
out on dat shaft, p’r’aps yo’d had 
sense ’nough not ter go foolin’ ’roun’ 
no wheat bin. Arter dis I bet yo’ 
min’ me!” 

And he did—for a time. 





A DIFFERENCE. 


My poems unto her I read 
(A very dainty rhymed collection)— 
She turned her head away and said, 
“ For verses I have no affection.” 
’Twas then I sighed and cursed the book, 
And vowed into the stream I'd throw it ; 
But then she said with merry look, 
“But I could learn to love a poet!” 


Nathan M. Levy. 





































EDITORIAL 


NEGRO COLONIZATION. 


PERIODICAL attempts at a solution of the 
so called negro problem are volunteered by 
theorists who tell us that the only effectual 
method of dealing with the question is to 
transport the entire Afro-American race 
across the Atlantic to its native continent. 
The practical difficulties of such an under- 
taking would, of course, be enormous. 
Setting aside the possibility or probability 
of the Southern negroes’ refusal to oblige 
the white man by leaving the country ina 
body, the mere matter of numbers is 
nothing short of tremendous. ‘Thecolored 
population of the United States is at the 
present time increasing at the rate of about 
two hundred thousand annually. A great 
fleet of passenger steamers would be need- 
ed to deport this yearly increase alone, 
without making any further impression 
upon the eight millions of negroes now do- 
miciled here. In orderto carry out the 
proposed movement within a quarter of a 
century, about half a million emigrants 
must be carried to Africa each year. 

Great as that task would be, its difficul- 
ties would be much less than those of the 
next part of the plan. The vast armies of 
exiles could not be transported to the shores 
of the Dark Continent, and there aban- 
doned to their own resources. Some ade- 
quate provision must be made for them 
upon their arrival. They must be aided 
to start life anew under the wholly new 
conditions that would confront them, what- 
ever portion of Africa might be selected as 
the field for colonization. Without such 
assistance it would be almost as humane 
to drop them overboard in the middle of 
the Atlantic as to set them ashore on its 
eastern coast. The colored race is one 


especially unsuited to combat the hardships 
of pioneer life or to create and maintain the 
organization of communities. 

The history of the attempts that have 
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been made to found colonies of American 
negroes in Africa is a discouraging ‘one. 
The original inception of the idea was due 
to two clergymen of Newport, Rhode Is- 
land, as long ago as 1773. Noactivesteps, 
however, were taken until the American 
Colonization Society, organized in 1811, 
sent thirty eight colored persons from 
New Bedford, Massachusetts, to Sierra 
Leone four years later. In 1817 Sherboro 
Island, off the coast of Sierra Leone, was 
selected as the site of a larger colony, and 
Congress voted $100,000 to further the 
work of the society. In 1822 a settlement 
was established at Cape Mesurado, a short 
distance further to the southeast, and 
during the next twenty years a steady 
though slender steam of negro emigration 
was directed to the adjoining territory, 
upon which the name of Liberia was at 
this time bestowed. In 1847 a republican 
government was organized among: the col- 
onists, and to it the society transferred all 
its territorial rights. 

Liberia's development has been exceed- 
ingly slow. At the present time, after 
eighty years of effort and the expenditure 
of more than three millions of dollars, there 
are in its area of fourteen thousand square 
miles less than twenty thousand American 
immigrants and descendants of American 
immigrants. ‘This is actually less than the 
number of persons whose passage thither 
has been paid for by the Colonization So- 
ciety, and by the occasional grants it has 
received from the United States govern- 
ment—a fact that is tolerably clear evi- 
dence of Liberia’s unfitness to become a 
home for Afro-American colonists. It is 
indeed only too apparent that the Liberian 
climate, almost surely fatal to white men, 
is decidedly unhealthy to a race which, 
though of African descent, has lived for 
generations in a different region. It is 
equally certain that the industrial condi- 

















tions of the country are very far from at- 
tractive. 

In November last the daily papers re’- 
ported the sailing from New York of a 
party of sixty eight colored people, bound 
for Liberia. There, according to what 
they had been told, each of them was to 
receive twenty acres of land. They would 
find the soil fertile, work plentiful and easy, 
and the colored man lord of the domain. 
About a month later there landed at the 
Barge Office eleven negroes bound in the 
opposite direction—returning from Liberia 
to their old home in Florida. They too 
had entertained bright hopes when they set 
out for Africa last spring, but those hopes 
had faded in the light of experience. They 
had cleared land and planted coffee trees, 
but found it impossible to support them- 
selves for four or five years while waiting 
for the trees to become productive. Work 
was not obtainable. It must be remember- 
ed that the negroes of American birth or 
descent are a mere handful among the 
native population of Liberia, which 
numbers over a million, and that for this 
reason the wages of unskilled labor are 
only a few cents a day, while for skilled 
labor there is little demand in so poor a 
country. ‘The necessaries of civilized life, 
on the other hand, are expensive. Flour 
costs twenty cents a pound, meat about 
twenty five. It is no wonder that immi- 
grants from the United States are apt to 
sink to the level of the natives and become 
semi savages, living on roots and snakes, 
as these eleven returning exiles say they 
were forced to do, in the stress of poverty 
and fever that fell upon one and all of 
them and drove them back to Ametica. 

It is sufficiently clear that neither Liberia 
nor any other portion of Africa will ever 
become the home of the colored people of 
America. Whether their presence con- 
stitutes a danger to our body politic or not, 
they are here to stay. That dark page 
that records the bringing of African slaves 
to the shores of the New World cannot be 
blotted out from the book of history. 





COLLEGE POPULARITY. 


Ir has more than once been alleged, in a 
spirit of criticism upon our leading univer- 
sities, that an undergraduate who diligent- 
ly applies himself to the prescribed studies 
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of the college curriculum is regarded by 
his fellows with such disdain that he is 
practically a social outcast. The accus- 
ation is not a new one, and it is even older 
in England than in this country. It is 
near akin to the familiar complaint against 
the so called worship of athleticism which, 
as some observers hold, has set radically 
wrong ideals before the rising generation of 
college men. 

A university is a microcosm—a miniature 
reproduction of the community at large. 
It must be governed in the main by the 
same laws that rule other societies of 
human units. The qualities that command 
popularity and success within its walls will 
correspond more or less closely to those 
that gain the prizes of life in the great 
world. This must not be interpreted too 
strictly. Every one knows instances where 
young men who have won high academic 
distinctions have failed signally in the arena 
of practical endeavor. In such cases the 
failure may almost always be traced to a 
breakdown caused by neglect of the physi- 
cal side of education. The bookworm is 
not a popular type among undergraduates 
because they realize, instinctively, perhaps, 
but vividly, the great importance of animal 
strength and vitality in the competition of 
existence. Man is so utterly dependent 
upon the tenement of flesh and blood in 
which his mind is domiciled that even in 
the most intellectual pursuits the import- 
ance of health is supreme. That is the 
fact that lies at the root of the college 
man’s liking for physical prowess. Mental 
excellence, too, commands his respect. 
Talent, genius, make their possessor not 
unpopular, but popular. The winner of 
prizes and scholarships receives a free, 
frank, and ungrudging meed of admiration 
even from those who may have been his 
competitors—especially if his success is 
due rather to innate ability than to intense 
study. For the plodder, the recluse, the 
bookworm is, in so far as his distinguish- 
ing characteristics go, the recipient of a 
certain amount of aversion. This dislike 
is passive rather than active. It is, as a 
rule, the result of the object’s own action 
—the feeling naturally entertained toward 
one who shuts himself off from the society 
of most of his fellows. Close application 
to books is not unpopular among under- 
graduates in itself, but only as it involves 
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a severance from the general interests of 
the community. 

The end and aim of a college education 
may be stated as the development of a 
mens sana tn corpore sano, and of that 
fact undergraduates, after all, display a 
tolerably correct apprehension. They 
have as arule a very keen appreciation of 
the qualities that are calculated best to 
serve their possessors in the battle of life. 
They admire power, both physical and 
mental, and they are attracted by the sur- 
shine of a genial nature just as are their 
elders. The criterions by which they judge 
their companions correspond very closely 
to the standards recognized by the rest of 
the world. 


CONTEMPORARY POETRY. 

A REVIEW of contemporary literature dis- 
closes the fact that writers who can turn 
out a ‘‘ neat copy of verses” are more num- 
erous today than ever before, while poets 
worthy to succeed to the places held by 
such men as Tennyson and Longfellow are 
conspicuous by their total absence. Light 
lyric verse has been elaborated and pol- 
ished to a rare degree of refinement, but of 
poetry that might merit the epithets of 
great, grand, and noble, we have none. 
The muse of lofty song seems to have 
fallen into a trance, from which there is no 
votary’s hand that has the power to rouse 
her. The great bards of the last genera- 
tion have passed away, and their mantle 
has fallen upon no Elisha. Poetry today 
seems to have lost its old life and power. 
It is the offspring of art, not of inspiration. 
It does not well unrestrained from the sing- 
er’s heart ‘‘in profuse strains of unpre- 
meditated art,” as Shelley said of the sky- 
lark’s song. It is the labored product of 
the intellect, built up with the aid of rhym- 
ing dictionaries and framed with artificial 
effort. It has reached a wonderful perfec- 
tion of form, but it is the perfection pos- 
sessed by a cunningly modeled statue of 
bronze or marble, not that of a being 
warmed by the breath of life. 

Why do not the verse makers of the 
present day seek fresh founts of inspira- 
tion by betaking themselves to unsung 
themes? Of such there are surely enough 
and to spare. Modern life, with its intens- 


ity, its complexity,.its multiform progress- 
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iveness, has not as yet found any fitting 
and adequate expression in poetry. Little 
straws that float upon the surface of its 
current have been picked out and set into 
a fugitive ballad or sonnet, but the song of 
the mighty stream has never been rendered, 
Is there no listener upon its banks with an 
ear to catch its meaning and a voice to pro- 
claim it aloud to his fellow men? If the old 
era of verse has passed away, it is time to 
inaugurate a new era. Let our bards stop 
saying that there is nothing new under the 
sun, that all the tales have been told and 
all the songs sung. Instead of gazing upon 
their old idols and their former ideals, let 
them look upon the great world around 
them. Let them no longer “play with 
Amaryllis in the shade, or with the tangles 
of Nezra’s hair,” but awake to the new 
order of things. 

Is there no poetry in the marvels of in- 
vention’s march? Why should not the rail- 
road train, for instance, prove as fitting a 
Pegasus as ever was the Homeric chariot? 
Cannot the poet tell us of 

The ring of axe and hammer, 
The voice 6f whirring wheel, 
The riven timber’s clamor, 
The hiss of molten steel ? 
Surely in the many sided life of today there 
is that which might be kindled into a 
poetic fire as grand as any the world has 
ever known. ‘Thus might a glow of new 
light illuminate an era that has often been 
called ‘‘ the twilight of the poets.” 





ANTARCTIC EXPLORATION. 

Ir is a matter for regret that at the last 
moment a serious obstacle should have 
been thrown in the way of the expedition 
that was shortly to sail from Australia to 
attempt extensive researches in the south 
polar area. Queensland, which was one 
of the colonies that were to join in guaran- 
teeing the expenses of the undertaking, has 
declined to bear her share. The amount 
asked of her was only ten thousand dol- 
lars, but her refusal to contribute leaves a 
deficiency in the treasury of the expedition 
that may be hard to fill. 

Many years have passed since any ap- 
preciable addition was made to our know- 
ledge of the mysterious region that sur- 
rounds the South Pole. While expedition 
after expedition has penetrated the Arctic 














Circle until but a small portion of it is still 
unmapped, a vast tract at the other end of 
the earth’s axis remains entirely unknown. 
The history of antarctic,research is compar- 
atively brief. Early geographers had 
vague conceptions of a great Terra Aus- 
tralis, a vast continent which, as they sup- 
posed, stretched far around the South Pole 
in every direction. Captain Cook’s voyage 
in the Resolution and the Adventure, be- 
tween 1772 and 1775, partially dispelled 
this idea. He circumnavigated the globe 
in high latitudes, going as far south as 71 
degrees, and finding.no such continent as 
he sought, although the vast barriers of ice 
that arrested his southward progress led 
him to believe that there must be land, and 
land of considerable extent, to give origin 
to the huge glacial masses. After Cook's 
voyage nearly half a century passed before 
Bellingshausen, commissioned by the Em- 
peror Nicholas I of Russia, discovered 
Alexander Island and Peter Island, lying 
south of the southern extremity of the 
American continent. In 1822 Weddell, the 
captain of a sealing ship, sailed far to the 
southeast of the South Shetland group, and 
reached latitude 74, where he found nothing 
but open water, free from ice, and abound- 
ing with whales. 

A few years later there seemed to be a 
general awakening of interest in the great 
geographical problems of the antarctic 
region. Between 1830 and 1845 expe- 
ditions were dispatched thither in rapid 
succession, and the first—and last—con- 
siderable addition made toits map. Under 
the auspices of a Mr. Enderby, a London 
capitalist who hoped to discover new and 
rich sealing grounds amid the southern ice, 
Captain Biscoe sailed between Weddell's 
course and that taken by Bellingshausen, 
and found there the extensive tract of 
Graham Land, as well as Enderby Land 
further to the eastward. Kemp, who fol- 
lowed him in 1834, discovered Kemp Island 
just east of Enderby Land. In _ 1839 
Balleny, in command of another of 
Enderby’s ships, approached the pole from 
a different quarter. South of the 
Australian island continent, and near the 
sixty seventh degree of latitude, he saw 
and named Balleny Island, Clarie Land, 
and Sabrina Land. In the following year 


the same regions were visited by the 


French Dumont d’Urville, 


navigator, 
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who found Adélie -Land between the 
discoveries of Balleny, and confirmed 
the latter’s observation of Clarie Land. 
Immediately after him came Wilkes, who 
sailed along the whole coast line of which 
his predecessors had discovered portions, 
and to which the general name of Wilkes 
Land was now given. 

The true character, however, of this sup- 
posed continent of Wilkes Land is some- 
what doubtful. Dumont d’Urville certainly 
made a landing upon Adélie Land, which 
is a part of it, and discovered rocks pro- 
truding through its icy covering. But 
Wilkes skirted what he believed to be a 
shore without approaching it closely, and 
it is highly probable that much of it was 
merely a vast barrier of floating ice. Inat 
least one spot where he placed land on his 
map Ross afterward sailed over open water. 
One of the problems whose solution the 
proposed Australian expedition is to 
attempt is that relating to Wilkes Land— 
the question whether it is really the con- 
tinuous shore of a great mass of land, or 
merely a line of scattered islands connected 
by tremendous masses of ice, 

The expedition of Sir James Ross was 
the most successful and noteworthy of all 
antarctic voyages of discovery. He pene- 
trated far to the south of the furthest point 
reached by any navigator, before or since, 
and his contributions to geographical 
science were substantial. Sailing from 
England in 1839, with two vessels, the 
Erebus and the Terror, he passed beyond 
Balleny Island, and found an extensive 
tract to which he gave the name of Victoria 
Land. He followed its coast line for seven 
hundred miles, passing beyond the seventy 
eighth degree of latitude, and discovering 
amid its eternal glaciers two mighty vol- 
canoes twelve thousand feet in height. 

After a short voyage by Captain Moore 
in 1845, no further attempt to penetrate the 
southern ice has been made except Sir 
George Nares’s brief visit to high latitudes 
during his cruise of observation in 1874. 
The civilized world seems to have lost its 
interest in antarctic research. And yet a 
more complete exploration of the south 
polar area would undoubtedly be of first 
rate value to science, and might have im- 
portant commercial bearings. Our know- 
ledge of ocean currents will remain im- 
perfect until we have mapped and sounded 
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the region in which those of the southern 
hemisphere mainly arise. The special ob- 
ject of the Ross expedition was the study 
of terrestrial magnetism and the variation 
of the compass, a subject of vital moment 
to navigation, and ore on which there is 
still much tolearn. Further light upon the 
antarctic flora and fauna would be valuable 
to the botanist and the biologist. Of direct 
interest to commerce is the question 
whether the whalers, who have almost ex- 
hausted the once rich fields of the arctic 
seas, may not find profitable fisheries at the 
other end of the world. It is possible and 
indeed probable that in this way an im- 
portant industry, now dwindling to insig- 
nificance, may be restored to its former 
prosperity. 

The countries that might naturally be 
expected to take the lead in southern ex- 
ploration are the Australian colonies, whose 
island continent may be said to front to- 
wards antarctic waters. Meteorology is 
now recognized as a science of the highest 
practical importance, and the climatic 
phenomena of Australia are undoubtedly 
dependent to a considerable degree upon 
those of the little known regions to the 
southward. Neumayer, a German pro- 
fessor, who was in charge of the observa- 
tory at Melbourne, many years ago ap- 
pealed to the colonial governments to take 
the matter in hand, but nothing was done 
until a few months ago, when the prelimin- 
aries of an expedition were arranged. Two 
suitable steamers were secured, and Baron 
Nordenskjold, the famous Norwegian polar 
navigator, consented to assume the com- 
mand. ‘The necessary expenses, estimated 
at seventy five thousand dollars, were to be 
guaranteed by the several colonies, each of 
which has agreed to bear its proportionate 
share with the exception of Queensland, 
who, as already mentioned, has: ‘‘ backed 
out” at the last moment. It is to be hoped 
that the resultant deficiency will be made 
up from some other source, and that the 
expedition will yet be carried to success. 





NEW YORK AND THE WORLD'S 
FAIR. 


WE are glad to see that the few New 
Yorkers who cannot forgive Chicago for 
securing the World’s Fair have changed 
the character of their criticisms. 


Instead 
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of reiterating, in an ‘‘I told you so” tone, 
cheerful predictions of the dismal failure 
of the Lake City’s efforts, they are charg- 
ing the managers of the exposition with 
disingenuous financiering in proposing to 
apply to Congress for a loan when the 
money is not really needed to insure the 
completion cf their work. 

New Yorkers cannot admit that the 
choice of Chicago as the site of the great 
national display was either wise or just, 
The selection, however, is an event in past 
history to which it is no longer necessary 
to refer. It is unworthy of the patriotism 
and common sense of the metropolis to en- 
tertain any feeling but gratification at the 
apparent assurance of the success of the 
undertaking. The case was fairly and 
frankly stated by Mr. Depew at the recent 
dinner given by the New York Commis- 
sioners, of whom he is one. Touching 
upon the disadvantages under which the 
metropolis enters any contest of intermuni- 
cipal rivalry, he pointed out that New 
York was the first capital of the United 
States, but lost that distinction because the 
South and the West combined to demand a 
change. ‘‘Her size and grandeur,” he 
added, ‘‘always have united and always 
will unite all places to dispose of her as the 
most dangerous competitor before indulg- 
ing in their own rivalries.” Therein lies 
the secret of New York’s disappointment ; 
but that disappointment may well be 
tempered by the reflection that the irresist- 
ible force of natural conditions has made her 
the chief city of America, the unquestion- 
ed center of the nation’s financial strength, 
and that any development of American 
enterprise has its stimulating and en- 
riching effect upon New York, just as every 
sensation of the human body thrills along 
the nerves to the brain. For the Empire 
State—first in wealth, first in population, 
first in manufactures—to stand aloof from 
a national exposition merely because that 
exposition is not held within her own 
boundaries, would be both narrow minded 
and short sighted. New York is the head 
of the nation, and every national under- 
taking is her concern. 

As to the World’s Fair itself, there is now 
good reason to expect a display that will 
surpass all its predecessors. An exhibition 
in one of the great capitals of the Old 
World arouses no such popular enthusiasm 




















as has been demonstrated for the Chicago 
fair. It forms no such marked epoch in 
the history of a town like London or 
Paris as the Columbian Exposition will 
be in the brief annals of Chicago. All 
the civic pride, all the typical push and 
energy of the young Western giant, have 
been enlistedin behalf of this undertaking, 
and the result promises to be commensu- 
rate with the magnitude of the forces at 
work. 

A few statistics may be significant and 
not trite. ‘The cost of the preparations for 
the Philadelphia Centennial was about 
$5,000,000 ; that of the splendid exposition 
of 1889 in Paris was about $10,000,000 ; that 
of the Chicago fair will be $17,000,000. The 
buildings already commenced or designed 
are far larger and more numerous than 
those of any previous exhibition. They 
will contain five times more space than 
those of the Centennial and twice as much 
as those of the French exposition. 

France has instituted great displays of 
arts and manufactures at intervals of eleven 
years. London's recent annual exhibitions 
have been devoted to some special depart- 
ment of industry. But neither France nor 
England has been able to illustrate by ex- 
hibits of her products such marvelous 
national advancement as has been achieved 
by the United States. The lesson to be 
drawn from a comparison of the Chicago 
fair with the Philadelphia Centennial will 
be remarkable indeed. ‘‘ Such progress,” 
to quote once more from Mr. Depew’s post- 
prandial eloquence, ‘‘ such development, 
such accumulation of wealth and the op- 
portunities for wealth—wealth in the broad 
sense, which opens new avenues for em- 
ployment and fresh chances for indepen- 
dence and for homes—has characterized no 
other similar period of recorded time.” 
To take a single example, the electrical ex- 
hibit at the Centennial was insignificant. 
The telegraph was at that time the only 
noteworthy instance of the application of 
electricity to human needs. At Chicago 
one of the most spacious buildings will be 
filled entirely with the recent inventions in 
this department of science whieh has be- 
come especially identified with American 
genius and skill. 

To the Centennial has been attributed— 
probably with justice—an important in- 
fluence in the restoration of business pros- 
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perity after the panic of 1873. It was 
directly instrumental in putting into circu- 
lation a hundred millions of dollars that 
might otherwise have lainidle. It aided 
to restore confidence by proving the in- 
dustrial strength of the country, and the 
technical instruction it furnished undoubt- 
edly formed a new source of subsequent 
development. It has been asserted that 
the Paris exposition of 1889 saved the 
French republic from shipwreck. It 
certainly came at an opportune time for 
the government. Political discontent was 
arising from commercial depression, when 
the stimulus of the exhibition came to 
bring with it a general revival of trade. It 
is estimated that fully three hundred 
millions of dollars were drawn into the 
channels of Parisian commerce by this, 
the most successful display of the sort ever 
yet held. 

The Chicago fair will not have ‘‘ hard 
times ” to contend with. It finds us in the 
heyday of national prosperity. The 
splendid crops of this year, the great foreign 
demand for our products, the steady expan- 
sion of our industries and trade, afford a 
sound and sure basis for predictions of 
general wellbeing. During the coming 
year Western farmers will pay off their 
mortgages, railroad construction wiil in- 
crease, new enterprises of all kinds will be 
inaugurated, values will rise, the wealth of 
the country will be multiplied. The Chi- 
cago exhibition will in 1893 be an additional 
beneficent factor, whose influence will be 
felt throughout the commercial life of the 
nation. It will be a tremendous stimulus 
to travel and traffic, it will create a vast 


amount of new wealth, and its moral effect . 


as a display of our national resources will 
be yet more valuable than its material 
results. 


THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM 
OF ART. 


THE trustees of the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art have displayed a somewhat unex- 
pected but none the less commendable pro- 
gressiveness in their proposition to abolish 
the ‘‘pay days” at New York's great 
storehouse of paintings and antiquities, 
and throw it open to the public on all 
days of the week except 6ne. Monday 
they propose to reserve for the use of 
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teachers, art students, copyists, and for 
cleaning —a restriction that may seem 
somewhat unnecessary. Cleaning, at any 
rate, could certainly be done on other days, 
as the museum is closed until ten o'clock, 
and again after half an hour before sunset. 

The growth of the Metropolitan Museum 
has been sketched in a recent number of 
Munsty’s MaGazineE. The trustees point 
out with justifiable pride that although no 
public money has been used to increase its 
collections, it has during its twenty one 
years of existence become the owner of 
several million dollars’ worth of works of 
art. At the time of its incorporation in 
1870 it had no property beyond a small 
amount of money subscribed by the trustees 
themselves. The number of visitors at- 
tracted by its art treasures has constantly 
increased, and will compare favorably with 
the attendance at similar institutions in 
this country and abroad. Since the mu- 
seum was opened on Sunday afternoons it 
has had as many as fifteen thousand 
visitors in a single day. It is estimated 
that the total number for the year 1892 will 
. aggregate nearly a million. 

Together with the growti of its resources 
and its popularity there has of course been 
a considerable augmentation of the mu- 
seum’s expenses. The maintenance of the 
institution and of the art schools connected 
with it cost during the year just closed 
$78,000, and this sum will rise to $89,000, 
the trustees say, during the next twelve 
months. To defray this expense has been 
a somewhat heavy burden. Eversince the 
museum was domiciled in West Fourteenth 
Street, before the present building in 
_Central Park was erected, the city has 

contributed $10,000 a year on condition that 
the public should be admitted without 
charge on four days of the week. This al- 


lowance was subsequently increased to 
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$15,000, and another $10,000 was added two 
years ago to defray the cost of opening the 
museum on Tuesday and Saturday eve- 
nings. The trustees now propose that. the 
city shall shoulder the entire expenses, all 
charges for admission being abolished. 

The municipal authorities may perhaps 
hesitate to agree to grant so large an in- 
crease in their annual subsidy to the 
museum, for the trustees’ proposition would 
add $64,000 to the $25,000 hitherto furnish- 
ed by the city treasury. Nevertheless, the 
application is entirely reasonable and fair. 
The Metropolitan Museum belongs to New 
York. It is a public institution in the full- 
est sense of the term. It should be man- 
aged as a public institution, and should be 
supported as a public institution. Its 
establishment was due to the efforts of 
private individuals, but there is no reason 
for saddling the cost of its maintenance 
upon those individuals’ shoulders. The 
trustees deserve the gratitude of the com- 
munity for their conscientious performance 
of the somewhat thankless duties of their 
office. More than this, they have made, 
year after year, considerable contributions 
to the exchequer of the museum. It is not 
just to make any further demands upon 
their pocket. 

The Metropolitan Museum should become 
the property of the city, and should stand 
upon precisely the same footing as the 
common schools, the City College, the 
public parks, and the other appurtenances 
of the municipal system. ‘This has already 
been recognized in the annual subsidy 
voted for its support, and in the great 
sums of public money granted for the 
erection of its buildings. Why not carry 
the principle to its logical conclusion, and 
place in the hands of the civic authorities 
both the government and the maintenance 
of the museum ? 














‘* EFFIE DEANS.” 
From the painting by Sir John Mil! 





